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L 

The  Colooial  PeriocL 

Ocean  commerce  and  the  buildiiig  of  aUpt  ««ft  l«o  of  tht  dM 
occupations  to  which  the  pioneeri  of  the  Britfah  colooks  in  Moflk 
America  turned  their  energies.  The  caqploitatkHi  of  Iht  vati 
of  raw  materials  in  the  New  World  and  the  ptawiihn  of  MV 
for  the  products  of  the  mother  country  by  eitabttkii| 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  pfonoted  the  corly 
companies,  while  the  settlements  that  were  made  witlMWl 
support  were  inhabited  by  people  enentndly  ooaBMcM  te  iMr  dl^ 
positions  and  training.  The  prospectuses  of  the  ooa^Huriss  iooMd  to 
send  colonies  from  England  are  replete  with  dcscripCioas  of  tkt  fasw 
metals,  agricultural  products,  and  shipbuilding  matcriak  to  be 
in  America,  and  their  instructions  to  their  mpiasctti 
many  admonitions  to  encourage  trade  and  build  sUps  with  the 
materials  available.*) 

The  ocean  was  the  only  highway  for  fommrrce,  both  bciutci. 
America  and  Europe  and  between  the  different  settlcBMBls,  for  nmd% 
were  scarce  and  transportation  by  land  was  both  dtfficnlt  asd 
The  primex'al  forests  that  covered  much  of  the  land  ottered  a 
to  communication,  but  an  abundance  of  material  for  the 
of  ships.  The  forests  of  Old  England  bad  already  begun  to  (ail.  and 
wood  suitable  for  the  construction  of  vesaeb  was  tcaroe  in  the  OMithcr 
country.  But  in  the  colonies  were  great  forests  of  white  oak,  with  trect 
three  to  eight  feet  in  diantieter  and  sixty  to  eight>*  feet  in  height  Thr 
limbs  and  branches  of  these  trees  furnished  the  crooked  timben  re- 


M  Brown.  Almadv.  Ciiiili  ol  tbe  UiMid  SMm^  a  vain  Xt«  YoHi  tSf^  p 
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quisite  for  shipbuilding,  and  the  wood  was  tough,  elastic,  durable, 
and  so  plentiful  that  the  early  builders  often  put  only  the  heart  wood 
into  their  ships.  For  planking  and  ceiHng  their  oak  ships,  the  colonists 
had  the  yellow  or  pitch  pine  of  the  southern  sea-coast,  and  for  masts, 
spars,  and  deck  planking  they  used  the  light,  straight,  white  pine.*) 
The  British  Admiralty  quickly  recognized  the  importance  to  the 
royal  navy  of  the  white  pine  forests,  and  royal  surveyors  marked  with 
broad  arrows  the  finest  trees,  thus  reserving  them  for  use  in  naval 
vessels.  In  the  years  just  before  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  stated 
that  about  fifty  shiploads  of  American  white  pine  were  annually  sent 
to  England  from  New  England  ports.  In  1768  American  masts  36  inches 
in  diameter  were  valued  at  £  153  each,  delivered  in  EngHsh  navy  yards. 

Shipbuilding  in  the  colonies  began  in  1607  with  the  construction 
of  a  thirty-ton  pinnace  named  the  Virgima.  This  vessel  was  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  or  Sagadahoc,  River,  in  Maine,  by  the 
members  of  the  Popham  Colony,  who  settled  there  in  the  summer  of 
1607.*)  She  was  partly  decked  and  carried  a  sprit-sail  and  a  jib,  with 
oars  for  aid  in  light  winds  or  confined  waters.')  In  spite  of  her  small 
size,  she  was  used  in  the  spring  of  1608  to  carry  part  of  the  colonists 
back  to  England  when  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
was  abandoned.  In  the  following  year  the  Virgima  was  one  of  a  fleet 
of  vessels  that  sailed  from  England  to  the  southern  colony  of  Virginia.*) 

In  the  southern  colonies,  the  first  vessel  was  built  prior  to  1611, 
for  in  November  of  that  year  Alcayde  Don  Diego  de  Molina,  in  a  report 
of  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  mentioned  a  boat  of  12  or  13  tons  that  had 
been  built  in  Virginia.*)  In  1613  a  frigate  was  ordered  to  be  built  at 
Point  Comfort  by  Sir  Samuell  ArgoU.*)  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  shipbuilding  firmly  in  the  southern  colonies,  but  they  met 
with  small  success.  Shortly  after  1620  a  special  fund  was  subscribed  by 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  to  defray  the  expense 
of  sending  shipwrights  to  Virginia,  and  25  were  sent  out  by  this  means 
in  the  following  year.  They  established  themselves  at  Jamestown  and 
engaged  in  building  shallops  (small  boats  for  use  on  the  rivers).  Their 
enterprise  was  not  a  success  and  in  a  few  years  only  a  small  number  of 

*)  Marvin,  Windhrop  L.,  The  American  Merchant  Marine,  New  York  1902,  p.  6 — 7. 

•)  Brown,  op.  dt.,  V.  2,  p.  190—194. 

•)  Spears.  John.  R.,  The  Story  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine,  New  York  1910,  p.  5. 

•)  Brown,  op.  dt.  V.  2,  p.  190 — 194. 

•)  Brown,  op.  dt.  V.  1,  p.  520. 

•)  Brown,  op.  dt.  V.  i,  p.  644. 


competent  shipwrights  were  lo  dc  :  Briwmi  ihe 

time  of  the  revocation  of  the  ch  *'*  ''^i^  aiMl  ttetf 

appointment  of  Sir  John  IUn«  ^iiiptaUiiV 

in  Virginia   apparently  fell  into  complete  decay.     In  i6}a  Harvey 

stated  that  it  had  again  bcfiin.  bot  thret  yeara  blar  it  waa  eo  Kttla 

developed  that  it  was  trnpoeaJble  to  have  rapairad  tkavt  a  dip  tkat 

had  been  damaged  on  the  voyafe  from  ^^*t^H     Bet«Ma  lAgs  aad 

1650  the  necessity  for  rommunicafion  bttaemi  the  ^Jf^rrff  plaalatfaH» 

most  of  which  were  situated  00  the  banks  of  rivfti.  gava  fist  to  oaa- 

siderable  activity  in  the  ooQStnctkm  of 

constructed.    Later,  special 

for  the  construction  of 

such  that  shipping  did  not  prove  attractive  lo  the 

attributes  the  backwardness  of  the  soatbem  shiplwiildiBg  indasify  ID 

the  circumstance  that  "there  was  prodaced  ia 

which  attracted  to  its  rivers  the  vcsscli  both  of 

the  two  great  maritime  nations  of  that  age.  and 

the  last  Navigation  Act.  of  England  alooe.   No 

on  them,  as  on  the  people  of  New  England,  to  botkl 

means  of  which  the  products  of  an  unkindly  soil  and 

market  in  England  and  Holland.  mi|^t  be 

and  sugar,  conrnioditii^  which  in  their  turn  might 

for  clothing  and  other  articles  of  use.   The  boyesa  of  the  oaly 

Virginia  sought  its  plantations.    The  Virginia  plaatw  did  ao(»  Ite 

New  England  farmer,  have  to  seek  the  focfjgn  pavchaav*    It 

most  naturally  that  even  when  tlie  populatioa  aad  waaHh  of  Ikt 

had  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree,  shtpbailding  did 

important  interest."*) 

The  first  vessel  built    on    the  Uadnn  Rnrer   «aa   tim 
a  yacht  44  feet  long  and  11 H  '^^  beam,  ovaed  by  Adrto  Bbck.  a 
Dutch  explorer  and  trader,  and  launched  00  Maahattaa  Uaad  la 

1614.*) 

In  1623  the  Dutch  established  a 
lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  under  the  aaaae  of  Ktar 
and  engaged  actively  in  trade  with  the  IndiaBa  aad  irtth 


>)  Bruce.    P.   H.. 
New  York  1S95.  V.  J.  p.  4«*— 4*9 

•)  Brnce.  op.  dt.  V.  I.  |i.  t;*— jot. 
•)  Bruce,  op.  dl.  V.  t.  p.  45t-4i5* 
«)  Marvin,  op.  dl.  p.  t. 
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colonies.  They  built  many  small  boats  for  use  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
repaired  such  large  ships  as  came  into  port  in  bad  condition,  but  as  late 
as  1658  J.  Aldrichs  wrote  from  New  Amsterdam,  referring  to  a  „galliot** 
needed  for  local  use,  "We  are  not  in  condition  to  build  such  a  craft 
here".*) 

As  neither  the  southern  nor  the  central  settlements  actively  took 
up  the  shipping  trade,  the  real  development  of  the  merchant  marine 
was  left  to  the  colonists  of  New  England.  These  people  came  of  a  sea- 
faring and  conmiercial  race  and  settled  in  a  land  where  conditions 
were  by  no  means  as  favorable  for  the  development  of  industries  on 
shore  as  were  the  regions  to  the  south.  Previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  1620,  English  fishermen  had  visited  the  coast  of  New  England 
and  found  the  fishing  very  profitable.  The  Pilgrims  themselves  were 
Englishmen  who  had  spent  several  years  in  Holland  at  a  time  when  the 
Dutch  sea-traders  were  ranked  among  the  leading  sailors  of  the  world. 
They  settled  in  a  country  whose  chief  products  were  such  as  did  not 
meet  with  an  open  market  in  the  countries  from  which  they  had  to 
obtain  their  supplies  of  manufactured  articles.*) 

In  1624  the  Pilgrims  took  enough  codfish  to  load  a  ship  for  Eng- 
land. This  venture  was  so  profitable  that  they  were  able  to  launch 
"two  very  good  and  strong  shallops*',  which  they  later  used  in  the 
coasting  trade.  In  the  following  year  one  of  these  boats  was  loaded 
with  com  and  despatched  to  the  Kennebec  River,  where  the  corn  was 
traded  for  700  pounds  of  beaver  skins,  besides  other  furs.  From  this 
beginning  the  Pilgrims  extended  their  trade  along  the  coast,  sending 
their  ships  as  far  south  as  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.*) 

In  1623  another  group  of  colonists  left  England  and  settled  at 
Cape  Ann.  This  colony  was  abandoned  in  1626  and  most  of  its  inhabi- 
tants returned  to  England.  A  few  remained,  however,  and  moved  from 
their  old  location  to  the  site  of  the  present  Salem,  which  they  founded. 

In  1628  the  first  group  of  Puritans  went  to  America,  settling  at 
the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  founding  the  present  city  of  Boston. 
In  the  foUowing  year  they  were  joined  by  200  more,  among  whom  were 
several  shipwrights.  Some  of  the  latter  went  up  the  Mystic  River  and 
established  the  town  of  Medford,  which  later  became  a  famous  ship- 

*)  Spears,  op.  cit.  p.  12. 

«)  Weeden.  W.  B.,    Economic   and    Social   History  of  New  England   1620-^1789, 
2  vols.  New  York  1891,  V.  I,  p.  93. 

•)  Bradford.  W..  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  Boston  1856,  p.  170,  234. 
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building  centre.  At  thii  town  the  fint  y^md  of  the  edkmf  was 
built,  the  30-ton  bark  ffftiaigr  ^  ikt  Bt^.  vhkll  mm  coMlraelid  for 
Governor  John  Winthrop  and  **"Ttr*^  00  Jiljr4tll,  i6jl«  Tkt  Blmm^ 
put  to  8M  on  the  31st  of  Ansosl  on  t  vojfifi  '^  Ikt  MMfniiT  and 
afterwards  tailed  as  far  tooth  m  Long  bland,  vhapt  tka  optMd  np 
trade  betwoen  the  Poritana  and  the  Dntch  of  Hew  Imtkm^mky) 

Contemporancoos  with  the  bnOdiqf  of  the  Bkmk^  ^Hr  B^  wm 
the  establishment  of  a  Uiipyaid  on  RMwond  bland  bjr  John  Winlar. 
He  built  a  ship  there  in  the  %rinter  of  i63i->i63i«  wWcb  wae  laltr  wad 
in  the  EngUsh  trade  and  it  taid  by  Weedon  to  have  \mm  "^fokaUjr 
the  first  regukr  packet  between  the  two  woridt**.  bi  rtgi 
60  men  employed  in  this  yard,  twt  the 
away.  In  1639  one  of  Winter's  ships,  the 
6,000  pipe  staves  to  England  This  ship  was  iimplojred  later  in 
and  Weedon  states  that  "one-tenth  of  her  liall. 
was  estimated  at  £  20".  making  the  valne  of  tnch  a 
about  £  2oo.«) 

Meanwhile  the  exchanges  between  the 
country  had  increased  until  in  1635  Captain  John  Maton  leyoittd  lo 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  that  more  than  40  shipe  wen  enpftd 
in  the  New  England  trade,  of  which  at  least  6  wcie  the  ptinwHf  of  New 
Englanders.*)  Until  about  1640  the  ships  conttmcled  hf  the  cebalrts 
were  small,  but  in  1641  a  group  of  men  at  Salon,  ltd  by  tkt  Rtv«  HN||h 
Peter,  launched  a  ship  of  300  tent,  and  their  eaafh  was  lolonped  bjr 
the  people  of  Boston,  who  built  a  ship  of  150  tont^  the  TWtf 
of  these  ships.  John  Winthrop  erroCe  in  his  UiHory  of  Nev 
"The  general  fear  of  ^-ant  of  facejfa  c 
gone,  and  that  things  were  like  to  (o  weO  in  England,  tH  nt  on 
work  to  provide  shipping  of  our  own,  —  The  work  was  haid  to  aoooaiplA 
for  want  of  money,  etc..  but  our  shipwrights  weio  oonltnl  Id  take  tndi 
pay  as  the  country*  could  make".*) 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Peter  referred  to  was  the  patttr  of  the  INwilan 
church  at  Salem.    He  wat  a  gradnate  of  Caabridie  Uni«euil|«  had 


«)  Winthrop.  John.  Hirtory  of  Hmt  Bs^Mitf  a«i  •4»-.i4«« 
Boston  183a.  J  vob.  V.  1.  |i.  57.  60.  ita. 
•)  Weeden.  op.  dL  V.  1.  p.  im- 
i)  Weedon.  op.  dt,  V.  1.  p.  lat. 
«)  Winthrop.  op.  dt.  V.  a.  p.  t4* 
•)  Winthrop Irtnr tH>t Oit tomir  olUiii ilap -  ioo(V.  t.^ 

(V.  2,  p.  154). 
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preached  in  England  and  Holland,  and  in  1635  had  gone  to  Massachusetts. 
He  early  recognized  the  necessity  of  estabUshing  the  economic  life  of 
the  community  on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  offered  by  the  fur  trade, 
and  took  up  the  work  of  developing  the  fishing  industry,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  large  potential  markets  for  fish  in  foreign  countries. 
The  profits  arising  from  the  fisheries  were  such  that  the  citizens  of  Salem 
were  able  to  undertake  the  construction  of  their  large  ship,  which  was 
built  in  the  yards  of  Richard  Hollingworth,  one  of  the  famous  shipwrights 
of  the  colonial  period.*) 

The  record  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Trial,  in  1642  and  1643,  as 
given  in  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England,  is  typical  of  the  ocean 
commerce  of  New  England  at  that  time.  She  sailed  first  to  Fayal,  in  the 
Azores,  where  her  cargo  of  pipe  staves  and  fish  was  exchanged  for  wine, 
sugar,  etc.  This  second  cargo  was  in  turn  profitably  exchanged  at 
St.  Christopher's  in  the  West  Indies,  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  some 
iron  from  a  wrecked  ship,  which  were  carried  back  to  Boston.  The 
shipmasters  of  New  England  at  this  time  were  traders  as  well  as 
navigators,  and  their  ships  were  floating  trading  stations  rather  than 
mere  freighters.*) 

Another  famous  ship  of  this  period  was  the  Desire,  of  120  tons, 
which  was  built  at  Marblehead  in  1636.')  After  engaging  in  the  fisheries 
for  two  years,  she  was  sent  to  Providence  Island  in  the  West  Indies 
on  a  trading  voyage,  from  which  she  returned  with  cotton,  tobacco, 
negroes,  and  salt.  Later  this  vessel  acquired  great  notoriety  in  the 
slave  trade.*) 

After  1640,  shipyards  are  recorded  as  being  in  operation  in  Boston, 
Salem,  Dorchester,  and  Gloucester,  and  in  1642  three  ships  were  built 
at  Boston,  one  at  Dorchester,  and  one  at  Salem.*)  To  preserve  the 
reputation  of  the  ships  of  Massachusetts,  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
regulation  of  the  shipbuilding  trade,  and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed 
for  anything  found  * 'defective  or  amiss  in  any  materials  or  work- 
manship".*) 

The  carrying  trade  of  the  world  during  the  first  half  of  the  17  th 

«)  Winthrop,  op.  cit.  V.  i,  p.  169.  173,  176;  V.  2,  p.  24. 

•)  Winthrop,  op.  dt.  V.  2,  p.  94 

•)  Winthrop.  op.  cit.  V.  1,  p.  193. 

*)  Weeden.  op.  cit.  p.  135.  137. 

•)  Winthrop.  op.  dt.  V.  2,  p.  65. 

^  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  3. 


century  was  largdy  in  the  handf  ol  the  Dotdi.  and  Sir  Jdiih  rKiM 
stated^  that  the  low  interett  imtaa  and  rnitimMi  chaipM  paid  by  tha 
ships  of  the  Netherlands  were  reapooafhla  for  the  fad  tiM  lea  Dstdi 
ships  went  to  Barbados  for  one  of  EnfHih  owMnMp^  laofdar  to  divwt 
the  carrying  trade  into  British  hands  and  at  the  mam  ttat  to  aim  a 
blow  at  the  maritime  power  of  the  Low  Coontiias,  Et^Mi  fcfWalofi 
began  about  the  middla  of  the  oentmry  the  caactHMrt  of  a  sarins  of 
restrictive  hiws  designed  to  ooofine  the  cmrying  tvadt  of  fim  Ifniiii 
to  its  own  ships. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  laws  was  that  poMsd  on  |i 
23  rd.  1646,  which  exempted  all  goods  sidppo 
the  Bermudas,  Barbados,  and  other  plaoes  of 
colonies  of  Newfoondland,  from  the  peyminl  of  all 
except  the  excise,  for  three  years,  ^'Provided  ahrayi*  that  none  in  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  said  plantations  do  snfier  any  ship  or  viaarf  to  toed 
any  goods  of  the  growth  of  the  plantations  and  cany  thms  to 
ports,  except  in  English  bottoms;  onder  faifcitiue  of  the 
exemption  from  customs".^) 

When  Charles  I  was  defeated  by  Cromwdl 
people  of  Virginia,  Barbados,  Antigna,  and  the 
his  son  as  their  lawful  monarch  and  lefnsed  to 
ment  of  Cromwell.*)     The  Virginians  also  peaacd  a 
commercial  preference  to  the  Dutch.*)   As  a  leentt,  the 
the  Commonwealth  in  1650  prohibited  all  umespoodei 
colonies,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Gmndl  of  Slalt.  A 
was  also  inserted  in  this  act  prohibiting  aO  foidgl 
or  trading  with  these  colonies  without  a  lionse.*) 

In  October  of  the  following  year,  the  iamons  Navffalion  Ad  mm 
passed,  forbidding  the  importation  into  England  of  any 
from  Asia,  Africa,  or  Americm,  iocloding  the  ~  ^ 
in  English-built  ships  belonging  to  subjects  of 
and  navigated  by  Englishmen,  with  the  eaceptinn  of 
as  should  be  imported  directly  from  the  origfaial  piece  of  yowrth  of 
manufacture  in  Europe.*)  The  trade  ol  the  Dntch  was  eevtmly  in|med 


I)  JotUh  Child.  _ 

•)  Anderion  McPhertoa.  AMnlief  rnHBHii.  4  ip^  Lulu  »••$.  ^ 

»)  Bruce,  op.  dt.  V.  1.  p.  549*  _^ ^     ^ 

«)  Hening.  W.  W.,  9lMI»  at  Lvfi  «l  Vlq^iia,  Klmii  'W^  •  ♦^ 

•)  Andertoo.  op.  cit  ;»   411— 4>S- 
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by  this  act  and  much  opposition  to  it  also  arose  among  British  sub- 
jects, on  the  ground  that  the  British  shipping  then  available  was  in- 
sufficient to  provide  the  British  people  with  the  goods  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  import.  But  while  these  restrictions  are  contrary 
to  modem  ideas,  and  while  even  Adam  Smith  felt  it  necessary  to  base 
a  defence  of  them  on  the  necessity  for  encouraging  the  development  of 
English  naval  strength,  there  is  small  room  for  doubt  but  that  this 
act  promoted  the  building  of  ships  in  the  colonies.  In  the  next  two 
decades  New  England  ships  began  to  be  sold  in  Old  England. 

In  1660,  after  the  Restoration,  the  Navigation  Act  of  1651  was 
re-enacted  and  its  provisions  extended  to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
or  exportation  from  any  of  the  king's  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  of  any  goods,  except  in  English,  Irish,  or  plantation-built 
ships,  owned  and  chiefly  manned  by  British  subjects.  The  occupation 
of  factor  or  merchant  in  these  colonies  was  restricted  to  British  sub- 
jects, and  the  famous  list  of  "Enumerated  articles''  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  This  last  clause  prohibited  the  exportation  from  any 
of  the  British  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  any  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  or  fustic,  or  other  dye-woods,  to  any 
country  except  England  or  Ireland.^) 

In  1662  the  privileges  granted  to  British-owned  ships  were  extended 
by  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign-built  ships  except  prizes.  This  act  also 
gave  special  inducements  in  the  way  of  reduced  customs  duties  to 
the  builders  of  large  vessels,  the  builders  of  all  ships  of  3  decks  or 
2*4  decks  and  a  forecastle  being  granted  one-tenth  of  all  the  cus- 
toms paid  on  their  ladings,  exported  or  imported,  for  their  first  two 
voyages. 

In  1663  Parliament  limited  the  importation  of  European  wares 
into  the  colonies  to  goods  laden  in  England  and  carried  in  vessels  owned 
and  manned  by  British  subjects.  Salt  for  the  fisheries  of  New  England 
and  Newfoundland,  wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  servants, 
victuals,  and  horses  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  were  excepted  from  this 
ruling.*) 

As  W.  J.  Ashley  notes,  the  only  product  of  the  colonies  of  conti- 
nental America  included  in  the  list  of  enumerated  articles  that  was 
of  importance  was  tobacco.    Rice,  the  other  great  staple  of  the  South, 

*)  Anderson,  op.  cit.  V.  2,  p.  454. 

•)  Anderson,  op.  dt.  V.  2.  p.  473—475. 
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together  with  molaiKi  and  navil  fioctft.  wat  addad  to  tha  Hrt  to  1706. 
and  copper  and  baavtr  fori  in  iTaa.  Saw  rik  aad  paari  ariMa  wr 
included  in  X764.  Nomof  the graUitaplaa  of  Nav  Bi«|aad,  Ball* 
timber,  and  rum.  with  the  tawaplfcin  of  bowylla  iltar  1706^ 
included  in  the  list  betWMO  1660  and  1760.  and  by  tha  fim$  tea 
included,  the  fur  trade  of  the  oolooiai  «aa  aknoal  at  an  end.^) 

In  **--  "~" '—  yrin  fnllirnli^  tha  |fiiii^  nf  ftii  Waitpliii  Icii, 
the  demand  for  veaadaoamedbjr  cMaaaaof  Bf^jhadorlhacalaaiaawaa 
far  greater  than  the  supply,  and  oMUiy  pfotoita  van  aanl  lo  IWIhaani 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  deoMnd  sitflMlalad  Ika  fr*4ylfTt  of 
ships  in  America,  and  the  activity  of  the  colonial  yaida  aoon  baeanar 
so  marked  as  to  awaken  the  Jealonay  of  Um  flWChar  oavtoy.  In 
z668  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  wdDoioam  eeonaariil  aad  dMoMn  of 
the  East  India  Company,  declared  in  hia  Diaoome  on  Tada.  that  "M 
all  the  American  plantations*  his  Maieaty  baa  none  ao  apt  for  Ibr 
building  of  ships  as  New  England,  nor  none  coaipaii 
for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not  only  by  laaaon  of  Iba 
of  that  people  but.  principally,  by  reason  of  tbair  cod 
fisheries,  and  in  my  opinion,  there  b  notbing 
prospect  more  dangerous  to  any  mother 
shipping  in  her  colonies,  plantations,  or 

While  the  first  ship  of  thirty  tons  bnilt 
launched  in  1631.  by  1676  the  people  of  that 
100  to  250  tons  burden,  200  of  50  to  100 
and  300  of  6  to  10  tons,  the  latter  being  chiefly 
some  were  engaged  in  the  coatting  trade.*)  In  1700 
194  sea-going  ships,  while  New  York  bad  114. 

The  shipwrights  of  America  were  able  to  lay  doom 
vessels  for  £  4  per  ton,  while  in  Engbmd.  aoooidbig  to  Sir  Joriab  CMU. 
the  cost  of  similar  ships  was  £7  to  £8.  Evidanoa  of  tba  eaaant  of  tbr 
sale  of  colonial  ships  b  given  by  the  looofda  of  tba  Stale  HNaaiM 
Boston,  which  show  that  of  1,33a  veaaab  nflrtaad  aa  bnft  brtwaor^ 
1674  and  1714,  239  were  sokl  to  foreign  oomcia.^)  Abosl  1710  Maaia- 
chusetts  alone  launched  150  ships  a  ytmr.  and  a  few  yma  lalar  *r 
master  builders  on  the  Thames,  in  England*  fdt  tba 


»)  Ashley.  W.  J..  Swifvy*.  HkMMk  ntf  Iminw'r.  !•••  T*A  tia^  f  *«> 

•)  Child,  op.  dt  p.  aoi. 

•)  Weeden.  op,  dt,  V.  i.  p,  154- 

«)  Weeden.  op.  dt.  V.  i,  p.  3*7- 
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tition  to  such  an  extent  that  they  petitioned  Parliament  for  protection, 
but  their  petition  was  not  granted. 

Previous  to  the  second  decade  of  the  i8th  century,  practically 
all  vessels  haN^ng  more  than  one  mast  were  square-rigged,  which  made 
them  difficult  to  handle,  required  large  numbers  of  sailors,  and  entailed 
heavy  expense  for  the  large  quantity  of  cordage  needed. 

The  higher  wages  of  American  seamen  as  compared  with  Europeans, 
the  loss  of  room  valuable  for  freighting  purposes,  which  the  extra  rigging 
of  the  old  style  ships  took  up,  and  the  peculiarities  of  navigation  on  the 
American  coast,  led  the  New  England  shipbuilders  to  experiment  with 
other  types  of  vessels.  In  1713  or  1714  Captain  Andrew  Robinson,  of 
Gloucester,  built  a  two-masted  vessel  with  a  sharply  cut  hull,  designed 
both  for  speed  and  seaworthiness.  Each  mast  bore  a  fore-and-aft  sail 
set  from  a  gaff  and  boom,  with  a  jib  forward.  This  vessel  glided  so 
swiftly  and  gracefully  over  the  water  when  launched,  that  one  of  the 
enthusiastic  spectators,  reminded  of  the  way  a  flat  stone  skips  or  "scoons" 
over  the  water  when  thrown  strongly  and  skilfully,  cried  out  "See 
how  she  scoons!".  Captain  Robinson,  at  a  loss  for  a  name  for  the  new 
type  of  vessel,  seized  upon  this  exclamation  and  said  "A  schooner 
let  her  be".  This  word,  applied  at  first  only  to  Captain  Robinson's 
special  type  of  hull,  was  soon  extended  to  cover  the  two-masted,  fore- 
and-aft  rig,  which  remained  the  favorite  rig  of  American  ships  up  to 
the  time  when  they  were  supplanted  by  steamers.^) 

More  irritating  to  the  New  England  colonists  than  the  Navigation 
Acts  were  the  restrictions  imposed  on  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
Greater  profits  had  been  obtained  from  commerce  with  the  French 
islands  and  Dutch  Guiana  than  with  the  British  West  Indies,  and  a 
brisk  trade  had  resulted,  contrary  to  the  Navigation  Acts.  The  British 
sugar  islands  could  not  take  all  the  goods  offered  by  the  Yankee  traders, 
and  profits  therefore  decreased,  while  sugar  and  molasses  could  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  in  the  French  islands  than  in  Jamaica.  The 
planters  of  Jamaica  and  Barbados  complained  to  Parliament  in  1731 
in  a  formal  petition*),  and  in  1732  Parliament  responded  by  putting 
a  duty  of  9  d  per  gallon  on  rum,  6  d  per  gallon  on  syrup  and  molasses, 
and  5  s  per  hundredweight  on  sugar  imported  into  any  British  plantation 
in  America  from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies.') 

*)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  22. 

■)  Anderson,  op.  dt.  V.  3,  p.  177. 

•)  Anderson,  op.  dt.  V.  3,  p.  195. 
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These  duties  would  have  been  terioMly  to  the  ihiilmiiH  of  the 
trade  of  the  coloniet,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  ^MtTttiit  doBdMUne 
trade  that  immediately  fprang  op.  Joet  at  it  bid  in  toboeeo  sad  inm 
in  earlier  years.  Tlu-  iroportatiuii  of  Mlt 
but  the  importation  of  Spaniib  iron  %rai  piokfMlid.  nt  n  tinie 
latter  product  was  in  great  H^w^ft^ 
tat  ion  of  colonial  tobacco  to  fofeign 
but  not  the  shipment  of  fisb  and  ftav^ 
direct  to  Spain,  under  the  gidie  of 
brought  back  in  place  of  salt.  SmogfUng 
as  the  authorities  attempted  to  enfocoe  the 
through  the  connivance  of  practiciUy  the 
colonies. 

Among  the  colonists  themselves  there  aisled  a  fWU 
rivalry*  and  discriminations  as  to  import  privHefM  emo  bjr  no  OMnns 
unusual.  In  several  of  the  colonies,  tariff  acts  we  ifftfrfnl  in  the 
earliest  attempts  at  financial  legislation,  and  the  fhnifsrf  of  nnsi  of 
the  colonies  granted  them  much  latitude  in  the  impOBftion  of  impert 
costums  or  duties.  The  tariff  of  Virginia  b  typicaL  It  laid  a  doty  of 
2^  per  cent  on  all  goods  imported  by  British  sob)ects>  and  s  per  osM 
on  all  imports  made  by  foreigners,  —  |ifisnmahly  in 
though  the  British  Navigation  Acts  had  not 
date  being  1651 — 1663  and  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
in  1610. 

In  1663  a  rum  and  sugar  duty  gave  protecthm  to  sidppiwf  in  o 
small  way.  "Whatever  vessel,  except  soch  as  beloflfnM^  ID  1 
of  Virginia,  brings  in  any  rum,  or  sngar  shall  not 
at  points  appointed." 

Protective  acts  among  the  colonies  wffo  not  nHseeoos,  hot 
colony  encouraged  its  own  industries,  sensetiHMS  by  pcohihltioi 
importation  of  commodities  from  other  €olonisi»  and  sonMimoi  by 
retaliatory  duties  against  products  of  thoee  eokoisa*^    The 
example  of  such  duties  is  found  in  an  act  passed  in 
1649  ^  *  result  of  a  duty  which  Saybrook  bad  tanposeil  ^^ 

from  Springfield.  Boston  thought  this  doty  ^j^^  ^^'^  }^  9'^ 
the  duty  repealed,  without  soooees.  She  theffsiofo  levied  •■  *— P^ 
duty  on  all  goods  coming  from  Gmnecticot«  New  Haven.  andPlyooth, 
which  had  the  effect  of  canstng  the  obnoxioos  doty  to  be  removed  to 
the  follo>*ing  year. 
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Virginia  also  established  retaliatory  duties,  but  defended  them 
on  the  ground  that  Virginian  vessels  were  "compelled  to  enter  and  pay 
fees  before  trading  in  Maryland  ports.  This  is  unneighborly,  but  Mary- 
land vessels  must  do  the  same  here  until  her  laws  are  repealed." 

The  right  of  every  nation  to  be  its  own  merchant  was  also  main- 
tained. Massachusetts  imposed  double  duties,  both  specific  and  ad 
valorem,  on  all  goods  which  were  not  imported  directly  from  the  place 
of  their  growth.  She  also  imposed  double  duties  on  imports  from 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire.  Still  stronger  encour- 
agement was  given  to  Massachusetts  ships  by  an  impost  of  5  s  per 
hogshead  on  all  molasses,  and  60  s  per  hogshead  on  all  rum  imported 
by  foreign  ships.  These  rates  were  levied  ''because  foreigners  had  been 
bringing  in  great  quantities  of  rum  and  molasses,  which  takes  away 
trade  which  our  merchants  carry  with  high  profit,  though  they  paid 
high  charges  for  permission".  The  discriminating  duties  were  on  the 
statute  books  of  Massachusetts  from  1730  to  1743.  The  double  duties 
on  goods  not  imported  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  were  first  im- 
posed in  1715,  and  were  continued  until  1774.  Double  duties  on  goods 
which  had  been  reshipped  were  also  imposed  in  New  York  by  the 
tariff  of  1605  and  some  subsequent  acts. 

The  first  duties  on  shipping  were  known  as  "powder  duties"  and 
were  maintained  by  most  of  the  colonies  until  the  constitution  trans- 
ferred to  Congress  the  power  of  levying  imposts.  Virginia  passed  the 
first  of  these  acts  in  1631.  Hening  does  not  give  the  complete  text 
of  this  act,  but  states  that  the  act  of  1632  provided  that  every  ship 
should  pay  100  pounds  of  powder  and  10  iron  shot  for  every  100  tons 
burden.  These  are  about  the  average  rates  imposed  in  all  the  colonies, 
the  rates  ranging  from  one-half  pound  to  two  or  three  pounds  of  powder 
per  ton.  When  money  became  more  plentiful,  the  duties  were  com- 
muted into  cash  payments  of  6  d  to  2  s  per  ton.  Powder  duties  wjere 
first  passed  in  Virginia  in  1631;  Massachusetts,  1645;  Maryland,  1661; 
Pennsylvania,  1683;  South  CaroUna,  1686;  New  York,  1709.^) 

All  the  tonnage  duties  were  clearly  for  revenue,  but  they  were 
so  framed  that  the  colonial  shipping  interest  secured  a  good  degree 
of  protection.  Every  colony  exempted  at  least  its  own  ships  from 
tonnage  duties,  and  reciprocity  agreements  between  the  northern  colonies 
permitted  the  vessels  ot  each  free  entry  into  the  ports  of  the  others. 

«)  Hill .  W..  First  stages  of  thcTariif  Policy  of  the  United  States.  New  York  1893.  p.  9, 38. 
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Massachusetts  annually  giBOled  titt  entry  to 

those  of  Pennsylvania.  New  Jeitey,  New  York. 

Island.    Some  of  the  other  f**Mtlff  gnnted 

manner,  others  gave  less  extended  privikftt. 

ments  manifest  the  important  place  that  ^tppfr^  and  paftiaifciffly  the 

coasting  trade,  was  taking  in  the  ^^^^11^  devekpaat  of  tlM  New 

England  colonies. 

The  trade  of  each  section  of  North  Aflsertea  at  thts 
individual  peculiarities.   In  the  southern  states  the 
themselves  entirely  to  raising  the  crops  pccnUafly  ndipied  to 
favorable  climate.    In  the  north,  the  naloral 
were  lacking,  and  the  people  were  drhrcn  to  seektkeirledhoo4nt 
Massachusetts  had  the  advantage  of  being  doee  to  tl 
and  very  early  secured  the  lead  in  that  trade  and  in 
while  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  sepaimted  frooi  til 
of  the  North  Atlantic  by  Cape  Cod.  devoted  nnet  of  ite  onemlei  Id 
the  production  of  rum  from  molasses  imported  frooi  the  Weal 
and  the  exchange  of  this  liquor  on  the  African  const  for 
were  sold  to  the  people  of  the  one-crop  colonite  in  tke  Wat 
the  south  at  good  profit. 

One  branch  of  the  fishing  industry,  whaling. 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  century. 
the  colonists  obtained  some  quantity  of  whaJe  oil  and 
whales  which  floated  to  the  beach,  and  also  set  oot  in 
capture  such  as  appeared  visible  from  the  shore,  hot  thqr  dU  not 
pursue  the  industry  on  the  deep  seas.  The  first  lecorded  cnick  of  a 
whale  in  the  deep  sea  was  made  by  Captain  ChrieloplMr  Hnmey*  who 
was  blown  out  to  sea  while  cruising  oil  the  const  of  Nnntnckct  in  171 J 
He  killed  a  sperm  whale  and  sokl  the  oil  to  1 
others  were  induced  to  take  up  thb  occnpntion.  Bjr  173^ 
alone  had  25  deep-sea  whalers,  which  bfoefbt  In  oil  and 
£3,200.  By  1751  the  whalers  were  going  as  far  north  Oi  tke 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  and  in  1763  they  appeared  oH  ^f°*^,2L^.j  1^ 
The  pursuit  of  whales  in  the  sooth  Atlantic  inmnetd  mfimfwad  m 
1767  at  least  50  ships  crossed  the  equator  for  this  pwpoi^  tm  tTJo 
Nantucket's  whaling  fleet  had  increneed  to  its  "«>■*■•  •^T??!?  ^^ 
burden,  and  in  that  year  they  broogbt  home  14031   *«*  «  « 

valued  at  $  358.200.  ^-^.  ^1^ 

Another  feature  of  the  whaiing  trade  thai  afiecled  the 
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of  colonial  shipping  was  the  ease  with  which  sailors  before  the  mast 
were  enabled  to  become  capitalists  and  ship-owners.  Instead  of  wages, 
each  member  of  the  crew  customarily  received  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  returns  of  the  voyage,  the  ratio  varying  with  the  position  held.  The 
nimiber  of  positions  of  responsibility  on  board  such  ships,  also,  was 
greater  than  on  the  ordinary  merchant  vessels,  and  boys  obtained  a 
training  that  fitted  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  shipmasters  at  an 
early  age.  The  method  of  payment  by  shares  was  not  confined  to  the 
whaling  ships,  however,  but  was  practised  on  many  of  the  colonial 
fishing  vessels,  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  merchantmen.  In  voyages 
to  foreign  countries  the  officers  and  often  all  the  members  of  the  crew 
were  permitted  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  goods  for  trade  as  private 
ventures.  These  goods  each  man  disposed  of  as  best  he  could,  the  results 
of  his  trading  often  amounting  to  more  than  his  wages.^) 

Another  distinct  branch  of  the  ocean  trade  of  the  colonists  was 
the  exchange  of  rum  for  negroes  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  sale  of 
these  negroes  as  slaves  in  the  southern  colonies  and  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  Prior  to  1698,  the  slave  trade  was  theoretically  in  the 
hands  of  English  monopoUsts  holding  charters  from  Parliament,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  colonists  from  seizing  so  profitable  an 
opportunity.  Ship-masters  other  than  licensed  monopolists  were  easily 
prevented  from  sailing  from  England  to  the  African  coast,  but  such 
restrictions  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  colonies.  Although  the  com- 
panies holding  the  monopoly  even  appointed  agents  to  intercept  the 
cargoes  of  the  interlopers  at  ports  in  Barbados,  the  residents  of  those 
islands  aided  the  Americans  in  circumventing  the  authorities.  In  1698 
Parliament  threw  this  trade  open  to  all  British  subjects. 

Rhode  Island,  and  particularly  the  city  of  Newport,  led  in  the 
slave  trade,  the  22  distilleries  of  that  city  being  insufficient  to  supply 
the  enormous  quantities  of  rum  needed  by  the  traders.  A  slave  could 
be  bought  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  100  gallons  of  rum,  valued  at  £  10, 
and  sold  for  £  20  to  £  50  in  America. 

The  records  of  the  century  preceding  1769,  in  so  far  as  they  treat 
of  maritime  matters,  devote  themselves  to  a  history  of  ships  rather 
than  of  shipping.  Statistics  showing  the  actual  extent  of  the  colonial 
merchant  marine  are  lacking,  and  only  a  general  idea  of  the  growth 
can  be  obtained  from  the  individual  records  preserved  by  writers  of 

•)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  Chap.  8. 
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different  sections  regarding  the  extent  of  ihipbuilding  and  navigation 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  reports  of  ^^^^'^^f^'  anthoritMa 
on  commercial  development.  Although  the  caritett  AflMrkan  fhipft, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  them*  were  built  in  New  PM^g^MMt  and  New 
York,  the  Delaware  River  and  Chftapeake  Bay  bad  ione  active  eUpyaidi 
during  the  colonial  period,  and  tome  bolldinir  be«nn  in  the 
in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  centur>'. 

About  the  earUest  record  of  shipbuilding  covering  all  Am 
is  that  given  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  his  Review  of  AflMfican  Gmmmw^X 
which  is  as  follows: 

CoUwiiM  VMMteMN  7«MM» 


New  Hampdiiro 

45 

»«M 

Mamchoietts 

157 

•^l» 

Rhode  IftUnd 

y9 

i-^ai 

Connecticut 

50 

•SM 

New  York 

»9 

n$ 

New  Jersey 

4 

•1 

Pennsylvania 

aa 

i.#H 

MaryUnd 

ao 

•344 

Virginia 

«7 

i.jet 

North  CaroUna 

la 

^ 

South  Carolina 

la 

7H 

Georgia 

a 

_21 

Total  in  1769 

J«9 

aoiooi 

Total  in  1770 

90M9 

Total  in  1771 

« 

t4^iii 

Total  in  177a 

— 

aA^M4 

The  same  authority  gives  the  tonnage  entered  uddeaied  in  tbr 
severalcoloniesduringthe  year  January  5th.  1770  to  Janoaiy  *«h  1771. 

as  follows: 


Coloniea  joaa  Tom 

aoii90 


New  Hampshire 

15^ 

MaMachnaetts 

65-»7l 

Rhode  lalaiid 

laa^ 

Comiectkat 

I9.taj 

New  York 

tyw 

PenoaylvaiiU 

5».9*t 

Ifarylaiid 

i».4n 

Virginia 

44>>l 

North  Carolina 

•o.g6| 

South  Caioiiaa 

a^S»4 

Georgia 

^914 

4t^H4 
5MT4 
45.«7^ 

>a^l« 


»)  Sheffield.  John  Baker  Holroyd. 

States.  London  1784. 
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Pitkin*)  divides  the  tonnage  given  in  the  latter  table  according 
to  owners,  as  follows: 


' 

Belonging  to 

^ 

Belonging  to 
British  merchants 

British  merchants 
occasionally  resi- 

Belonging  to 
Native  colonists 

in  Europe 

sident  in  the 
Colonies 

New  England 

1/8  th 

I /8  th 

6/8  ths 

New  York 

3/8  ths 

2/8  ths 

3/8  ths 

Pennsylvania 

2/8  ths 

3/8  ths 

3/8  ths 

Maryland  &  Virginia 

6/8  ths 

I /8  th 

1/8  th 

North  Carolina 

5/8  ths 

2/8  ths 

1/8  th 

5/8  ths 

2/8  ths 

1/8  th 

>)  Pitkin.    Timothy,    Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce   of  the  United   States  of 
America.  New  Haven  1835. 


The  Period  of  the  ConfederatioiL 

1776-1789. 

Under  the  restrictions  of  the  NavigatiQa  Acti»  m 
1766O.  the  export  trade  of  the  British  CqIooIm  In  Xofflh 
during  the  decade  preceding  the  outbredc  of  the  RrvtifatMi  m 
stricted  to  the  Mother  Country,  that  part  of  Eofope  that  by 
oi  Cape  Finisterre,  certain  parts  of  Africa,  and  tbt  WcM 
the  commodities  included  in  Uie  list  of  emunefmtc^ 
sent  only  to  England.  The  value  of  this  export  tilde 
£2,850,000,  divided  as  follows:  To  Great  Britain,  luijooo:  to 
southern  part  of  Europe.  £552,000;  to  the  West  Indies.  £747MO; 
and  to  Africa,  £  12,000.  The  imports  in  return  were:  From  GfWl  Britain* 
£1,605,000;  from  southern  Europe,  £76,000;  from  th*  Wtit  bdhiw 
£790,000;  from  Africa,  £  i52,ooo.«) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  tonnage  employed  in  tUs  tmdt; 
and  particularly  the  amount  owned  by  the  colonists.  As  shown  by  the 
table  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  diapter,  the  tonnage  of  the  sMpa 
cleared  from  colonial  ports  during  1770  totaled  about  jy^jOOO  tonn 
but  this  total  is  probably  above  the  real  amount  of  shipping 
as  it  includes  the  repeated  clearances  of  the  same  vessel  in  many 
Ocean  navigation  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  peopk  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  building  and  sailing  of  ships  employed  a  larger  | 
of  the  population  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  than  did 


1)  6  Geo.  III. 
*)  Pitkin,  p.  16. 
»)  IWd.  p.  17. 
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while  Massachusetts  was  said  to  have  one  sea-going  vessel  for  every 
100  inhabitants.*) 

Actual  hostilities  between  the  colonists  and  Great  Britain  were 
begun  by  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th,  1775,*)  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  sailors  of  New  England  found  themselves  deprived  of 
their  customary  employment,  for  the  British  navy  soon  made  ocean 
commerce  so  hazardous  as  to  be  unprofitable.  The  slower  vessels  were 
therefore  laid  up  in  port,  and  the  faster  ones  converted  into  privateers. 
Inasmuch  as  the  merchant  ships  of  that  day  were  generally  armed  tor 
self-defence,  and  carried  larger  crews  than  their  actual  navigation 
demanded,  to  beat  off  pirates,  this  change  was  not  difficult.  A  60-ton 
vessel  sailing  from  Boston  to  Carolina  is  reported  as  carrying  10  men, 
while  as  large  a  crew  was  employed  on  a  ship  of  150  tons  as  would 
be  required  by  a  modern  freighter  of  1000  tons.') 

Between  July,  1775,  and  December,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress 
issued  commissions  for  174  privateers,  mounting  1,836  cannon,  and 
carrying  between  9,000  and  10,000  men.*)  Some  ships  were  given  com- 
missions more  than  once,  and  Maclay*)  gives  the  number  fitted  out  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  as  follows :  8  from  New  Hampshire,  53  from 
Massachusetts,  6  from  Rhode  Island,  22  from  Connecticut,  7  from  New 
York,  I  from  New  Jersey,  13  from  Pennsylvania,  21  from  Maryland, 
6  from  South  Carolina,  and  3  from  North  Carolina.  He  states  this 
total  as  142,  evidently  including  two  ships  from  colonies  not  given  in 
this  list.  The  colonial  navy  had  its  maximum  number  of  armed  ships 
in  1777,  when  it  numbered  34  cruisers,  mounting  412  guns.  This  number 
dwindled  to  7  in  1782,  mounting  198  guns.  The  privateer  fleet,  on  the 
other  hand,  grew  steadily,  reaching  a  maximum  in  1781  of  449  vessels, 
carrying  6,735  guns.«) 

Although  these  ships  were  fitted  out  by  private  enterprise  and 
subject  only  to  their  owners'  orders,  many  of  them  took  on  a  semi- 
public  character  by  carrying  despatches  and  envoys  to  and  from  France.') 
They  were  generally  swifter  than  the  regular  warships,  and  were  often 
better  equipped.     During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  it  was  these 


*)  Wells,  David  A.,  Our  Merchant  Marine.  New  York  1882,  p.  4. 

*)  Elson,  History  of  the  United  States,  New  York  1900,  p.  239. 

•)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  11 — 12. 

*)  Maclay,  E.  S..  History  of  American  Privateers,  New  York  1899,  p.  69. 

»)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  14. 

•)  Maclay,  op.  cit.  Introduction,  p.  VIII. 

')  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  12. 
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converted  merchantmen  that  kept  open 

and  France  and  enabled  the  oolonies  to  cnry  «  tke  Mfotteiow  tkat 

resulted  in  obtaining  Ftaoch  aid.   WUIe  the  Mpa  of  the  i^rfii  aavy 

captured  196  Britiab  veeeeb  daring  tba  coant  of  tlia  nw'X  *  00m 

mittee  of  Parliament  reported  in  177S  tbal  the  nrnmim  of  Briliili  aad 

Irish  ships  that  had  been  dtber  caplmtd  or  dsatioyid  bjr 

ships  of  war  or  privateers  was  733,  of  %rhirh  47  had  baan 

227  retaken,  giving  a  net  fees  of  359  Uiip»«  %rttb  a  vahw  of 

£  2.000.000  and  £2,600,000.  This  oaoHsittee  gave  tbt  Mmber  of  Aawriran 

privateers  as  173.  carrying  3,336  gaaa  and  I3ji40  saaflsrn.  aad  Iha 

number  of  American  ships  capliirsd  or  tmk  bf  tbt  BntHli  m  904. 

with  a  value  of  £  i.8o8,ooo.*)  The  Anerkaa 

activities  so  close  to  the  EngUsh  shocv  tbal 

to  send  out  goods  in  any  but  foraign  ships,  an 

for  the  linen  ships  crossing  the  Irish  QmantU) 

The  provisional  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
States  and  Great  Britain  were  concluded  in 
final  treaty  wzs  signed  at  Paris  on  September  3nl,  1763.'}  This  traaly 
contained  no  stipulation  of  commercial  rvgulatioosw 
States,  as  a  foreign  country,  found  itself  soddonly  art  o0 
channels  of  trade  by  the  operation  of  tbe  BiMih  Na^ptiiM 
By  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  ntfotiated  with  FraMt  Im  tfj^^ 
American  ships  were  given  the  privileges  of  VtmA  ports  «adir  the  mmm 
terms  as  were  granted  to  the  most  favored  nation,  and  had  tbtcoaliBBsd 
use  of  free  ports  in  France  and  in  the  Freocb  West  Indiui  Tbt  port 
priWleges  of  the  most  favored  nation  were  also  aasmd  lo  AflMieaa 
vessels  by  the  Netherlands,  in  a  treaty  coocfaded  in  iTta,  aad  bjr 
Sweden  in  a  treaty  concluded  in  I783-*)  Apart  from  tbisa  Imaiir* 
the  United  States  had  no  qMial  rif^ts  for  its  ships  is  lonlffa  tiidr 
such  as  were  customary  among  the  cooHMrcial  nation  of  tel  Una.  lu 
navy  was  too  small  to  atford  any  proiactioa  to  Aaasricaa  sipping 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Barbary  pimlas.  wbo  iaiHisd  Iht 
northern  coast  of  Africa.  Tbe  central  gu^sffwrnint  ittrtf  was  loo 
loosely  organized  to  take  any  effective  steps  for  tbt  wiioratina  of  tht 


«)  MacUy.  op.  du  Umodtttoi.  p.  Vllt 
•)  AndertOB.  op.  dt.  V.  4.  p.  SJ^. 
•)  Anderioo.  op.  dl.  V.  4.  p.  aoo. 
«)  Treatiet  and  CoooeHoet  of  tbr  " 
•)  Ibid.  p.  144— S51* 
•)  Ibid.  p. 
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commerce  of  the  country,  as  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  most  of 
the  legislative  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  states. 
Moreover,  the  war  had  cost  the  colonies  more  than  $  135,000,000 1)  and 
Congress  foimd  its  energies  fully  taken  up  with  attempts  to  meet  this 
debt  and  put  the  Government  on  a  stable  administrative  basis.  The 
cost  of  replacing  the  merchant  ships  destroyed  or  worn  out  during 
the  seven  years  of  fighting  was  a  heavy  drain  on  the  maritime  states, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  American  merchant  marine  was  not 
very  promising  during  the  years  inunediately  following  the  Revolution. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  Parliament  repealed  all  the  prohibitory  acts 
against  American  commerce  that  had  been  passed  during  the  war,*) 
and  also  freed  ships  of  the  United  States  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
manifestos  on  arrival  at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United 
States.*)  In  December,  1783,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  permitting 
the  importation  direct  from  the  United  States  into  any  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  American  ships,  of  any  unmanufactured  goods  or 
merchandise,  the  importation  of  which  was  not  prohibited  by  law 
(except  oil),  and  any  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  indigo,  masts,  yards,  and 
bowsprits  that  were  the  growth  or  production  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  same  terms  as  if  imported  in  British  bottoms.*)  Another  section 
of  this  decree  attacked  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  in 
its  most  vulnerable  point,  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Previous 
to  the  war,  the  North  American  colonies  had  developed  a  trade  with 
the  British  sugar  islands  amounting  to  $  17,000,000  or  $  18,000,000 
per  annum,  sending  com,  dried  fish,  cattle,  horses  and  lumber,  which 
the  planters  of  the  West  Indies  gladly  received  in  exchange  for  their 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rum,  and  indigo.*) 

These  restrictions  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  West  Indian 
planters,  and  the  petition  for  the  revocation  of  the  order,  which  they 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1784,  gives  an  indication  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies.')  They  set  forth 
that  the  middle  states  of  North  America  formed  the  only  adequate 


*)  Pitkin,  op.  dt.  p.  4. 
«)  23.  Geo,  III,  c.  26. 
»)  23.  Geo,  III,  c.  39. 
*)  Anderson,  op.  cit.  V.  4,  p.  516^517. 
•)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  30. 

•)  Atcheson,  Collection  of  Reports  and  Papers  on  the  Navigation  and  Trade  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  London  1807. 
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source  of  supply  (or  Uie  lumiw  and  pfoviiiaM  UmI  llMf  iiqriraL 

and  that  these  products  could  be  obtaiBed  ia  asKkaivi  far  audi  part  of 

their  produce,  chiefly  rum,  as  could  find  oo  autthst  fa  Bi^jfaad  or  bilaad 

and  would  otherwise  be  entirely  vaatod.  The  patitfau  seated  that  tUa 

trade  was  formerly  carried  on  aloMiat  cotirsiy  by 

of  which  a  large  proportion 

vessels*  adapted  to  the  cheap  am^eyauca  of 

short  voyagea,  but  not  at  all  (tttcd  far  carryfag  a^gar  la 

craft  were  able  to  pick  up  their  cargo  of 

little  bays  and  riven  along  the  coast  of  the  United  Stafaa.  and  mH 

direct  to  the  West  Indies,  while 

to  gather  their  cargoes  at  the  laifs  porta. 

brought  together  by  smaller  veasels  from 

The  use  of  large  ships,  such  as  the  British 

trade  was  now  restricted,  therefore  imrolvud  the 

shipment,  with  its  attendant 

profits,  etc.  The  planters  also  represented  that 

in  this  trade,  must  cross  the  Atlantic  in  ballast,  as  the  trade 

the  United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain  was  already  fa  the  hands  of  an 

adequate  number  of  ships. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  eipenae  faioi^nd  by  the 
of  this  law.  the  planters  also  feaml  the  ctterta  of 
imposed  by  the  States,  which  gave  the  pfcisrBnca  to  the  Frendi  iilendi  *) 
Anderson  gives  the  number  of  veeaeb  which  cntnrsd  the  porta  <d  tka 
British  West  Indies  in  1787  from  the  United  States  aa  309.  of  3$^  tens 
and  the  number  from  the  British  ooloniaa  fa  North  AnMtfcn.  aa  719. 
of  50.263  tons.  The  number  of  sUpa  onlward-bonnd  te  the  United 
States  in  the  same  year  was  373.  of  36.143  ton8»  and  to  the  Biitiriicobnias 
in  North  America.  255,  of  16.152  tona. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Re\-olution,  of  7^  dipa  anpfsd  in  Iha 
carrjnng  trade  of  Great  Britain,  excluiiw  ol  tha 
Indies  and  North  America*  2,342  had  been  built  fa  the 
joined  to  form  the  United  Statea.  and  i.a6o  had  been  bnilt  fa  fof]>%B 
countries.*)    Soon  after  the  conchvion  of 
engaged  in  the  same  trade  waa  7,s8n»  of  which  t»ta6 
built  and  2.892  were  built  in  other  foreign  countiiea.  Th 

»)  Anderson,  op,  c4L  lUftory  01  \.^mmm%»,  \,j.  ^  ^^ 
•)  Champion.  RkhMd.  CuMlSintlnH  ee  Ike  Jhmtm  M 
and  the  U.  S.  d  AnMckn,  LondM  17%^  ^  m. 
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of  foreign  and  American  built  ships  in  the  English  service  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  advocates  of  the  development  of  British  shipyards,  and 
in  1786  Parliament  restricted  the  right  to  consideration  as  "British- 
built  ships"  to  those  actually  constructed  within  Great  Britain  or  her 
dominions.*)  This  law  also  extended  and  regulated  the  mode  of  re- 
gistration, und  increased  the  duty  paid  by  the  foreigner,  to  which 
Americans  were  now  liable. 

During  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  principal  ports 
of  America  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  no  duties  were  collected  by  the 
colonies,  and  the  imposts  which  they  had  collected  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  were  not  exacted  by  the  new  States.  All  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  was  forbidden  by  both  the  laws  of  that 
country  and  of  the  respective  States,  while  the  presence  of  British 
war  vessels  made  trade  with  other  nations  extremely  hazardous. 

Restrictive  acts  were  not  popular  among  the  people  of  the  revolting 
States,  as  they  had  become  wearied  of  this  form  of  legislation  during 
the  British  regime.  Then,  too,  as  Hill  brings  out  in  his  „First  Stages 
of  the  Tariff  Policy  of  the  United  States",*)  political  freedom  brought 
the  desire  for  industrial  and  commercial  freedom.  Whether  the  works 
of  the  Physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith  were  well-known  in  the  colonies 
or  not,  their  doctrines  were  followed  to  a  large  extent.  All  the 
important  American  leaders  of  the  period  favoured  unrestricted  commerce 
at  first,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  most  of  them 
later  advocated  placing  restrictions  on  shipping  as  a  means  of  forcing 
England  to  give  up  her  policy  of  limiting  the  activities  of  American  ships. 

The  act  of  Parliament  of  1783,  which  shut  American  shipping  out 
of  the  West  Indian  trade,  first  aroused  the  spirit  of  retaliation  among 
the  Americans.  Resolutions  were  passed  by  civil  and  commercial 
bodies  throughout  the  States,  calling  on  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 
Under  the  Confederation,  however,  this  was  beyond  its  power,  and  in 
1784  the  States  were  requested  to  grant  the  United  States,  through 
Congress,  the  power  to  prohibit  for  15  years  the  importation  of  goods 
into  any  of  the  States  except  in  American  vessels  or  those  of  nations 
with  whom  the  United  States  had  commercial  treaties.  The  United 
States  had  no  such  treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  that  time.  This  attempt 
was  unsuccessful,  local  jealousy  and  inertia  being  sufficient  to  prevent 
some  of  the  States  from  giving  up  to  the  central  government  any  part 

»)  26.  Geo,  III,  c.  60. 

•)  Hill,  Charles  S.,  History  of  American  Shipping,  New  York  1883,  p.  38 — 107. 
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of  their  individual  kgttlauvc  nglus.    By  17S6  only  torn  States  had 
passed  the  law  requested. 

But  restrictkms  of  varioiis  lands  wn 
by  the  individual  Stales.  In  New  HampUiirr  and 
extraordinary  tonnage  duties  %vefs  laid  on  all  foicipi  vessels  in  1765. 
while  American  shipft  rmalasd  frss.  In  17S4  Nrw  Yoik  phosd  doiMr 
import  duties  on  all  goods  bfoagbt  by  BnuUi  vsssslib  vlMkffr  llie) 
came  directly  or  tbiougb  other  States.  Marylaad  Isvisd  a  4aty  of  t  1 
per  ton  on  Bhti^  vessek.  66  oente  per  ton  on  Dotch  or  Fwmdk 
and  admitted  American  vessels  frse«  Vlf|iaia  Itvisd  dbcMrinalli 
port  duties  and  tonnage  does,  British  vassals  |ia|lig  $  I  ^  loa. 
or  Dutch,  50  cents  per  ton,  while  Amerieaa 
imported  in  American  or  French  vessels  was 
brought  by  British  vessds  was  taxed.  Sooth  CaroHaa  laid  a  doly  oi 
I  s  3  d  per  ton  on  foreign  ships  and  a  per  cant  ad 
on  goods  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  North  Carolh 
shipping  by  discriminating  tonnage  and  tariff  dotica. 
foreign  ships  i  s  8  d  per  ton,  and  Rhode  Island,  Coooacticoi.  Sew  Jer»y. 
and  Delaware  levied  tonnage  taxesi 

Pennsylvania  passed  a  tariff  act  ui  1763  winch  servod  m 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  in  1789.  lukvisd  ^ 
duties  affecting  shipping:*) 

"Upon  all  rum  imported  in  any  vasssi  bsknglag  to  aa 
state  or  kingdom.  6  d  for  every  gallon  thenof.  and  the  Kka  saai  opoa 
all  rum  imported  into  this  State  by  land  or  water  torn  any  of  tka  IMSsd 
States  except  it  should  be  made  to  appear  by  the  oath  of  tha 
certified  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  which  it  OHiy  be  lart 
that  it  was  distilled  in  the  SUte  fram  which  it  be  iaporlcd.  or  that 
it  has  been  imported  into  that  Stete  by  vasssis  hsteagjng  to  tha  Uailod 

States.  ^^ 

•'Upon  all  tarred  cordage,  yarns,  or  fiasd  riBl^t.  ••*■■••  4  4  •» 

every  hundredweight  thereof* 

"Upon  all  white  ropes,  log  lines,  twine,  and  mm.  lasMltegli  6d 
for  every  hundredweight  thereof.  

•'Upon  all  readymade  sails.  10  per  cent,  ad  valoraas. 

•Upon  every  ton  of  shippii«  betengiog  fa  whole  or  jmjputtony 
foreign  nation  or  state  whate\-er,  except  soch  as  tha ' 


>)  Hill.  op.  dt  appoKUs.  p.  VIII. 
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of  the  United  States  have  entered  into  treaties  of  commerce  with, 
7  shillings  6  d  for  every  ton  thereof,  carpenter's  measure,  for  each  and 
every  voyage. 

"Upon  all  teas  imported  from  Europe  or  the  West  Indies,  viz: 
Upon  every  pound  of  Hyson  tea,  6  d;  upon  every  pound  of  other 
tea,  2d. 

At  tins  ume  American  vessels  were  admitted  into  British  ports 
on  the  payment  of  lights,  Trinity  House,  and  other  port  dues,  which 
were  no  heavier  than  those  paid  by  the  ships  of  any  other  foreign  nation. 
In  France  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  admitted  nearly  on  a  level 
with  French  ships,  and  American-built  ships  were  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  registration  in  France  accorded  to  French-built  vessels. 
In  the  appendix  to  a  report  on  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries  made  in  1790, 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  224  ships,  of  31,799  tons,  entered  French 
ports  in  1789,  of  which  13,  of  2,105  tons,  were  French;  43,  of  4,781  tons 
British;  and  163,  of  24,173  tons  American. 

The  Committee  of  Merchants  of  London,  in  1789,  in  response  to  a 
series  of  questions  from  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  stated  that  an 
American  ship  of  160  tons  entering  the  harbour  of  London  was  required 
to  pay  £  21  15  s  light  money,  £  5  4  s  2  d  Trinity  House  dues,  and  £  8  7  s 
dues  for  entry  inward  and  outward  and  clearing,  a  total  of  £  35  6  s  2  d, 
from  which  was  deducted  £6  for  the  gd  per  ton  pierage  laid  on  the 
cargo,  which  was  restored  to  the  ship,  leaving  net  charges  of  £  29  6  s  2  d. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  of  this  period  was  the  activity  of  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary 
Coast.  Without  a  navy  for  protection,  the  commerce  of  the  new  Republic 
was  left  exposed  to  the  constant  danger  of  attack  by  the  sea-robbers 
of  Northern  Africa.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  also,  to  judge 
from  writers  of  that  period,  that  any  injury  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation 
was  regarded  as  a  direct  benefit  to  its  competitors,  and  Lord  Sheffield 
wrote  that  the  Barbary  pirates  were  in  reality  a  blessing  to  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  the  injury  which  they  inflicted  on  American  ship- 
ping,*) while  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  that  London  merchants  cynically 
declared  that  "if  there  were  no  Algiers,  it  would  be  worth  England's 
while  to  build  one."*) 

Shut  out  from  their  old  channels  of  trade,  the  mariners  of  America 
in  this  period  were  driven  to  seek  their  opportunities  in  the  most  distant 

*)  Sheffield,  op.  cit.  p.  252. 
•)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  31. 
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sections  of  the  globe.  In  1  rt»r  ur)'.  1784,  Captain  finww  iH  oat  from 
New  York  in  ibe  /Cm/^ru  ^  Ckms.  bovod  far  CaataL  Tkii  li  thr 
first  rfcofded  trip  from  the  Atlantic  Coaal  ol  Nortk  (kiwfra 
to  China.  Captain  Greene  letmncd  in  May.  1765,  Ittving  Mide  Cke 
tripini4montliianda7dayf.  In  Deonber.  1763.  EiiM  Httikit  Drc^ 
who  later  rose  to  oonriderable  fane  in  AiMfiean  ^ktffki%  dichic  «»< 
his  Gramd  Turk,  under  Captain  Weal,  on  Hie  fru  wfw^  fmn  He* 
York  to  the  Isle  of  Franee  (MaaritiaeX  India,  and  Chtea. 
imported  direct  from  the  Far  East  wvte  admifised  in  Ike 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  the  nmopoly  of  iIm  Btilirfi  Eael  IndU 
Company  was  broken.  InNovenber,i7tt,l«oahipiWKnloadfagallfer 
same  time  in  Boeton  for  the  Isle  of  Flranee  and  lndfa.0 

The  small  siie  of  some  of  the  iUpa  in  vWch  Anvtiaui 
made  soccesafol  trips  to  China  is  rmarkable.  Smart  Dean,  a 
man  of  the  Revolution,  made  a  trip  to  Canton  with  a  crrw  of  15  man 
and  boys  in  the  80-ton  Exf^frmmi.  reliiraiug  wiihonl  the  lam  ol  n  amn 
Voyages  to  the  East  were  undertalcen 
many  of  them  turned  out  total  lomes  mlher  than 
While  American  shipmasters  had  a  flag,  they  had  nO| 
them  powerful  enough  to  guarantee  the  proteclfcm  whidl  Ike 
English,  and  French  traders  in  the  Orient  mmivad.  If 
in  evading  the  press  gangs  of  the  Britisb  vmadi  vhlcl 
the  American  coast,  and  the  pirates  who  Infaitiid  the  sea*  from  tkr 
Bahamas  to  the  harbour  entranom  of 
they  were  likely  to  find  their  ships  cnnfiscatad  in 
slightest  pretext,  and  they  were  ahrayt  anbiertad  lo  Ike  paymaaH  of 
many  heavy  tonnage,  harbour,  and 

i)  Ifftrvin.  op.  est    y 


m. 

Shipping  under  protection. 

1789—1815. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  central  government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  so  limited  that 
Congress  was  unable  to  protect  or  regulate  effectively  the  American 
merchant  marine.  This  inability  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  early  form  of  government  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
>vith  foreign  nations  was  given  to  Congress  by  this  document,  and 
the  States  were  prohibited  from  making  treaties,  levying  imposts 
or  duties  on  imports  "except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws",  or  laying  tonnage  duties.^)  These  two 
clauses,  the  first  recognizing  the  capacity  of  the  central  government 
to  take  such  steps  as  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  country  might 
demand,  and  the  second  removing  the  cause  of  the  confusion  and  dissen- 
sion which  had  arisen  between  the  separate  States  during  the  period 
of  the  Confederation,  are  the  basis  of  all  Government  action  in  regard 
to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  met  in  April,  1789,  and 
among  the  first  matters  brought  to  its  attention  were  the  needs  of 
American  shipping.  Within  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session 
for  the  consideration  of  legislation,  James  Madison  introduced  bills 
for  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage.*)  While  primarily  a  revenue  measure, 


*)  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Article  I,  Sec.  B,  Sec.  lo. 

•)  Gales  &  Seatons,  History  of  Debates  in  Congress,  p.  io6 — io8. 
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the  second  bill  as  introduced  was  d«%BHl  to 

merchant  marine  by  means  of  fevom  io  the  mie  of  Iohi^  dotit^ 
charged  on  vesseb  owned  in  the  UoHid  Stil«»  and  Hit  fbH  via  iwdiK 
made  to  operate  (or  the  benefit  of  AoMfflcaB  ddpoi 
for  legishtion  for  the  benefit  o(  the  mctchant 

Congress  by  the  merchants  and  shipwrights  of  Ph 

and  Baltimore.^  the  genend  Sfinfimwl  of  wMck  is  iadleaiid  by  ^ 
following  extract  from  the  memorial  pmaanted  by  the  mmkonls  ami) 
shipowners  of  Baltimore: 

"Among  the  advantages  looked  for  from  the  notiimal  fsmnmrnni 
is  the  increase  of  the  shipping  and  nmiitime  stmi^tk  of  ibr  Vmu4 
States  of  America,  by  latrs  similar  in  their  natnm  and  opanOon  to  dir 
British  Navigation  AcU.  or  Uws  differii^  only  Iram  Ihaat  wkmo  a 
difference  in  the  drcmnstanoes  of  the  two  conntrim  amy  nndv  any 
deviation  necessary.  Your  petitionefs.  on  whichettf  aldt  they  nmy 
turn  their  eyes,  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  UnUsd 
become  as  powerful  in  shipping  as  any  nation  in  tilt 
us  to  add,  that  for  want  of  national  piolactii 
our  shipping  has  fallen  into  decay  and  involved 
distress." 

While  many  of  the  Amtruan  jxlni.  al  Ujt^Uis  •!  !:..  j«rf>  .•  ij*. 
pear  to  have  been  believers  m  unrt-^trn  tni  i-  mitu:.r  »  !*.'%  fr^  ,^'  u^^j 
the  need  for  the  passage  of  naM^atMii  a«.t%  ^%  a  nKai<%  t-i  ^li^^^iii^  ic- 
lief  from  the  discriminations  and  restrictions  lo  wMch  AnHSknn  tdripi 
were  then  subjected  by  foreign  countries.  As  an  indnesmsnl  lor  tkr 
use  of  American  bottoms  in  the  import  tiadt,  a  danm  wns  lastrtad 
in  revenue  act  of  July  4,  1789.  allowtng  a  dboonnl  of  10  par  cm!  on 
the  duties  on  goods  brought  in  by  American  tUpt.*)  TMs  wns  Ike  se- 
cond statute  enacted  by  Coi^ress,  the  first  bring  ■miy  a  tenml  ngn- 
lation  of  the  administration  of  oaths*  and  wns  dsalfBtd  pfiamri^  Id 
raise,  by  means  of  duties  00  imports,  the  fwnnnt  of  whidi  Ihr 
government  stood  in  great  need. 

Another  section  of  this  act  gave  direct  enoo«ngMMnl  to  lltt 
lopment  of  American  trade  with  the  East  Imttm*  by  not  on^ 
lower  duties  on  the  products  of  thorn  nffons  when  bRNflM  by 


>)  American  State  Pkpece.  v.  IX  PteMMe  nctlM.  *    I  r  *    **•*-  ^  *'^- 
and  NavigatkMi  eectioa.  v.  t.  p.  5.  6. 

•)  Adams.  H.  C.  TasattM  la  tte  UaMed 

•)  United  Sutae  SlatsWa  at  Uffe.  ir.  1.  p.  m^ 
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ships,  but  by  giving  special  preference  to  such  as  were  brought  direct 
from  India  and  China  in  American  bottoms,  rather  than  from  Europe 
or  other  transhipping  points.  On  tea,  which  was  the  great  staple  of  this 
trade,  the  following  schedule  of  duties  was  imposed: 


Oaaol  tea 

Imported  direct  in 
American  vessels 

$ 

Imported  from 

Europe  in  American 

vessels 

$ 

Imported  in 
foreign  vessels 

S 

BohM 

Souchong  or  other  black 

Hyson 

Other  green 

0,06  per  pound 
0,10 
0.20    . 
0,12    ,, 

0,08  per  pound 

0.13 
0,26 
0,16    ,, 

0,15  per  pound 
0,22 

0.45 
0,27    .. 

All  other  products  of  the  East  Indies  were  allowed  to  enter  free  of 
duty  if  imported  in  American  vessels,  but  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of 
12  Vi  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  As  a  result  of 
this  discrimination,  a  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  City 
of  New  York  reported  in  1828  that  it  believed  that  not  a  pound  of  tea 
had  been  imported  into  the  United  States  in  other  than  American  bottoms 
since  the  passing  of  this  act.*) 

There  were  some  forty  New  England  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope  in  1789,  and  with  the  encouragement 
given  them,  their  number  increased  rapidly.*)  The  **China  trade'',  as 
it  was  called,  centred  in  the  ports  of  Boston,  Salem,  and  Providence, 
whence  the  ships  sailed  with  cargoes  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  salt  fish, 
rum,  and  ginseng.  With  the  exception  of  ginseng,  these  articles  were 
not  in  demand  in  the  East  Indies,  but  the  skippers  were  able  to  trade 
them  en  route  for  Madeira  wine,  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles 
suitable  to  the  Oriental  market.  In  the  ports  of  China  and  India  these 
cargoes  were  exchanged  for  tea,  coffee,  spices,  silks,  nankeens,  and 
other  products  of  the  Far  East,  all  of  which  had  a  high  value  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk.*)  So  extensive  did  this  trade  become  that  soon  the 
American  traders  were  not  only  supplying  the  American  market,  but 
were  re-exporting  large  quantities  of  Oriental  goods  to  Europe,  thereby 
breaking  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Immediately  following  the  granting  of  tariff  preferences  to  goods 

*)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  41. 

•)  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

•)  Coman.  Katharine,  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  New  York  1912,  p.  134. 
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brought  in  Americmn  bottoni.  Congiwi,  by  the  act  ol  Joly  m.  178%^) 

laid  the  following  duticft  on 


On  ■hipi  bttUt  ia  Um  U 
Oa  abliM  bttUt  IB  tiM  VwHtai 
On  ahipt  boUi  buUt  aad 


This  act  further  pmvkM  that  tbaia  dMt  «wt  to  bt  paid  only 
once  a  year  by  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  if  bnilf  and  ownad 
in  the  United  Sutes,  while  all  vtasiih  ownad  wholy  or  in  part  by  far* 
eigners,  whether  American  or  foreign  bnDt*  and  Mfif*'  ^  ^  caaalftig 
trade  were  required  to  pay  a  doty  of  50  cants  per  ton  on  aadi  anHy 
into  an  American  port.  Hence,  while  the  coasting  tindt  ol  tht  Unitol 
States  was  not  absolutely  closed  to  fofcign  ships  nntil  itty.  sncll  wmmk 
were  practically  excluded  from  this  trade  by  tha  passing  al  tiris  net. 
A  foreign  vessel  of  100  tons,  carrying  a  cargo  from  one  pott  of  tha  UnUnd 
States  to  another,  would  be  required  by  this  act  to  pay  $  9a  iannagr 
duty  upon  reaching  its  destination,  while  an  American  vamd  ol  thr 
same  size  was  only  required  to  pay  $  6.  Mofeovet .  alfear  paying  tfeA» 
duty  once  in  a  year,  the  American  vcasd  could  tiade  in  any  or  ai  ol 
the  American  ports  with  no  further  doty,  wMk 
foreign  vessel  would  be  subjected  to  the  tax  upon 
American  ships  an  advantage  that  foreign  vcassb  wwa  poamflsm  to 
overcome.  The  American  coasting  trade  has  batn  aaoi 
fore,  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  pceaent  focm  ol 

The  tax  on  ships  built  and  owned  in  the  United  States  wns 
because,  to  quote  James  Madison,  '"some  provliion  ol  this 
necessary  for  the  support  of  lightboosea.  hospitab  for  dhabbd 
and  other  establishements  incident  to  conMBMroe.*^) 

On  September  ist,  1789,  Coi^^ras  provided  by  statnia  for  the  iv 
gistration  as  American  ships  of  only  sodi  vmaels  as  wtn  baOt  in^^ 
United  States  and  owned  by  American  dtiaena,  or  snch  ioreign  Mf^ 
as  had  remained  in  the  poise  winn  of  American  citiiifm  sinoe  befocir 

May  16.  I789.*)  

In  1790  the  need  for  more  revenne  led  to  thefaicwsingoltnedntias 
imposed  by  the  act  of  July  4,  1789,   The  dotica  on  Un  ^ 

raised,  without  destroying  the  pteferencm  given  to 


«)  United  StatM  SUMH  at  Lva^  v.  I,  ^  a: 
•)  Bates,  W.  W.,  Amukmn  S«iPtc»no^  '^^  ' 

New  York  1906.  p.  61. 

•)  United  SUtce  Sutntee  at  Uffe,  v.  I.  ^  55. 
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and  the  duty  of  12^  per  cent  on  other  oriental  goods  brought  in  foreign 
bottoms  was  retained.  Instead,  however,  of  allowing  a  discount  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  duties  on  goods  imported  in  American  ships,  this  act 
levied  an  additional  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  all  goods  imported  in  foreign 
vetsek.*) 

Another  act  passed  in  1790  laid  down  a  series  of  rules  for  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legislation  regarding  the  personnel 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.*)  'This  act  embodied  the  best  usages 
then  prevaihng  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  seamen,  and  made 
it  the  subject  of  specific  requirements  and  prohibitions.  A  written 
contract  was  to  be  entered  into  with  the  seamen,  specifying  the  voyage 
and  the  rate  of  wages.  In  the  absence  of  the  shipping  articles  required 
by  law.  the  master  had  no  control  over  his  men,  and  was  compelled 
to  pay  for  their  services  the  highest  current  rates,  the  ship  itself  being 
made  liable  for  wages.  Masters  were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties, 
to  abandon  native  mariners  in  a  foreign  country;  but  if,  after  contrac- 
ting, the  seamen  deserted,  they  were  liable  to  forfeiture  of  wages,  and 
could  be  brought  back  under  compulsion."*) 

This  year  was  also  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  first  voyage 
around  the  world  by  an  American  vessel.  In  1787  the  213-ton  square- 
rigged  ship  Cohunbia^  under  Captain  John  Kendrick,  and  the  90-ton 
sloop  Lady  WashmgUm^  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  had 
«ct  out  from  Boston  for  the  west  coast  of  North  America.  They  spent 
some  time  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  then  rounded  Cape  Horn  early 
in  1788.  the  Lady  WasUngbm  arriving  at  Nootka  Sound  on  August 
i6th,  1788,  and  being  joined  there  by  the  Columbia  a  week  later. 
The  vessels  spent  the  >%inter  of  1788--89  trading  with  the  Indians. 
In  the  qning  Captain  Gray  took  command  of  the  Columbia  and  Captain 
Kendrick  took  the  Lady  Waskmgbm,  They  crossed  the  Pacific 
separately,  Captain  Gray  stopping  at  Canton  to  exchange  his  cargo 
of  furs  for  tea.  and  then  continuing  his  voyage  to  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  April  loth,  1790.  The  Lady  Washington  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  vessel  to  display  the  American  flag  in  a  port  of  Japan, 
although  she  u-as  refused  the  right  to  land  there.*) 

■)  United  Maic3  statutes  at  Large  v.  I,  p.  180. 

■)  Ibid.  p.  131. 

^  Soley.  J.  R.  in  Shaler's  United  States  of  America,  New  York  1904,  p.  5'^^- 

^  Marvin,  op.  cit..  p.  61—74. 
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In  1792  the  reguiiation  act  ol  1789  w»i  amciided*)  to  admit  to 
American  registr>'  fthipa  lawfully  mnrtamnirf  aa  priaaa  or  fc^rfttlitl  bf 
the  laws  of  the  United  Statoa.  and  to  ptohibH  tbt  nfiatimtioo  of  viMeb 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  Amerkao  dtiaim  rwiilii^  in  facfgn 
countries,  with  the  exoeptkm  of  Amerkaa  cooaak  and  tilt  i^Hiia  or 
partners  of  American  boaincas  h<ia]icaw 

Prior  to  the  opeimtioo  of  this  act.  no  neoida  «wi  kept  at  the 
United  States  Treasury  of  toonifle  of  the  Unitod  SlalMw  «Mffil  tkt 
account  of  tonnage  duties  collected,  and  it  is  theniocv  Hrp^tffWt  to 
determine  the  exact  extent  of  the  growth  of  the  Amrrkan  wmnkuA 
marine  during  the  years  1789.  1790.  1791.  and  I79i,*)  The  laeoids  of 
the  entries  of  vesaeb  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  show  that  of  MO^i^ 
tons  of  shipping  entered  in  the  last  it\*e  months  of  17A9.  USJ^^  tons 
represented  American  vessels.  In  1790,  the  first  fnO  ymr  lor  whidi  tkt 
tonnage  was  recorded,  the  total  entries  amonoltd  to  605.513  toMw  of 
which  3S4'7^  tons,  or  59  per  cent,  were  American.  By  179a  tiM  Mai 
tonnage  entered  had  risen  to  only  658, 957  tons»  Imt  the 
under  the  American  flag  was  414,679  tons,  or  63  percent,  as< 
59  per  cent  in  1790.*)  The  table  of  registered  tonm^  aqpifid  in  liMi%n 
trade  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  Stalaa  ComariarioMr 
of  Navigation  shows  an  increase  from  123,893  tons  lor  tht  htH  thm 
months  of  1789  and  346,254  tons  for  1790,  to  411,438  tons  in  tj^i/) 
but  these  figures  were  taken  from  the  acooonts  of 
duties  were  collected,  and  include  repeated  entries  of  the 
so  that  they  are  obviously  high.*)  In  a  report  to  tlie  Uoosa  of 
sen tatives  dated  Januar>'  10.  1794.  Alexander  Hamiltoo,  than 
of  the  Treasury,  gives  the  actual  tonnage  of 
in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  ooontries.  lor  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1792,  as  289.394  tons.*) 

The  first  records  made  of  the  tonnage  of 
for  foreign  trade  were  those  for  1793,  in  which  jrenr  thdr 
amounted  to  367734.  The  fact  that  this  som  is  compoled  00  titt  actaal 
number  of  ships  registered,  and  not  on  the  sh^  P^ytag 

>)  United  StatM  Sutvtas  at  Urft.  v.  1,  pi  sS;. 

•)  Letter  of  Joseph  Noarte  to  tlw  Sectetary  of  Ikt 
Commerce  and  Navigatioo.  v.  1.  p.  S95 

•)  American  Statat  Papeca.  Ciwiaira  and  KavifpUtaL  p^  tj^ 
the  Merchant  liarioe  CnrnmlMini,  1905.  p.  17^^ 

«)  Annual  Report  of  the  Taltid  SlalM  Ommdmiamm  of  Kaitpiww>  i^tt,  Talit  17. 

*)  Letter  of  Joseph  Nouree.  cMid  ahova. 

•)  American  State  Papers.  riiMHtm  and  Nairifalioa.  v.  t.  p   t$i. 
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has  been  overlooked  by  some  prominent  writers  on  this  subject,  who 
attribute  the  apparent  decrease  from  411,438  tons  to  the  effect  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Portugal  and  Algiers,  through  the 
interference  of  Great  Britain,  which  left  the  American  merchantmen 
without  the  protection  which  they  had  been  formerly  given  by  the 
Portuguese  navy.*)  The  removal  of  this  protection  did  no  doubt  injure 
American  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  apparently  brought 
about  by  Great  Britain  for  that  purpose,  but  the  first  of  the  piratical 
craft  of  the  Algerines  to  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean  did  not  pass  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  until  October  5th,  1793*),  and  the  effect  of  their 
depredations  was  not  great  enough  to  cause  a  drop  of  more  than  40,000 
tons  during  1793. 

Of  great  effect,  however,  were  the  European  troubles  which  began 
in  the  same  year.  In  February,  1793,  France  opened  all  her  colonial 
ports  to  American  vessels,*)  and  in  March  the  carrying  trade  between 
the  colonies  and  France  was  opened  to  American  ships.*)  American 
merchantmen  were  not  permitted  to  enter  this  new  field  unmolested, 
however,  and  while  the  hostilities  between  France  and  England  made 
the  United  States  the  only  carrying  nation  of  any  consequence,  they 
also  subjected  that  country's  ships  to  the  danger  of  confiscation  by 
one  side  or  the  other  for  infraction  of  a  remarkable  series  of  restrictions. 

In  May,  1793,  France  authorized  French  armed  vessels  to  capture 
and  take  into  French  ports  any  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions 
and  bound  to  hostile  ports.*)  American  ships,  however,  were  exempted 
in  the  same  month  from  the  operation  of  this  rule,  as  it  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1778  between  the  United  States  and  France.*) 
In  June  a  British  Order  in  Council  directed  the  commanders  of  British 
men-of-war  and  privateers  to  detain  all  neutral  vessels  loaded  with 
food  or  provisions  and  destined  to  French  ports.  The  provisions  thus 
seized  were  to  be  bought  by  the  Government  at  the  most  convenient 
port  and  the  ships  released  upon  receiving  compensation  for  their  cargoes. 
This  proclamation  also  announced  the  policy  of  seizing  all  vessels  bound 
to  ports  declared  by  Great  Britain  to  be  blockaded,  whether  such  blockade 

*)  Bates,  American  Navigation,  p.  107;  American  Marine,  The  Shipping  Question 
in  History  and  Politics,  Boston  and  New  York  1892,  p.  97;  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  50 — 53; 
Solcy,  op.  cit.  p.  529. 

•)  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  v.  I,  p.  293 — 300. 

*)  Ibid.  p.  362. 

*)  Ibid.  p.  363. 

»)  Ibid.  p.  244. 

•)  Treaties  and  Conventions,  p.  251. 
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actually  existed  or  not.*)    Spmn  ftaics  lliat  the 

under  this  procbmatkin  was  diitdvaiitifHMi  to  tibt 

they  received  only  a  nominal  rrrftmiiiem  for  thtk  «afia»  is  ptect  of  ikt 

large  profits  offered  by  the  porta  ai  ^mtttrnthmX^ 

In  November.   1793*  another  Order  hi 
ships  to  capture  and  take  into  British  porta 
uith  the  produce  of  France  or  her 
with  the  French  colonies.*)    Under  theee 
seized  and  condemned  by  the  British  at 
number  at  St.  Kitts,  and  over  150  man 
British  ports  in  the  Windward  Isfamda.«) 
these  orders  were  amended  to  nuke  mbject  to 
as  were  laden  with  goods  produced  ui  the  Fkmch  Weal 
direct  to  any  European  country,  or  with  Frriiih  uwaed 
soever  port  bound,  or  which  were  attempting  to  enter  porta  hi 
West  Indies  that  had  been  decbred  to  be  Uodaidsd.*) 

In  carrying  out  these  instmctioiia,  the  BritUi  wmwf 
active  impressment  of  American  aeamen«  a  pfacHee  Iktt 
been  carried  on  to  some  extent.   British  naval  olficen  m 
by  their  government  to  search  ail  American  ships  ior  BfMril 
who.  if  found,  were  forced  to  enter  the  Englirii  fffirioa. 

While  less  active  at  that  time,  the  French  also  pftyed  ot 
shipping,  and  in  1794  a  list  was  published  of  j8 
had  been  captured  on  the  high  seas  and  taken  into  Fieach  pofta  bjf 
French  warships  and  pri\^teers  for  oonfiMatioo.*) 

In  order  to  protect  American  shipa  from  both 
an  embargo  was  placed  on  American  porta  lor  a  period  of  60  daya. 
ginning  in  March.  1794*).  forbidding  the  ckntanre  of  any 
such  ports  for  "any  foreign  port  or  phce" 

In  this  same  year  the  United  Stataa  cooctodca  tnc  nm 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  commonly  known  aa  the  J^  Ttanljr.    R 
was  not  put  into  effect  until  1797  and  ita  optmtion  caflM  to  an  end 
in  1807.  without  its  having  had  any  great  effect  on  the 

>)  Amerkma  State  PspMv.  Fofiiii 

•)  Speari.  op.  dL  p.  119—14^ 

•)  Amerksa  State  PlMpwa,  Fdniga 

•)  Bates.  AoMfkaa  Ka»igattoi.  ^  jC 

•)  American  State  Plipm*  F^iaif 

•)  Marvin,  op.  dt,  p.  54. 

»)  United  Sutet  SUtntM  at  Uffi*.  v.  I,  p. 
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the  United  States.  Arms,  ammunition,  naval  stores,  and  provisions 
were  declared  to  be  contraband  of  war,  but  indemnification  was  required 
for  foodstuffs  seized.  American  vessels  were  granted  access  to  British 
ports  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  was 
opened  to  a  limited  extent  to  American  vessels  of  not  more  than  70  tons.  *) 
This  last  clause  was  made  subject  to  such  conditions  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  left  out  of  the  treaty 
that  was  finally  carried  into  effect.*) 

In  1796  France  took  a  more  aggressive  attitude  toward  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  United  States,  by  declaring,  on  July  2nd,  1796,  that 
she  would  treat  neutral  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  treated  by  Great  Britain.')  So  aggressively  was  this  pro- 
posal carried  out,  that  in  1796, 1797,  and  1798,  no  less  than  134  American 
vessels  were  captured  by  French  vessels  and  taken  into  the  ports  of 
Spain  alone.*)  This  forced  the  United  States  to  retaliate  by  passing 
in  1798  a  series  of  acts  culminating  in  those  of  July  7  and  9,  which 
declared  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France  to  be  no 
longer  operative*),  and  authorized  the  President  to  instruct  the  officers 
of  naval  vessels  to  capture  any  armed  French  vessels,  and  also  to  commis- 
sion privateers  for  the  same  purpose.*)  Three  battles  took  place  between 
American  andFrench  naval  vessels,  besides  many  privateer  engagements.') 
On  September  30th,  1800,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  was  concluded, 
thus  formally  ending  a  war  that  had  never  been  formally  begun.*) 

According  to  the  table  of  registered  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  as  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  rose  steadily  from  367,734  tons 
in  1793  to  667,107  tons  in  i8oo.*)  The  record  of  the  entries  into  American 
ports  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  however,  does  not  indicate 
such  steady  increase.  According  to  the  latter  figures,  the  entries  of 
American  vessels  increased  steadily  from  1793,  when  they  aggregated 
447754  tons,  to  1796,  when  they  amounted  to  675,046  tons.  In  the 
same  period  the  entries  of  foreign  vessels  dropped  from  163,566  tons 

*)  Treaties  and  Conventions,  p.  318 — 332. 

•)  Bates.  American  Navigation,  p.  126 — 131. 

■)  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  v.  i,  p.  576—577. 

•)  American  SUte  Papers.  Foreign  Relations,  v.  II,  p.  446—452. 

•)  United  SUtes  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  I,  p.  578.  ch.  67. 

•)  IWd.  p.  578.  ch.  68. 

»)  Marvin,  p.  54. 

•)  Treaties  and  Conventions,  p.  266 — 275. 

•)  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  (Table  17). 
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to  46.846  toot.*)  The  ibart  of  the  tiade  of  tho  ttated 

which  was  carried  in  its  own  vomIs.  fvpad  Inm  ^  par  <«il  te  1791 

to  73  per  cent  in  1793  and  94  par  caol  In  tj^*)   Bjr  ifgt  tka 

of  American  vaaaab  had  fallen  t^  Sna45  tarn,  and  Choae  of 

vesieb  had  inoeaaed*  to  that 

cent  of  the  total  entrisa.    Thejr  InrnMiiJ  in  ■tiialiii  Imb^  iii  the 

following  years,  bat  the  amount  of 

this  gain,  and  it  was  not  until  1804  that 

up  90  per  cent  of  the  entriea. 

The  foUouing  extract  from  a  letter  of  Albcft 
of  the  Treasury,  accompanying  the 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  for 
parently  steady  growth  of  the 
Z794  and  1800:  "By  the  mode  in  which 
of  district  tonnage,  the 
issued,  and  the  total  amount  of 
is  considered  as  the  actual  existing 
of  vessels  lost  at  sea,  or  captured*  hot 
returned,  or  whose  fate  has  not  been 
to  make  part  of  that  nominal  tonnage;  and  the 
cause  increased  every  year,  until  in  the  yean  179B 
minal  actual  tonnage  exceeded  the 
which  duties  are  paid,  although  thb  last 
of  the  same  vessel/**) 

An  attempt  was  made  to  <  .rrnrt  theike  sftistka»  hot  at  the 
this  report  was  prepared  the  corrected 
from  only  23  ports.  These  cowectad  retwna 
of  registered  shipping  that  appeared  on  the 
these  towns,  only  64.371  tons  were  actually  hi  earisleMe  00  thr  jt* 
of  December,  1800.  The  Treasorrr  goes  00  to  say:  •'If  the  errors  Im  Ihi 
other  ports  have  been  in  the  same  ratio,  the  whole 
of  the  United  Sutes  on  the  same  day,  instead  of 
as  stated  in  the  annual  statement,  amoonled  only  to  517^00  loas 
This  is  only  conjectured;  bot  there  is  good  rsasoo  to  brfirt^  that  Ike 
total  difference  between  the  actoal  tomwige  of  tfeiy  dmcsipCiaa  Oc- 
cluding vessels  engaged  in  the  coaatiag  tmde,  iihefiea.  elcX  aad  Iht 

>)  Amerkaa  Stmt*  Pspsfi* 
•)  Hearii^  Biioii 
«)  Amerksa  Sisit 
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tonnage  returned  in  the  statement  as  such,  was  not  less  than  200,000  tons 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  1800;  that  is  to  say,  that,  instead  of  the 
972,000  tons  exhibited  in  that  statement,  the  United  States  did  not 
possess  above  770,000.  Farther  back  than  the  close  of  the  year  1800, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  that  error." 

The  discrepancy  noted  in  this  letter  was  mentioned  in  the  reports 
on  tonnage  for  1796, 1798,  and  1799,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
the  error  in  those  years.*) 

Entries  into  American  ports  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
between  1789  and  1820,  as  compiled  from  American  State  Papers  by 
Hon.     Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation: 


Calendar  >-car 

American  vessels 
Tons 

Per  cent 

Foreign  vessels 
Tons 

Per  cent 

1789 

123.949 

53 

110.465 

47 

1790 

354.767 

59 

250,746 

41 

1791 

363.662 

60 

240,548 

40 

1792 

414,679 

63 

244.278 

37 

1793 

447.754 

73 

163,566 

27 

1794 

525.649 

86 

82.974 

14 

1795 

580.277 

91 

56.832 

9 

1796 

675.046 

94 

46.846 

6 

1797 

608,078 

88 

76.693* 

12 

1798 

522.245 

85 

85.566* 

15 

1799 

626.495 

85 

109.599* 

15 

1800 

644.076 

82 

123,882 

18 

1801 

799.304 

83 

158.365 

17 

1802 

798.805 

84 

146,799 

16 

1803 

787.424 

83 

163.713 

17 

1804 

1. 132.709 

90 

121,925* 

10 

1805 

922.298 

91 

87.842* 

9 

1806 

957.603 

91 

90,711* 

9 

1807 

1,020.472 

92 

86.780* 

8 

1808 

492.164 

91 

47.674* 

9 

1809 

575.7" 

85 

99.205* 

15 

1810 

876.391 

91 

80,316* 

9 

1811 

921.750 

96 

33.202* 

4 

1812 

655.776 

93 

47,098* 

7 

1813 

233.966 

67 

112,256* 

33 

18x4 

58.756 

55 

48.305* 

45 

1815 

694.754 

76 

216,277 

24 

1816 

877.461 

77 

259.017 

23 

1817 

780.136 

79 

212.420 

21 

1818 

755.101 

82 

161.414 

18 

1819 

783.579 

91 

85.554 

9 

1820 

801.253 

91 

79.204 

9 

*)  American  State  Papers,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  p.  385,  445,  454. 
•)  from  Seibert's  Statistical  Review,  p.  445. 
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The  drop  in  the  toUl  ftf^ttrnwd  taaaifi  of  Hit  IMlad  State  fnm 
669.92Z  tons  in  1800  to  633.907  in  1801  aod  yte^jli  is  tldt.  diown 
by  the  offidd  ttalitlics  of  tho  U.  &  Bms  of  tliTtellwi  hio  kMi 
regarded  by  tone  wrilmO  M  chMly  ottiteliUo  to  At  Imilnlimi 
of  the  BariMfy  pirates,  bot  the  ititimt  of  tho  B^Mv  of  fko  TVni 
sury  which  accompanied  the  report  of  the  tOMMfv  far  ifloi  ilMva  Itoi 
this  fall  was  very  largely,  if  not  eslMy.  dM  to  Ike  canyiiv  ooi  ol 
the  s>^tem  of  contctioos  of  the  leoordk  mmmmo&A  im  tke 
the  preceding  year.  He  states  tint  the  liffalifid  lOMMi 
was  corrected  for  all  but  eight  ports,  aod  that  if  the 
tonnage  carried  on  the  books  of  those  ports 
total  for  the  year  would  be  btoufht  down  to  sH^flM  toM^*) 
rections  in  all  districts  were  not  made  mrtil  ifloo^  mid  Ikt  ml 
in  that  year  as  compared  with  those  pmcodhig.  If 
existed  in  reality,  was  smaU.  The  entries  of 
than  150,000  tons  in  1801.  and  reominsd  faMy 
when  they  jumped,  for  that  year  only,  to  lAjM^joq  toas.0 

Two  particular  phases  of  the  Eoropeao  •tfrtlfrwi  poshahl^ 
the  American  situation  someiHiat  diiriog  the  fbil  thmo  fwa  of  1^ 
19th  century.    These  were  the  developOMnts  in  the 
and  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  im 
American  goods. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treatyof  peaoel 
and  Algiers,  by  which  the  United  Stotes  agmed  to 
ments  of  money,  ships,  and  naval  stores  as  the  pnce  of 
molestation  for  American  vemeb^X  the  other  pimte  itolm  of 
Africa  demanded  similar  payment.  In  1801  the  BmhMr  of 
dared  war  on  the  United  SUtes.  and  sent  ont  Ms  flbsl  of 
prey  on  American  commerce.  This,  of  oomud  tondsd  to 
ranee  rates  for  ships  operating  in  that  portion  of  the  woi 
the  trade  less  profiuble  for  their  owners.  The  United  Sintos  mM  a 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  Anwriran  vomsis*  bnl  dU  not  ai 
first  permit  the  commanding  offioeis  to  carry  on  war  with  the 
States.     In  1803,  however,  a  fleet 


«)  Soley.  op.  dt.  p.  519:  MarvU.  ep.  ell.  p>  »»-^ 

•)  Ameckaa  Suit  Ptiptn.  Commmm  Mii  llMliMltn.  tr.  t  p.  jA 

•)  Ibid.  r.  I.  p.  54^  ^^ 

«)  HeMinfi  ol  MoclMal  llMleo  OomeliiiM.  9m%.  tiMt  P  nO*. 

^  TMotkt  and  CueiMlfcw,  ^  p— 1> 
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Tangier  on  its  way  to  Tripoli,  and  forced  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to 
give  up  his  American  prisoners.  After  bombarding  Tripoli  for  several 
months,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Bashaw  in  June,  1805*),  and  a  fleet 
was  then  sent  to  Algiers,  where  the  Bey  was  forced  to  accept  terms 
of  peace.  The  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States  were  thus  freed 
from  further  molestation  from  that  source  until  the  war  of  1812 
gave  the  Barbary  pirates  another  opportunity  to  carry  on  their 
depredations.*) 

By  the  Jay  Treaty,  Great  Britain  had  reserved  the  right  of  im- 
posing countervailing  duties  to  offset  the  discriminating  duties  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  latter  country  had  bound  itself  to  impose  no 
new  or  additional  duty  on  the  tonnage  of  British  ships,  and  not  to  in- 
crease the  then  subsisting  difference  between  the  duties  payable  on 
imports  in  British  and  American  vessels.  In  1797,  therefore,  Parliament 
placed  coimtervailing  duties  on  goods  imported  in  American  vessels. 
For  some  articles  these  extra  duties  were  specific,  those  on  fish-oil 
and  tobacco  being  the  highest,  while  those  not  specified  were  subject  to 
a  surtax  of  10  per  cent.  In  1802  Parliament  imposed  additional  duties 
on  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  ginseng,  American  indigo,  bar  and  pig  iron, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  resin,  rice,  tobacco,  beeswax,  and  American 
cotton.  A  congressional  committee,  reporting  on  the  effect  of  this  action 
in  January,  1803,  stated  as  follows:  'Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  Great 
Britain,  by  her  countervailing  act,  has  effectually  secured  the  carrying 
(for  her  own  wants,  and  her  foreign  commerce)  of  our  fish-oil,  tobacco, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  and,  having  the  carriage 
of  those  bulky  articles,  the  minor  objects,  (except  naval  stores)  not 
being  sufficiently  important  to  form  entire  cargoes,  will  also  be  carried 
in  British  ships."*) 

France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  were  also  stated  by  this 
report  to  have  in  force  discriminating  duties  and  charges  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  discriminating  tonnage  and  import  duties  of  the  United  States 
be  repealed,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  any  nations  that  should  abolish 
their  discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  against  the  United  States. 
Petitions  were  presented  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 


*)  Treaties  and  Conventions,  p.  840—845. 

■)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  94 — 95. 

•)  American  State  Papers,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  v.  I,  p.  502 — 504. 
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other  northern  organiiatioiis  Bg^tiM  iMs  acticHi  aad   Clit  ^mpomA 
reductions  were  not  nude**) 

In  the  following  ymr.  iSof.  bow««w«  'fi  rnBiji  iliUu 
vessels  were  inoMsed  by  a  tax  of  30  CMts  •  imi,  to  he 
money",  as  iu  purpoae  was  stated  to  be  tha  ■MbrtSMMa  of 
at  American  ports.  These  Ushthooaca  had  pfrvknaly  bam 
at  the  expense  of  the  govenmant.  and  the  effect  of  the  act  wm  ^imftf 
to  increase  the  tonnage  duty  00  ioidign  boih  and  owMd  vaMab  to  1 1 
a  ton,  and  to  give  American  vands  an  addMoaal  tad*  ndavM^a.*) 

In  1803  the  resumption  of  hoatMHiiM  htwwn  Ba 
placed  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  Sutrs  in  a 
They  were  practically  the  only  neutral  carriers  ci^p^id  In 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  would  have  had  a  vfrtaal  flr^my^fy  ol  Ikt 
world's  shipping.    They  were  not  petmltted  to  take  M  adiMilma  of 
their  position,  however,  and  indeed  were  pcictknMy  dM  oat  of 
trade  of  Europe  during  the  hitter  part  of  the  war,  by  the 
ding  contrabsind  of  war  and  the  rights  of  nwtw 
belligerents  adopted. 

In  January,  1804.  Great  Britain  prodaimed  a 
loupe  and  Martinique,  in  the  French  Weft  ladhl^ 
sugar  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  tboae  Uands.  This  WM 
followed  by  an  English  blockade  of  the  Dutch  port  of  CmngmK  and  in 
August.  1804,  American  shqia  were  shot  ont  of  the 
ports  by  a  prodamation  covering  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  tkt 
Channel.  In  the  same  year  the  British  coorts  ooodflnnad  tk 
an  American  vessel  that  had  been  e^itiued  en  ronla  from  the  Unilad 
States  to  Cuba  uith  a  cargo  of  Spanish  t^iods.  Tbt  Emm 
on  the  cargo  at  Barcelona  and  carried  it  to  Salmi,  wiMa  il  wi 
and  bonds  given  for  the  pa>'ment  of  duty.  The  vaaaal  wia  fh 
reloaded  with  the  same  go^,  and  started  for  Ha%iuuL  The 
of  this  decision  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  tame  BritUi  cmwt  had  dcndrd 
in  1800,  in  the  case  of  the  /Vij^  that  the  inlnadlt  of  md  pqraHM  of 
duty  on  goods  in  an  American  port  conattalid  a  saflUMl  nimk  of  ttt 
direct  voyage  from  a  colony  to  the  mother  conntry  to  maka  tha  Mp 
inunune  from  capture  under  the  British  law  making  uenlinl  Aipaa^m^ 
in  trade  between  an  enemy  and  its  cohmka  anbject  to  captMS.  tlMhr 


*)  Anwckma  Stalt  Biptn.  CoanMce  aai  lUm^^Uam,  v  t   r 
<)  United  Stmttt  StftMM  at  LMft,  v.  II,  p.  |se. 
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the  earlier  decision  a  considerable  trade  had  sprung  up  in  carrying 
goods  between  France  and  Spain  and  their  colonies,  each  shipment 
being  entered  in  a  custom-house  of  the  United  States.  The  decision  in 
the  case  of  the  Essex,  therefore,  rendered  a  large  number  of  American 
ships  liable  to  condemnation  as  prizes.*) 

Conditions  became  even  worse  for  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  when  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Austerlitz  gave  England 
control  of  the  sea  and  made  France  supreme  on  the  continent.  On 
May  i6th,  1806,  the  British  Government,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  entire  coast  of  Europe  between  the  River 
Elbe  and  Brest.  The  coast  between  the  Seine  and  Ostend  had  already 
been  blockaded.  In  retaliation,  Napoleon  on  November  21st  issued  the 
Berlin  Decree,  declaring  a  blockade  of  the  entire  coast  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales.  He  had  no  navy  to  enforce  this  decree, 
but  it  made  all  American  ships  which  touched  at  British  ports  subject 
to  capture  as  prizes  by  French  privateers.*) 

On  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Congress  restricted  the  growth 
of  shipping  by  a  Non-Intercourse  Act,  passed  in  April,  1806,  and  taking 
effect  in  the  following  November.  This  forbade  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  from  any  territory  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  of  all 
articles  made  chiefly  of  leather,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  tin,  or  brass,  except 
tin  in  sheets;  silver  and  plated  wares;  paper  of  every  description;  nails; 
spikes;  ready-made  clothing;  hats;  millinery;  playing  cards;  beer,  ale, 
and  porter;  certain  grades  of  woollen  cloth;  and  pictures  and  prints. 
It  also  prohibited  the  importation  of  British  products  of  these  classes 
from  any  other  foreign  country.')  This  act  was  suspended  by  Congress 
in  December  of  the  same  year.*) 

Another  order  in  Council  issued  by  Great  Britain  on  November  nth, 
1807,  prohibited  neutral  vessels  from  trading  with  any  port  belonging 
to  France  or  her  allies,  unless  they  first  entered  a  British  port  and  paid 
duty  on  their  cargoes.*)  As  the  United  States  was  the  only  neutral 
carrier  of  importance,  and  as  Sweden  was  the  only  state  on  the  Con- 
tinent not  included  in  the  French  alliance,  this  was  virtually  a  prohi- 
bition of  American  trade  with  the  whole  of  Europe.*) 

*)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  104 — 106. 

•)  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  v.  Ill,  p.  267,  289 — 290. 

*)  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  II,  p.  379. 

^  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  II,  p.  411. 

•)  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  v.  Ill,  p.  29 — 31. 

•)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  no — in. 
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As  a  countaniiave  to  this  ocdrr*  Napoboo  iMHd  a  dtoat  at  IBIaa 


on  December  17th.  1807.  directiiig  tht  nwilwHton  ol  all  aMUal  tMpi 
which  aocq>ted  Britiih  prolactiQii  and  paid  BMUk  dMM.*)   M  Pto» 
sident  Jeffenon  laid  in  a  mfaaagi  to  Coafraaa  at  tMi  Htm^  ^Tim 
world  is  thus  laid  under  interdict  by  tiMt  two  aattaHw  9mi  ooi 
vesseb,  their  cargoes,  and  cnewt.  are  to  be  tahoi  by  tbt  oat  or  llw 
for  whatever  place  tbey  may  be  drntload  oot  of  oor  ■mHa.^'O 

Thomas  JefferMm.  tben  PkaaideDtoltkt  IMtad 
opposed  to  any  e»taiwion  ol  the  mUtaiy  or 
and  to  any  proposttioo  involviiif  tba  pwribilty  of  «w 
the  United  States  and  any  fordfii  coootiy.  He  «w  a  bdtow  m  ll^ 
economic  seH-soffidency  of  the  ootioa,  aad  tho  kmim  of  • 
group  which  regarded  the  meiehant  1 
for  carrying  the  surplus  prodocts  vhkii  Amarka  oMiod  to  mKL  bot 
not  to  be  encouraged.  *'I  trust",  be  wroto,  'that  the  9Md  tme  of  ow 
country  mil  see  that  its  greatest  pcoipcrity  depMds  00  a  doe  bolHHO 
between  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  coHMTOi,  aod  oot  00  thh 
protuberant  navigation,  which  has  kept  os  hi  hot  Olotv  flpom  tht  oaio 
mencement  of  our  government."*)  Actoated  by  this  iimk,  the  HmtimA 
recommended  and  Congress  passed,  oo  the  tad  of  Oftm/ikm^  tMof. 
an  embargo  act,  prohibiting  the  sailing  of  any 
flag  from  American  ports  for  fofC%i 

The  object  of  ttic  embargo  was  not  faBy 
of  merchant  ships  kept  them  abroad,  fiigiging  in  tinde 
countries*),  while  an  inunense  iUictt  trade  with  Canada  1 
Indies  promptly  q>rang  up.*)  As  an  oacnse  lor  seiring  n 
of  the  American  vessds  which  renafaicd  abroad  dvhlg  tho  p«M  of 
the  embargo.  Napoleon  ittoed  a  decree  at  Bayoant.  April  17th.  ^ 
in  which  he  claimed  that  as  ships  onder  the  Amrrioan 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Sutes 
were  dearly  not  American,  but  British  in 
subject  to  confiscation.  These  ships  were  in  mity  Aairimn  Jn  tho 
majority  of  cases,  and  American  interests  lost  heavily  by  thrir  sriHR.*) 


«)  AnMckan  Ststt  Pspm.  ForMg*  IIiIiiim^  v.  tU   r  nt 

■)  Marvin,  p,  nt. 

•)  JeffertOB't  woflo.  ipoL  V.  p.  4«?.  ««^ 

«)  United  StmlM  SttMm  si  LMft.  «^   II    |^  «>• 

•)  Mahmii.  A  T..S.aPbiiic«s  H-"«-«-» •>•*••*•«  Wtn,T-lOi^w.Lr. 
«)  llshan.  V.  I.  p.  105. 
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The  embargo  was  repealed  in  March,  1809,  in  favour  of  an  act,  known 
as  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  *),  permitting  commerce  with  all  but  those 
places  actually  in  the  possession  of  France  or  England. 

Soley  characterizes  the  embargo  act  as  "for  the  moment  a  death- 
blow to  American  commerce.  The  audacious  mariners  and  shipowners 
of  New  England,  who  had  up  to  this  time  carried  on  their  commercial 
voyages  with  great  profit,  running  the  risk  of  belligerent  capture,  now 
found  out  that,  if  they  escaped  a  foreign  aggressor,  it  would  only  be 
to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  authorities  at  home".*)  Public  sentiment 
was  generally  against  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  such  unfrequented 
places  as  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  on  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
St.  Mary's,  on  the  confines  of  Florida,  became  suddenly  crowded  with 
vessels  belonging  to  American  owners.  At  these  places  cargoes  were 
obtained  from  coasting  vessels  hailing  from  ports  all  along  the  American 
coast,  which  had  cleared  from  their  home  ports  for  other  American 
ports  and  then  pretended  to  be  blown  to  sea  and  forced  to  sell  their 
cargoes  at  the  ports  visited  in  order  to  obtain  repairs  needed  for  the 
home  voyage.*) 

By  these  subterfuges  a  large  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  United 
States  continued  to  be  exported,  and  the  export  trade  did  not  fall  off 
nearly  as  much  as  is  indicated  by  the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  exports. 

Following  the  resiunption  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Eng- 
land and  the  increasing  of  the  duties  on  foreign  vessels  entering  the 
United  States,  the  total  entries  into  American  ports  in  1804  rose  to 
1,254,634  tons,  of  which  1,132,709  tons  or  90  per  cent  represented  Ameri- 
can vessels.  American  shipping  did  not  again  fall  below  the  90  per  cent 
mark  until  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England,  except  in  1809,  when 
it  dropped  to  85  per  cent.  While  declining  in  actual  quantity  to  922,298 
tons  in  1805,  the  American  entries  remained  above  the  900,000  mark 
until  1808,  when  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo  caused  a  decrease  to 
492,164  tons.*)  The  combined  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
fell  from  $  246,843,150  in  1807  to  $  79,420,960  in  1808,  and  then  rose 
in  the  following  year  to  %  111,603,233.*)  This  sudden  recovery  after 
the  stagnation  during  the  embargo  period  was  probably  responsible 

>)  United  Stotcs  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  II,  p.  528. 

•)  Soley.  op.  cit.  p.  533. 

•)  Mahan,  op.  cit.  v.  I,  p.  195. 

*)  Hearings  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  1905,  p.  1766. 

•)  Soley,  op.  cit.  p.  527. 
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for  the  tncreMe  in  the  [mrmt^  ol  the  

handled  by  ionlga  iUps  in  1809.   The  Inrnnii  li  tht 

of  Ameriaui  vmdt  continwd  tfaroi«b  iSf  i«  «h«  96  ptr  cat  of 

shipping  engaged  in  the  AnMficu  fora^n  tiadt  «m  mdm  tkt  Ihc  of 
the  United  SUtet. 


The  regittanBd  toonaga  of  AflMikan 
trade  probably  ibowa  fairly  acovBtaly  tht  awmni  ^ 
in  existence  between  i8oa  and  1S08.  bttt  by  U99  tkt 
resulting  from  failure  to  deduct  all  the  tossMt  leel  01 
out  of  the  American  foreign  lervioe  had 
extent  that  it  again  exceeded  the  aamuit  of 
import  duties.    In  x8io.  thefefoce.  the  ITifliiii  of  theTi 
recognition  of  this  error  in  hit  leport  for  that 
the  rolls  be  again  corrected  in  iSii.*) 

That  the  amount  removed  by  thia  conecthm  mm  coMMvaUe  ia 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  the  American  loiHi^t  hi  the 
trade  which  paid  duties  in  181 1  amounted  to  9JI.751 
was  built  during  that  year  xoS^jgb  tons  of  ■•■■|*|'^-g  wWd 
to  registry,  the  registered  tonnage  for  the  yi>r  diuppiid  to  jttj^  %tmJO 
There  was  still  some  non-exittent  tooMfe  kfl  00  the  Nflalar  m  aome  of 
the  smaller  districts  did  not  return  the  come  tad  lata  hi  timr  tor  the 
annual  report. 

The  confiscation  of  American  vimcIi  by  both  Plnmee 
and  the  impressment  of  American  •eaman  by  the  hilar 
after  the  removal  of  the  embargo,  in  tpite  of 
United  States  and  both  of  the  beUigoenta.    The  catait  of  the 
dations  is  indicated  by  the  report  made  by  PMhIaBi  MoMoe  U> 
in  July,  1812.  to  the  effect  that  the  Britirfl  had  captwid  917 
vessels,  and  the  French  538.*)    On  April  ti.  l8ia« 
an  embargo  on  American  porta,  rimilartothatot  1807— <A  h«t  thii 
distinctly  as  a  war  measore,  and  for  a  period  lioiitcd  to  te  dayiL   TUi 
was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  passed  on  June  x8th,  i8xa. 

Wliile  this  ^*ar  ni-as  largely  the  rtwil  of  Bniiih  inmkam  of 
the  United  States  cooaideied  to  be  the  rigbta  of  ita 


I)  American  Statt  PUpvic 
^  Americaii  State  Pip«a. 
•)  American  Sute  Paptft, 
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carriers,  and  while  it  resulted  in  freeing  American  vessels  from  the 
evils  of  the  impressment  and  confiscation  systems,  its  immediate  effect 
was  the  practical  destruction  of  the  existing  merchant  marine.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  necessarily  fell  off  heavily,  as  the 
war  was  carried  on  largely  on  the  sea  and  the  British  navy  numbered 
a  thousand  ships*)  to  about  a  dozen*)  which  the  United  States  possessed. 
As  was  the  case  during  the  Revolution,  however,  many  of  the  merchant- 
men who  were  driven  from  the  commercial  field  were  converted  into 
privateers,  while  others  were  specially  built  by  private  interests  to 
prey  on  the  conmierce  of  the  enemy.  During  the  war  515  American 
privateers  captured  more  than  1,300  British  ships,  most  of  them  mer- 
chantmen carrying  valuable  cargoes.')  A  rebate  of  one-third  of  the 
import  duty  was  allowed  on  all  captured  goods  brought  into  the 
United  States  by  privateers,  and  the  Government  paid  a  bounty  of  $  25 
for  each  prisoner  taken.  The  money  value  of  the  British  ships  and 
cargoes  captured  by  the  Government  cruisers  during  the  war  has  been 
estimated  at  $  6,000,000,  while  that  of  the  privateers  is  placed  at 
$  39.000,000. 

The  real  effect  of  the  war  on  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  is  not  shown  by  any  of  the  statistics  available.  The  lowest  tonnage 
of  registered  vessels  recorded  during  the  war  period  was  672,000  tons 
in  1813,  while  the  tonnage  at  the  close  of  1814,  when  the  war  ended, 
is  given  as  674,633.*)  Hall  says  that  the  captures  by  American  ships 
of  war  during  the  three  years  of  hostilities  amounted  to  2,300  vessels, 
of  which  many  were  destroyed  at  sea  and  750  were  retaken  by  the  British. 
The  United  States  also  lost  1,407  of  its  own  merchant  vessels  and  fishing 
boats.*)  While  the  British  navy  destroyed  the  greater  part^of  the  ship- 
ping which  attempted  to  engage  in  trade  under  the  American  flag,  con- 
siderable commerce  was  kept  up  throughout  the  war  by  American 
vessels  which  sailed  under  foreign  flags,  with  complete  sets  of  forged 
ship's  papers.  These  forged  papers  were  openly  sold  in  the  United  States 
in  large  numbers.*) 

That  the  tonnage  recorded  as  registered  at  the  end  of  1814  was 


*)  Soley.  op.  cit.  p.  534. 

*)  American  State  Papers,  v.  XXIII,  p.  265. 

■)  Coman.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  176. 

•)  Annual  Reports,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation  (Table  17). 

•)  Hall,  Henry.  American  Navigation,  New  York  1880,  p.  46. 

*)  Mahan,  op.  cit.  v.  II,  p.  195. 
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somewhat  too  high  b  evidnoed  by  the  (act  that  16^900 tOMof 

shipping  captured  by  Great  Britain  dunt^  tim  w  wot  Ml 

from  the  registers  until  iBi5«  i8l6«  iSi7«  sSiS  tad  itn.*) 

this  amount  from  the  iigiittrcd  tnnnaft  aa  aat  dov»  lor  iIm  jiai  of 

December.  1814.  as  it  was  captured  peter  to  tiM  dali^  Ikt  i«»  ol  674> 

tons  is  left  as  a  maximum  of  the  Amtfkao  lifiilan 

existent  at  the  dose  of  the  war.  The  raooida  at  tkt 

in  some  instanoea  poorly  kepl«  while  the  neoidi  for  ittj 

Treasury  Department  were  deatiuysd 

by  the  British.*)    No  statement  of  Innn^p  inoMiaa  dvf^  ili» 

period  due  to  captures  from  the  Britisb  oppaan  anjrwhapt  in  tkt 

nor  are  any  deductiona»  other  than  thoaa  alnn^ 

made  for  vesada  loot  by  capture,  ahhongli  the  aamhar  of  Iko 

evidently  great.   That  the  American  marine  was  utmiy  in|ni«4  by  Ikt 

war  is  dear  from  the  bet  that  while  the  vc«id  enthf*  m  tkt  jfWRi 

immediatdy  foUo^^ing  the  war  were  appconnntdjr  aa  pmA  m  tkoat  in 

the  years  immediatdy  preceding  boettiMea.  H 

American  vessels  again  made  up  90  per  cent  of 

actual  tonnage  entered  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Statoa  had  not  bjf 

1820  reached  the  total  of  1811*).  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  aanrtnsof  1 1«)0 

was  placed  on  foreign  tonnage  at  the  hrginning  of  tkt  wnr  and  wm  not 

removed  until  January  4th,  1817.*) 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  Statoa  and  Gi«l  IkHili, 
which  was  conduded  on  December  14  th.  1814,  aaadt  no  OMOtion  of  tko 
policy  of  impressment  of  seamen,  which  was  tkt 
roused  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  to 
was  made  to  put  this  policy  again  in  opomtfcm*) 

In  the  spring  of  18x5.  the  United 
to  the  question  of  discriminating  duties,  by  an  act  of 
March  3rd.  which  repealed  the  diacriminating  dutiiO  o 
as  they  affected  imports  in  votaob  Iwhoning  to  tkt 
the  goods  originated.  It  was  left  to  tkt  PMidflH  to  dtCMi  tkt  iw^t* 
operation  with  regard  toany  particniarcoontiy.    '  "^ 


ktwna 


)  Amtfksa  9latt 
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t)  Mm.  letter-book  la  Um  U.  0. 


•)  H6Mii«»  9i  Om 

•)  TMtki  aad  CuaiMtioai,  ^  IJ^-Mf 

•)  United  StMtm  SlitirtM  at  LHfi.  v.  wl.  ^  ts^ 
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that  that  county  had  abolished  all  corresponding  duties  against  vessels 
of  the  United  States. ») 

Under  this  act,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  providing  for  a  mutual  abandonment  of  discriminating 
duties  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Great  Britain,  however,  stipulated  that  she  should  be  pennitted  to  con- 
tinue to  regulate  the  trade  of  her  West  Indian  and  Canadian  colonies 
as  she  might  see  fit,  and  that  American  vessels  were  to  trade  with  her  East 
Indian  possessions  only  directly  to  and  from  the  United  States.*) 

*)  Hall.  American  Navigation,  p.  46. 
*)  Treaties  and  Conventions,  p.  344 — 348. 


1\. 

Shipping  under  Reciprocity. 

18IB-I8S0. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  rtBCtpfoatv  tmaly  «rith  Cfnti  BntftMi*  ^ 
December  24  th.  18x4.  and  the  paMfa^of  the  act  ol  181}.  die 
marine  of  the  United  States  entered  upon  a  new  em.  Tke  p«to 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  openii«  of  theCMI  VNr 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Amcrkaii  eUpi  m^f^fd  im 
trade  from  trading  vessels,  generally  owned  by 
with  wares  belonging  to  them  or  to  •tr*iitlTil  a 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  for  ttie  edbe  of  the  in||jM 
owned  and  navigated  by  men  having  no 
in  the  cargoes  which  they  carried.  This  period  saw  the  ri»of  tke 
sailing  fleet  to  its  greatest  power,  and  the 
the  beginning  of  regular  lines  of  oceon  %tixn 
routes  and  with  definite  schedules  for 
of  the  steamship  to  a  degree  which  made  it  a 
the  ocean  trade;  and  the  beginning  of  the 
steel  as  the  material  for  ship  coostmctkHi 

Much  of  the  histor>'  of  this  period  is 
writers  on  this  subject  in  their  efforts  to 
for  or  against  certain  legislative  polides  ifieding  tke 
marine,  and  little  emphasis  has  been  phoed  am  the  port  phyod  bf 
purely  economic  factors  in  the  chongBS  which  oooonod  in 


X777.  P-  338. 
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The  statistics  regarding  shipping,  covering  the  years  previous  to  1821, 
from  which  conclusions  have  been  drawn  by  most  of  the  writers  whose 
works  have  to-day  considerable  weight  in  American  discussions  of 
legislation  affecting  the  merchant  marine  are  characterized  by  Mr. 
Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  present  Commissioner  of  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  as  "in  the  main  untrustworthy  and  very  incomplete".*). 
In  1819  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  appointed  to 
devise  a  complete  and  accurate  system  of  statistical  accounts  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  their  report  was  based 
the  system  of  Treasury  statistics  which  has  been  in  use  since  182 1. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  states  that  the  tables  purporting  to  show  the  percentage 
of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  which  was  carried  in 
American  bottoms  previous  to  1820  are  untrustworthy,  "resting  on 
no  competent  authority"  and  condemned  by  the  reports  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  Congress  itself. 

Up  to  1821  there  were  no  statistics  to  show  what  exports  were 
carried  in  American  and  what  in  foreign  vessels,  while  previous  to 
that  year  "goods  free  from  duty  were  never  included  in  the  statements 
of  imports  in  any  manner  whatever"  and  the  official  statements  presented 
no  valuations  of  the  articles  subject  to  specific  duties.  Records  of  the 
tonnage  of  American  registered  vessels  were  kept  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Constitutional  Government,  but  these  records  were  not  corrected 
annually  until  after  1829,  except  for  the  single  year  1818,  as  is  hereafter 
noted.  Due  allowance  must  therefore  be  made  for  the  cumulative  error 
in  the  figures  previous  to  1830  that  resulted  from  failure  to  deduct 
from  the  register  the  tonnage  of  ships  lost  at  sea,  captured,  or  otherwise 
removed  from  actual  American  service. 

The  most  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  activity  of  American  and 
foreign  ships  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  given  by  the  records 
of  entries  and  clearances  at  ports  of  the  United  States.  These  were 
compiled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  use  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission in  1904*)  and  are  given  p.  36. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  effects 
of  the  Reciprocity  Act  of  1815  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.     The  registered  tonnage  of  American  ships  engaged  in  the 


*)  Hearings  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission.  1906,  58  th  Congress,  3  rd.  session. 
Senate  Report  No.  2755,  P-  1762 — 1763. 

•)  Merchant  Marine  Hearings,  1906,  p.  1764,  1767 — 1768. 
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foreign  trade  indioif ed  a  ftrong  rwovwy  in  iSis  tnm  tkt  iMKls  of  Ike 

war  of  1812.  rising  fnin674.6jsfoiiite  thtpiWidkwyMrtotsMUlow 

in  x8is.»)  The  actual  enlftet  of  Aa«kMdk^iBio  potts  of  ihttWlid 

SUtes  in  this  year  iboivied  a  nalkrtaHi^pa.  694,794.  bol  a  nwb  pwlv 

increase,  as  the  entries  of  the  ships  io  1814  totaled  only  91796  %ttmJ^ 

American  ships  therefore  totalled  76  per  cwl  of  the  total 

the  United  Sutes  from  fofctgn  ports.  In  1S16  tke 

American  ships  defreased  to  8oo»76o,  while  ibeaclMl 

vessels  into  American  ports  rose  to  877461 

cent  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  fi 

of  imports  in  the  latter  part  of  this 

of  the  putting   into   effect   on  Joae  jotb  of  a 

enacted  in  April.*)  The  inflation  of  the 

in  the  United  States  owing  to  the  H***nTt  of  laifi  ^oanlfliss  of 

money  also  began  to  have  an  advene  effect  on  bminsas  in 

about  this  time.*) 

The  principal  object  of  the  Redpfodty  Act  ol  .^.j  ted  kaai 
to  bring  about  a  series  of  rommffyjal  treaties  with  oCkar  nnlloni^  int 
only  Great  Britain,  Algiers,  and  Norway  and  Swedm  knd  entasad  MM 
such  conventions  up  to  the  l>eginning  of  1817,  and  the  trvnty  «tth  Geenl 
Britain  did  not  throw  open  the  colonial  trade.*) 
to  force  other  countries  to  make  similar  treaties  and  alM  la 
principle  of  reciprocity  by  two  laws  passed  in  1817. 

The  first  of  these,  passed  on  Jannary  S4th.  1817* , 
extra  tonnage  duties  imposed  in  1812  and  reslofed  tke  dnllas  of  t7fa» 
except  on  foreign  ships  entering  the  United  Slalas  fiOHl  parts  or  plsass 
with  which  ve^els  of  the  United  Statea  wcte  not  oidtaarily  pMnMsd 
to  trade.  A  tax  of  $  2  per  ton.  the  same  as  had  ben  paM  by  M 
foreign  ships  during  the  war  of  1812.  was 
vessels  included  in  the  latter  class. 

This  act  was  the  first  blow  aimed  at  the 
prohibitions,  such  as  was  indoded  in  the  BMA 
act  of  1815  had  dealt  with  the  question  of 
tonnage  and  imports,  by  which  a  country  favonml  its 


>)  Annual  Report.  U.  S.  Co^  9i  K«v.  tor  tell.  F 

t)  Merchaat  lUxim  HMrtefi.  lyoS.  p.  tySS. 

•)  Bogart.  EcMM»k  HIMry  of  Um  U.  &«  p^  ITS* 

«)  Bogart.  Ecoaoirto  nMory.  p.  ijr— •!•• 

•)  Treatkt  and  CiwumHpm.  p.  SH^Ul-  ««—«*• 

•)  U.  S.  Sut«t€t  at  Larft.  v.  in*  p>  l>4- 
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marine,  but  had  not  met  the  case  of  countries  which  absolutely  pro- 
hibited foreign  ships  from  engaging  in  certain  classes  of  trade,  either  by 
restricting  the  trade  of  their  colonies  or  other  territories  to  native 
vessels,  or  by  refusing  to  admit  goods  brought  by  ships  not  owned 
in  the  country  in  which  the  goods  originated.*)  The  closing  of  colonial 
or  other  ports  to  American  ships  was  met  by  the  tax  of  $  2  a  ton  on 
vessels  coming  from  those  ports,  while  the  second  class  of  prohibitions 
was  met  by  the  passing  on  March  ist  of  a  law  containing  restrictions 
modelled  on  the  British  Navigation  Acts  of  the  17  th  century,  from 
which  it  became  known  as  the  Navigation  Act.«) 

Under  this  act,  the  importation  of  goods  into  the  United  States 
was  restricted  to  ships  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  nation 
in  which  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  originated,  or  from  which 
they  could  be  or  were  most  usually  first  shipped.  This  prohibition  was 
not  intended  to  be  put  in  operation  against  all  countries,  however, 
for  the  important  proviso  was  added  that  this  restriction  was  to  apply 
only  to  such  nations  as  imposed  similar  restrictions  on  ships  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  this  act  also  which  first  absolutely  prohibited  foreign 
ships  from  engaging  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  although 
they  had  been  practically  excluded  ever  since  1789  by  being  compelled 
to  pay  a  tonnage  tax  each  time  they  entered  a  port  of  the  United  States, 
while  American  coasting  vessels  paid  this  tax  only  once  a  year.  Section  4 
provided:  *That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  port  of  the  United  States 
to  another  port  of  the  United  States  in  a  vessel  belonging  wholly  or 
in  part  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power,  but  this  clause  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel  from  one  to 
another  port  of  the  United  States,  provided  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise other  than  those  imported  in  such  vessel  from  some  foreign  port, 
and  which  shall  not  have  been  unladen,  shall  be  carried  from  one  port 
or  place  to  another  in  the  United  States." 

This  act  also  levied  a  tonnage  tax  of  50  cents  on  every  vessel 
of  the  United  States  entering  an  American  port,  unless  the  officers 
and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  in  the  case  of  coasting  vessels,  or  the 
officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  in  the  case  of  ships  engaged  in  the 


*)  Soley,  op.  cit.  p.  537. 

•)  U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  v.  Ill,  p.  351. 
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forrign  tnuk.  were  proved  to  be  AmMCMi 
the  tax  was  to  be  ftu  cents  a  too.  Vi 
coasting  trade  or  to  carry  on  the  bank  or 
from  paying  this  tax  mem  than  onm  a  ywr.  Aoochcract 
same  day  extended  the  tax  impoicd  1^  the  act  of  Ji 
ships  entering  from  ports  chised  to  rtmerifen  vesmh, 
applicable  to  vesseb  entering  eftcr  Jnae  jDlh,  tttj.*) 
The  tonnage  of  veaseb  legislawd  hi  the  UUlid 
foreign  trade  in  1817  rose  to  804.851.  whtlr  the  actMl 
ships  from  foreign  ports  totalled  only  780.136  tons,  a 
90.000  tons  from  the  18x6  figmes.  NevMhrfsss*  the 
constituted  79  per  cent  of  the  total  entfiei  for  Ike  year. 
cent  in  18x6.  The  uble  of  toonegs  wgletewd  ta  the 
foreign  trade  which  has  commonly  served  as  a  basis  for 
American  merchant  marine  shows  a  deoeaee  hi  itst  la  JlA^M  *SM^ 
or  214.907  tons  less  than  in  X817.  This 
by  William  W.  Bates,  a  former  CoomiBsioner  of 
other  writers,  as  a  result  of  the  abandonaMit  of 
by  the  United  SUtes.*)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  s 
occurred,  for  the  Registers  of  the  Tmsory.  Joespk  HoMSet  hi  his 
dated  February  27th.  X822  (U.  S.  Pipen. 
Vol.  II  p.  648)  said  of  the  year  18x8:  'The  diciiiii  of  toam^  hi  Ms 
year  arises  principally  from  the  itgisli 
in  1818  by  striking  off  all  the  vesseb  the  ngislns  of  which 
prior  to  the  year  18x3  and  wUch  were  supponJ  by  tile 
have  been  lost  at  sea.  captured,  etc."  That  thtte  a«s  e 
in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  this  year  is  hnlralill  by  ll» 
fact  that  the  total  tonnage  of  American  vesseb  aalori^g  porta  of  the 
United  Sutes  from  foieign  coontiies  aasomled  la  miy  TSS^toi .  Ihb 
decrease  of  25.035  tons,  however,  was  dae  mtiier  la  a 
in  American  foreign  trade  than  toany  wsahMsaof  Hm 
marine,  as  the  American  ships  constituted  8i  per  cmt  of  the  total 
entered,  as  against  79  per  cent  in  X8X7.  The  lofffign  tiadr  of  the  IWimI 
sutes  immediately  foUowii^  the  dose  of  the  war  of  tSt J  had  hasa 
abnormal,  and  a  natural  reactioQ  ledaoed  its  vahHH  hi  tBij  aad  iSit. 
This  situation  culminated  in  a  bashMBi  cfisb  ia  tSs^b  vhich 


t)  U.  S.  SimtalM  at  fjMat.  v.  111.  p 
•)  Soley.  op.  dt  p  ^ST-U^ 
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investments  somewhat  and  retarded  the  growth  of  commerce;  but 
while  the  tonnage  of  American  ships  registered  for  the  foreign  trade 
decreased  to  581,230  in  1819,  the  entries  in  the  same  year  showed 
783,579  tons  of  American  shipping  coming  from  foreign  ports,  or  91  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  in  that  trade. 

Great  Britain  still  barred  American  vessels  from  her  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  April,  1818*),  congress  passed  a  law  closing 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  after  September  30th  of  that  year,  to 
British-owned  vessels  arriving  from  a  colony  or  territory  of  Great 
Britain,  which  by  the  ordinary  laws  was  closed  to  vessels  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Touching  at  a  port  en  route  which 
was  not  closed  to  American  vessels  was  not  considered  as  removing 
the  prohibition,  and  vessels  and  cargoes  entered  in  violation  of  the 
law  were  to  be  confiscated.  The  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  any 
vessel  taking  on  products  of  the  United  States,  except  sea  stores  and 
provisions  necessary  in  American  ports,  was  required  to  give  a  bond 
amounting  to  twice  the  value  of  such  cargo,  not  to  land  the  goods  in 
a  British  colony  or  territory  from  which  American  vessels  were  ex- 
cluded. 

Another  event  of  smaller  importance  but  essential  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  American  merchant  marine,  was  the  dispatching  of  Cap- 
tain Oliver  Hazard  Perry  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  in  1819  to  break  up  the  nests  of  pirates  which  had  made  that  region 
dangerous  to  merchantmen  for  two  centuries.  In  1812  the  United  States 
sent  out  several  light  cruisers  to  aid  in  this  work,  and  in  1822  these 
were  reinforced  by  the  frigates  and  several  corvettes  under  the  command 
of  Conmiodore  Biddle.  Eight  more  schooners  and  five  2-ooared 
barges  for  hunting  the  pirates  in  their  hiding-places  in  the  creeks  and 
inlets  along  the  shore  were  added  to  the  fleet  in  1823,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Spanish  authorities  on  the  shore,  piracy  was  practi* 
cally  destroyed  by  i825.«) 

Another  measure  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  discriminations 
against  American  vessels  was  passed  in  May,  1820,  when  a  tax  of  $  18 
a  ton  was  placed  on  all  French  vessels  entering  the  United  States 
until  the  French  Government  should  make  a  treaty  removing  its  dis-- 
criminations  against  American  ships.')     In  the  following  March,  the 

>)  U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  v.  III.  p.  432. 

•)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  191 — 193. 

»)  U.  S.  Stotutes  at  Large,  v.  Ill,  p.  605. 
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President  wis  authoriwd  to  nMpind  tUi  act  h  cm*  a  ttmtf  m  oath 
vention  WIS  mida  with  FiBim«>)  SacbatiMlywMcaacMtdteiitani 
and  iu  provitioiis  wero  pot  into  dbd  by  •  bw  of  tli»  thted  ^Hi 
passed  in  llaitli,x8a3«fnMlinfthttasol  •  iS  a  tan  on  PnackMn. 
and  putting  a  duty  of  $  3.73  per  Ion  on  Winmk  §aa^  Jiioiliil  in 
French  ships  for  a  period  of  two  yean.*)  It  also  provide  fJ^UMtanm^ 
taxes,  light  money,  mod  other  port  does  psid  by  Ftanck  vwnb  in 
American  ports  should  not  ewecd  tliose  paid  by  AnmricMi  mmk  by 
more  than  94  cents  a  ton. 

The  American  disrriminating  dntias  on 
in  foreign  ships  in  the  direct  trade 
in  so  far  as  they  affected  vcassl 
jects  or  citiiens  of  the  Netiieriands, 
Oldenburg.  Norway.  Sardinia  a 
was  added  to  this  list  by  an  act  of 
of  a  commercial  treaty  in  1824.*) 

The  next  important  piece  of  Ifgtsiannn  aOecitai  >bi 
marine  was  the  act  passed  on  May  24tb.  xSiBb  vldcfc  opnad  d 
as  well  as  the  direct  trade  of  the  United  Stains  to  the  fkim  of 
foreign  countries  as  should  grant  the  same  priviligt  to 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  cact  tenns  ol  Ibis  act 
follows:  "That,  upon  satisfactoiy  evidence  bsing 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  govtnunenl  d  any  fspi%n  nnlisnu  ttMl  no 
discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  am  imposetf  or  Irvisd  to 
the  ports  of  the  said  nation,  upon  vamds  wboly  bshm^  to  cMaani 
of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  prodnce,  mannlni  Iniaa  or  — adbandha, 
imported  in  the  same  from  the  United  SintoSw  or  from  any  fofoifn 
country,  tlie  President  is  hereby  antboriaed  to  to 
declaring  that  the  foreign  discriminating  duties  of 
within  the  United  SUtes.  are.  and  shall  be. 
so  far  as  respects  the  vessab  of  the  said  fofdfn 
manufactures,  or  merchandise  importod  toto  II 
same,  from  the  said  foreign  nation  or  iRMn  any 
country."*) 


t)  U.  S.  StataliS  ftt  Uffiu  ir.  111.  pi  U^ 
•)  TrMttei  Md  CommlioM.  ^  liy    aa^ 
•)  U.  S.  StataM  at  LMfii.  v.  tH.  p^  fo* 
«)  U.  S.  Statvtat  at  Larrr.  r.  IV.  p.  r 
•)  U.  S.  StatatM  at  Uiyt.  v.  IV.  p.  154. 
i)  U.  S.  Statatfa  al  Laifi.  v.  IV.  p.  jaS. 
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These  exemptions  were  extended  to  Prussia  by  the  second  section 
of  this  act,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  negotiated  in  the  same  year.*) 

The  spirit  in  which  this  law  was  passed  is  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  biU  made  by  Senator  Charles  Levi 
Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire:  "By  this  bill  we  now  hold  out  the  olive 
branch  to  all.  If  our  terms  are  accepted,  we  may  obtain  most  of  the 
transportation  now  enjoyed  by  foreigners  in  the  eight  or  ten  hundredths 
of  our  foreign  tonnage;  as  they  are  now  enabled  to  compete  with  us 
to  that  extent  chiefly  by  the  discrimination  they  enjoy  at  home/'*) 

Treaties  in  accordance  with  the  reciprocity  acts  of  1815  to  1828, 
or  parts  of  them,  were  concluded  with  Austria  in  1829;  Belgium  1845; 
Brazil,  1828;  Denmark,  1826;  Great  Britain,  1827  (extending  the  treaty 
of  1815,  which  had  expired);  Greece,  1837;  Hanover,  1840;  Hanseatic 
Republics  (Bremen,  Liibeck,  and  Hamburg),  1827;  Italy,  1871;  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  1847;  Mexico,  1828;  Portugal,  1840;  Prussia,  1828; 
Russia,  1832;  Sardinia,  1838;  Sweden  and  Norway,  1827;  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  1845.*) 

The  actual  effect  of  this  act  of  1828  on  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  tables  of  registered  tonnage 
show  a  decrease  in  American  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  from 
757,998  tons  in  1828  to  592,859  tons  in  1829,  ^^om  which  many 
writers  on  the  subject  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  this  law  was 
responsible  for  an  immediate  and  heavy  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
American  shipping.*)  In  so  doing,  however,  they  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  this  decrease  was  due,  at  least  chiefly,  to  the  same  causes  as 
the  decrease  from  1817  to  1818.  Pitkin  states  (Pitkin,  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  1835  edition,  p.  351)  that  after  the  latter  years,  the 
tonnage  that  had  been  sold  to  foreigners,  worn  out,  lost,  or  captured  was 
not  again  deducted  from  the  total  registered  tonnage  until  1829,  when 
such  a  deduction  was  made  in  the  coasting  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  trade. 
'This  will",  he  says,  "account  for  the  great  difference  between  1828 
and  1829."  Since  1829  the  amount  sold,  worn  out,  lost  or  otherwise 
removed  from  service  has  been  annually  deducted. 

Making  allowances  for  this  correction,  it  will  be  seen  from  Table  II 
(p.  62)  that  the  tonnage  of  ships  registered  for  foreign  trade  dropped  to 

>)  Treaties  and  Conventions,  p.  724 — 728, 
•)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  181. 
■)  Treaties  and  Conventions  p.  810. 
«)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  182. 
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S37'S63  in  1830  and  then  roie  itedOy  Mlil  1S15.  In  iSj;  iht  IW|m1 
Sutes  sotfmd  from  a  panic  and  the  period  of  drnwaMl  iMJUialina 
extended  to  1841.  after  which  tht  ncirtatiow  nm  tinder  Mtfl  iIm. 

On  the  other  hand  the  total  «M»  aad  chwMma  of  Aavten 
^^.^u  ;,.#^  .„^  ^..  ^i  p^^  ^.  .,.^  .t^^^l  ^^^^  hniMMl  hi—  f  jyiMTC 
tons  in  182X  to  x.898.903  in  1817.  Thty  droppid  to  i.;«s.7«s  •«»  !• 
the  following  year,  reooveied  to  1J17748  tOMin  sta^.  and  fjf^fj^  Iqm 

*"  "^r '  '"^ f"ti  firmr  finrtmtinw  nm  hklf  ^mMf  m  Jj^mj/o 

tons  in  1835  and  12.087.J09  tOM  in  l86a 

Another  poatible  caose  of  the  decTMMa  fmn  M§tf  lo  il(|»  mmf  h 
found  in  the  smaller  foreign  tnMle  of  tht  IWlad  St^km  hi  IhMo  ymf^ 
The  total  imports  and  oqporta  in  1816  aaovrtad  to  I  •TJ^iW 
while  in  1827  they  reached  only  1 145.641^83:  hi  itii,  8  *85jrtf,t|0 
in  1829,  $  x34.523.566;  and  in  i8jo.  8  lM»Mlj89t.  ~ 
vertheless,  a  rather  steady  decmae  in  the  pemBi^t  of  Iki 
trade  carried  in  American  bottoms.  From  i8j|  to  i8a6 
made  up  from  88  to  91  per  cent  of  the  total 
cleared  from  ports  of  the  United  Staica  to  the  Infijpi  tmda.  b 
this  percentage  dropped  to  88,  and  in  i8j8  to  85.*)  It  torn  to  ^  to 
and  88  in  i830»  and  then  dropped  rapidly  to  69  in  i8jj  and  6j  to  t§g! 
rising  to  70  in  1839.  Taking  the  value  of  the  total 
American  ships  carried  an  average  of  aboni  90  pv  cant  d  Ika 
commerce  of  the  United  Statea  between  i8ti  and  itjD^  trtdto  to  tfi» 
succeeding  decade  they  carried  only  83  to  84  per  cant-  (8t«r 
Table  III.) 

Other  factors  which  may  have  ihared  m 
fluctuations  were  the  customs  tariff  of  l8ilb  wUk  Ha  hlf^ 
hemp  and  iron,  which  particularly  affactai 
tendency  to  reduce  imports;  and  the  mpid 
growth  of  the  United  States,  which  opened  up  1 
of  capital,  and  made  the  people  of  tfia  oonaHy 
for  their  manufactured  artklca.*)  TUa  wm  a  dacada  aHthid  bjr 
road  and  canal  building,  the  moat  hnf 
the  Erie,  running  from  Lake  Erie  at  Bnflato  lo 
having  been  completed  and  opened  to  tiaffic  to  tBty 
way  opened  up  a  new  route  to  the  total 
growth  in  the  region  round  the  Great  Lakea.    It  alKi  aMde  Nev  Yoii 

>)  Soley.  p.  53S. 

•)  Bogart.  E,  L..  CLGiQwii  Htolonr  «•  Ifct  t •  *.  !•••  Y«a  •«». 
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the  centre  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  by  making  it  the 
gateway  for  the  great  productive  areas  of  the  West,  for  it  reduced  the 
freight  rate  from  Buffalo  to  the  coast  from  $  lOO  per  ton  to  $  15  or 
$  20.0 

A  special  invitation  to  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  a  reciprocity 
treaty  covering  trade  with  her  colonial  possessions  in  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Bahamas  and  other  Islands  near  the  American 
continent,  was  made  by  Congress  in  a  law  passed  on  May  29  th,  1830.*) 
This  act  authorized  the  President  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  British  vessels  from  those  colonies,  whenever  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  American  merchantmen  visiting  those 
British  possessions  had  been  removed.  In  accordance  with  this  act, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  President  Andrew  Jackson,  declaring 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies  open  to 
British  vessels.*) 

While  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  developing  its  new  policy 
of  reciprocity,  an  equally  great  change  was  taking  place  in  the  character 
of  the  merchant  ships  crossing  the  North  Atlantic.  Previous  to  1816, 
communication  between  Europe  and  America  had  depended  entirely 
on  the  irregular  saiUngs  of  individual  ships,  engaged  in  general  trade 
and  having  no  set  routes.  In  that  year,  Isaac  Wright,  Francis  and 
Jeremiah  Thompson,  and  others  started  the  famous  Black  Ball  Line 
of  packets  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Starting  with  four  vessels 
of  about  400  tons  each,  this  was  the  first  company  to  establish  a  regular, 
scheduled  line  ot  freight  and  passenger  vessels  in  the  transatlantic 
trade.*)  The  Black  Ball  packets  sailed  regularly  from  New  York  and 
Liverpool  on  the  first  of  each  month,  and  soon  took  the  high-class 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  away  from  the  individual  ships.*) 

They  were  not  able  to  hold  their  monopoly  for  long,  for  in  1821 
Byrnes,  Grimble  and  Company  started  the  Red  Star  Line  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool •),  and  soon  after  this  the  Swallowtail  Line  was 
founded  by  Grinnell,  Minturn,  and  Company')  (Thaddeus  Phelps  and 


*)  Bogart,  op.  cit.  p.  209 — 211. 

*)  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  TV,  p.  419. 

■)  U.  S.  SUtutes  at  Large,  v.  IV,  p.  817. 

*)  Clark.  A.  H..  The  CUpper  Era,  New  York  1910,  p.  38. 

•)  Spears,  op.  cit.  p.  216. 

^  Spears,  op.  cit.  p.  216. 

*)  Clark,  op.  cit.  p.  40. 
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Company  and  Fish.  Grinodl  and  Camfugf^ 

with  four  fthipa.   PUIadelpUa  aacorad  diiact 

in  Z821,  when  Tlmnaa  Copt  atartad  a  Hm 

the  Aifit  LmemOfr.  of  190  Uma.  and  Tkmmmm,  of  y^tOM. 

Boaton  was  given  comiactioQ  with  Uvatpooi  atlhiiijli  bf  a 

route,  by  the  ships  of  the  Boaloii  and  Lhwpool 

whidi  sailed  from  Boatoo  to  fharlitiin,  Soi 

Liverptx)!.  returning  directly  to  Boaloo.  la 

packets  from  New  York  to  Havre  waa  alafftid  hf 

six  vessels.    In  1823.  Grinnell.  Mintum.  aad 

of  four  ships  of  500  tona  each,  rvoniflf  hitwasa  Ntw  Yofk  aad 

and  John  GriswoU  started  another  London  Una  wMl  fw 

A  second  line  to  Havre  waa  ritahllihcid  in  iflij*  a  saaoad  Haa  tnm 

Boston  to  Liverpool  in  X838,  and  a  third  Havia  Una  ia  itisa. 

In  1836  another  famous  padcet  line  boai  New  Yotfc  %o  tiisipaut 
the  Dramatic,  was  started  by  E.  K.  Collins.  It  dsfhad  Ma  aaaaa  ima 
the  fact  that  its  ships  were  all  naoMd  aftar  panoaa  paoariaHl  ia 
dramatic  world.  The  first  four  vesMb  of  tUa 
Shakespeare^  GarrUk^  and  Rm€mt^  of  not 
each.  The  ShmiUm,  of  895  tons,  which  was  added  ia  l%f«  wm 
to  be  too  large  for  the  North  Atlantic 
a  few  voyages  to  the  East  India  trade. 

The  year  in  which  the  Dramatic 
transfer  of  the  Black  Ball  Line  to  Captaia 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  yean 
petition.*) 

From  the  beginning  of  the  padtat  aenrioa  la 
drawal  from  the  field  nearly  50 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  with 
American  officers.    The  high  pay  received  by  the  latter 
best  element  among  the  saih>ri  of  the  United 
largely  picked  up  abfoad,  as  the  more 
better  opportunities  to  advance  to  the  laak  of  ofltaa  ia 
branches  of  the  merchant  marine.   The  packets 
built  than  most  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
and  the  United  States.   They  wo  ,         -^  ^^ 

Atlantic  service,  with  very  atrong  hoDs  aad  a  aaidHata  hd^  ol 

I)  Smith.  J.  R..  OoiMi  Cwfitr   Kr«  \mk  Hpa.  ^   •••. 
•)  Clark,  op.  dt,  p.  40-^<> 
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and  spread  of  canvas.  The  earlier  packets  were  bluff  in  the  bow  and  square 
in  the  stem,  but  sufficiently  fine-lined  below  the  waterline  to  permit 
of  fast  sailing.  Later,  vessels  of  almost  clipper  model  were  placed  on 
the  packet  routes. 

The  packets  carried  cargoes  of  high  value  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  which  could  bear  the  higher  freight  charges,  and  cabin 
and  steerage  passengers.  For  the  first  ten  years  the  packets  of  the 
Black  Ball  Line  made  the  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  an 
average  of  23  days,  and  the  return  trip  in  an  average  of  40  days.^)  The 
fastest  record  made  by  this  line  in  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  was 
15  days  and  18  hours  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  The  era  of  the  packet 
ships  continued  imtil  the  competition  of  ocean  steamers  drove  them 
out,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century.  Up  to  1846  few  of  these  ships 
were  over  1,000  tons  burden,  but  in  that  year  Donald  Mc  Kay,  a 
famous  American  shipbuilder,  launched  the  New  World,  of  1,404  tons, 
for  the  packet  service,  and  this  was  followed  by  even  larger  ships.*) 

The  Red  Star  line  at  its  start  made  its  sailing  dates  the  24  th  of 
each  month,  and  the  Black  Ball  Line,  already  prosperous,  met  this 
competition  with  sailings  on  the  16  th  as  well  as  on  the  first  of  the  month. 
When  the  Swallowtail  Line  entered  the  field,  it  made  its  sailing  date 
the  8  th.  Thus  as  early  as  1822  New  York  had  a  weekly  service  to  Liver- 
pool and  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  transatlantic  trade  which  it 
has  since  maintained.  Coasting  vessels  brought  goods  from  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  for  shipment  to  Europe 
and  regular  coasting  packets  were  soon  in  operation.  There  was  a  regular 
packet  service  running  to  Charleston  from  New  York  in  1825,  and  in 
1832  E.  K.  Collins,  later  founder  of  the  Dramatic  Line,  established 
lines  to  American  and  Mexican  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Erie 
Canal  also  served  as  a  feeder  to  the  packet  trade,  bringing  the  products 
of  the  West.*) 

While  the  packet  ships  were  increasing  America's  hold  on  the 
trade  of  the  North  Atlantic,  another  class  of  ships  was  developed  by 
the  ship-builders  of  the  United  States  for  the  branches  of  trade  requiring 
long  and  speedy  voyages.  These  were  known  as  the  clippers.  The  origin 
of  this  name  is  tmcertain,  but  Clark,  in  'The  Clipper  Ship  Era''*),  attri 


*)  Spears,  op.  cit.  p.  216. 
•)  Clark,  op.  cit.  p.  42. 
■)  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  104 — 107. 
*)  Clark,  op.  cit.  p.  47. 
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bates  it  to  the  verb  ''cUp'\ 

to  fly  or  run  quickly.  inaflBsdi  ti  it  «m  applbd  to  dUpi  of  a 
type  noted  for  tti^  •'  ^^-nd  w^Ob^  qatUHm.   TMr  iptid  &mm  to  piit 
from  the  construe  t  the  Imll,  fa  pirt  fmn  tkt  kupt  wammd  of  mU 

carried,  and  in  no  mmD  dcgrte  to  the  darii«  of  iho  aoo  «lM  aov^iiid 
them,  for  the  clipper  diip  was  the  ttm^|Md  of  cht  Ammkm  mBot 
long  after  packets  had  been  givni  ovor  to  cfowft  of  a  Modb  lovar  ctaM^ 
The  captains  of  the  clippan  wm  notod  for  conyfag  Ml  i^i  fa  «to^ 
that  other  vetteb  met  rlote  fmhd  or  with  bwr  pofaa. 

To  John  W.  Griffeths.  of  New  York,  is  cirdited  the  hmm  ol 
originatmg  the  particular  telmoi  of  boD  cuMtHKlfao 
the  clippers  from  the  other  veMeb  of  their  dqr«   He 
the  stem  forward  in  a  curved  line, 
water,  and  the  general  drawing  out  and  AoipaBiog  of  the 
bringing   the   greatest   breadth  further  aft 
customary.  He  exhibited  a  model  enbod3fingh 
Institute  in  1841,  and  in  1843  the  firm 

a  750-ton  ship  of  this  t>T)e  from  Smith  and  Diawii,  of  llswTodt  far 
Griff eths  was  chief  draftsman.  This  vessel,  the  6rrt  ml  cMfipie.  mm-- 
launched  in  1843  and  named  the  Rmdm.  The  siav  of  tlmt  ikl^ 
increased  steadily,  and  most  of  thoee  hoilt  fa  the  IMisd  SUMS  aita 
1850  ranged  from  i.ooo  to  1.600  tons,  while  theie  wees  a  aamksr  of 
2.000  tons  and  over,  and  at  least  one,  the  Gmti  Ktf^^m  hatfl  hjr 
Donald  Mc  Kay  in  1853  for  A.  A«  Low  and  Brother,  of  over  %S»  M» 
Some  of  these  vessels,  such  as  the  Nm  tVlmU.  laeifaMly  maalfaMd 
as  belonging  to  Grinnell.  Mintur.  and  Gaapaojr.  wear  eaiflogM  ii^  (kt 
packet  trade,  but  previous  to  1849.  the  giealcr  pait  of  the  sMps  of 
class  were  sent  to  the  Far  East,  where 

space  made  them  of  partkolar  value  fa  naMag  the  aew  creps  of 
on  to  the  European  market.*) 

A  new  and  strong  demand  for  clipper  ships  waa 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  which  IdIoviiI  the 
in  1848  of  the  discovery  of  gold  fa  CaHfoaia.    The 
facilities  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  from  these  to  the  ports  oa  f^ 
West  Coast  were  barely  sufficient  to  handle  the  amBs  aad  a 
portion  of  the  inunigrants.    Many  Ibetefoas  choM  the  trip 
Horn  rather  than  the  weary  foomey  hjr  caiavaa  '"^ 


»)  CUrk.  op.  dt  p.  S3    n- 
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Supplies  for  the  pioneers  in  California  were  of  necessity  sent  by  the  same 
route,  for  to  transport  them  by  land  was  almost  physically  impossible, 
and  the  Panama  route  was  already  congested.  This  freight  business 
was  a  large  item,  for  the  newcomers  in  California  devoted  themselves 
to  prospecting,  and  were  dependent  on  the  Eastern  States  for  most 
of  their  supplies.  While  only  four  vessels  from  Atlantic  ports  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  between  April  i,  1847,  ^.nd  the  same  date  in  1848,  in 
1849  the  clearances  from  Atlantic  ports  for  San  Francisco  numbered 
775,  and  91,405  passengers  were  landed  in  that  city  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.*) 

Speed  was  the  one  thing  demanded  of  ships  for  the  voyage  round 
the  Horn,  and  the  clippers  naturally  received  the  best  part  of  the  trade. 
No  one  knew  how  long  the  "boom"  would  last.  Passengers  were  in  haste 
to  reach  the  gold  fields  before  all  the  opportunities  to  make  a  fortune 
had  been  seized,  while  merchants  shipping  goods  faced  enormous  losses 
if  their  goods  failed  to  reach  the  market  before  the  demand  ceased. 
With  beef,  pork,  and  flour  selling  at  $  40  to  $  60  a  barrel ;  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar  at  $  4  a  pound ;  playing  cards  at  $  5  pack ;  cowhide  boots 
at  S  45  a  pair,  and  other  goods  at  proportionate  prices,  the  merchants 
could  afford  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  transportation.  In  1850  some 
clippers  recived  $  60  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  The  rate  later  dropped 
to  $  40  a  ton,  where  it  remained  for  some  time.*) 

The  California  clipper  trade  lasted  until  i860,  but  the  four  years 
beginning  with  1850  witnessed  the  greater  part  of  its  development. 
In  those  years  were  built  nearly  all  the  160  clippers  which  were 
constructed  expressly  for  the  California  service.  As  the  rush  to 
California  began  to  slacken,  the  Crimean  War,  which  broke  out  in  1853, 
served  as  an  outlet  for  the  extra  tonnage  released.  Not  only  did  both 
France  and  England  charter  many  of  the  fastest  sailing  vessels,  but 
the  extent  to  which  they  withdrew  their  own  ships  from  commercial 
channels  greatly  increased  the  opportunities  for  American  vessels  in 
the  general  carrying  trade.')  The  result  was  that  in  1855  the  United 
States  reached  the  highest  mark  in  ship-building  in  its  entire  history, 
while  the  tonnage  of  the  American  ships  sold  abroad  in  that  year  ex- 
ceeded the  sales  of  any  other  year  between  1813  and  i860.  The  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States  reached  the  total  of  583,450  tons,  while  the 

*)  Clark,  op.  cit.  p.  loo — loi. 

•)  Clark,  op.  cit.  p.  103 — 104,  120. 

*)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  258. 
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foreign  salrti.  ulucb  lud  amowntad  to  so«oss  torn  fai  ifsj. 
65.887  tuns. 

Several  kgulative  dtrnt^m  OMidt  in 
also  extended  the  field  of  opefatioM  lor  iVMirirM  dripa.  b  M$4b\ll^ 
reduction  of  the  high  taxcaoo  vrheO.  barley^  rye.  bMM,«ti»  iftd  ladfai 
com  began  the  prooeaa  of  •»^«*****'>^  tht  fanow  Ei^ftih  Con  Lmm. 
and  by  1849  an  the  agrkahval  piodaeti  ol  tka  IMiad  tote  «» 
admitted  duty-free  into  P-ffglhftil  The  oporti  of  con  kmm  to  thtol 
States  rose  from  840.000  boabeb  in  s&is  to  ly^tyj^ooo  bwheli  m  1^4; 
while  the  wheat-flour  tJiipnenta  roat  ffom  Ij^ftjooo  hafiib  lo  ^jfl^jfiT- 
barrels  in  the  same  years.*) 

A  logical  sequence  to  this  hffinnh^  of  fmt  tndt  mm  to 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  old  British  Navifation  Ada.  «Wdl  daaad  • 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire  to  fofdgn 
ship-owners  from  buying 
that  time  were  the  most  efficient  as 
In  1847  a  bill  was  introduced  in  to 

of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  opetatfcm  and  policy  of 
Navigation  Laws.  It  was  passed  against 
committee,  although  it  never  reported, 
a  mass  of  evidence  shoeing  the  acts  to  be  detliBMMl  to 
conmierce.  In  1849  Parliament  repealed  all  the 
were  of  a  restrictive  character,  with  the  eirepffaw  of 
to  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  1854  even  this  was  towini  opaa  •>» 
foreign  ships  without  restriction.  The  withdrnwal  of 
brought  from  the  United  States  to  opeaiaf  of  to 
direct  trade  to  British  veaaeb  ukkr  tho  tcfiM  of  to  km  <<  »>i*> 
and  made  maritime  reciprocity  between  to  two  uoMilriM  coaplrte  lor 
the  first  time.*) 

Discriminations  m  cla^sificatioo  aaade  by  Lloyd*ai 
built  ships  hindered  the  purcbaae  of  tacb  ^bbmIs  by 
and  the  total  foreign  sales  made  by  Amerkam  did  no* 
increase  until  1854.  when  a  haaening  of  to  laaUiHioaa  madt^by  to 
British  underwriters  added  to  to  daaaaads  of  to  CtoaOA  Wmf) 

The  progress  of  the  sailing-aUp  acdiOB  of  the 
marine  during  tlie  jx^riixl  from  1815  to  if 


>)  Coman.  op.  at.  p.  114^ 
>)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  pu  158. 
•)  Ifmrvin.  op.  dt.  p.  159- 
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SaUing 

Total  sales 

Year  ending 

In  foreign 

vessels 

to  foreign 

Sailing 

Total 

trade 

buUt 

countries 

Dec.  30    1815 

854.295 

854.295 

854.295 

154.624 

9.582 

1816 

800.760 

800.760 

840.760 

131.667 

23.379 

1817 

809.725 

809.725 

804.851 

86.393 

14.228 

1818 

606,089 

606.089 

589.944 

82,421 

15.107 

1819 

6x2.930 

612,930 

581.230 

79.379 

11.364 

1820 

619,048 

619.048 

583.657 

47.784 

6,062 

1821 

619.896 

619.896 

593.825 

55.856 

8.350 

1822 

628.150 

628.150 

582,701 

75.347 

5.710 

1823 

639.921 

639.921 

600,003 

72.758 

9.268 

1824 

669.973 

669.973 

636,807 

86.852 

12  818 

1825 

700,788 

700.788 

665,409 

109.547 

9,948 

1826 

737.978 

737.978 

696,221 

118,094 

13.994 

1827 

747.170 

747,170 

701.517 

97.475 

19.043 

1828 

812,619 

812.619 

757.998 

92,879 

14.677 

1829 

650.143 

650.143 

592.859 

68.216 

14.093 

1830 

575.056 

576.475 

537.563 

51.491 

10,058 

1831 

619.575 

620,452 

538.136 

80.231 

9,750 

1832 

686.809 

686,990 

614,121 

129.143 

6.083 

1833 

749.482 

750.027 

648.869 

150.758- 

2.932 

1834 

857.098 

857.438 

749.378 

105.332 

4.725 

Sept.  30    1835!) 

885,482 

885.822 

788,173 

64.338 

7.617 

1836 

897.321 

897.775 

753.094 

93.016 

10,509 

1837 

809.343 

810,447 

683.205 

92.458 

9.916 

1838 

819.801 

822,592 

702,962 

91.747 

5.386 

1839 

829,096 

834.245 

702,400 

100,363 

5.769 

1840 

895,610 

899-765 

762.838 

106,518 

13.837 

1841 

945.057 

945.243 

788.398 

100,117 

12,713 

1842 

970,658 

975.359 

823.746 

105,256 

7.770 

June  30    1843I) 

1.003.932 

1.009.305 

856.930 

50,050 

9.203 

1844 

1,061.855 

1,068,765 

900.471 

71.507 

7.227 

1845 

1.088.680 

1.095,172 

904,476 

112.362 

8.369 

1846 

1. 124.000 

1,130.287 

943.307 

141.844 

10.932 

1847 

1.235.682 

1.241,313 

1,047,454 

193.403 

16,969 

1848 

1.344.819 

1.360,887 

1,168,707 

265.549 

12,456 

1849 

1.418,072 

1.438.943 

1.258.756 

213.970 

12,621 

1850 

1.540,769 

1.585.7" 

1.439.694 

227.997 

13.468 

185 1 

1.663,917 

1.726,307 

1.544.663 

221,146 

15.247. 

1852 

1.819.744 

1.899.448 

1.705.650 

269,822 

17.921 

1853 

2.013.154 

2.103.674 

1.910.471 

332.339 

10,035 

1854 

2.238,783 

2.333.819 

2.151.918 

447.216 

60,033 

1855 

2.420,091 

2.535.136 

2.348.358 

510,690 

65,887 

1856 

2,401.688 

2.491.403 

2,302,190 

404.054 

42,168 

1857 

2.337.095 

2.463.968 

2,268,196 

304.345 

52.649 

1858 

2.421.715 

2.499.742 

2,301,148 

179.338 

26.305 

1859 

2.414.654 

2.507.402 

2,321,674 

121.297 

30,850 

i860 

2.448.941 

2.546.237 

2.379.396 

145.427 

17,418 

*)  9  months. 
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CompetitioQ  with  ftimm  vcMd*  bq^an  to  be 
and  the  stimtcgk  position  of  the 
by  the  developnent  ol  the  §$mm  OMrim.    WHk  Ike 
of  the  United  Sutes  evailable  for  the  biiildif«  ol 
ndatively  undeveloped  conditiop  of  the 
the  iron-works  of  the  countfy, 
was  only  natunU  that  the  AaerioMe  wm  laclMd  to 
bility  of  iron  or  steel  hulk 
sailing  ships  which  had  won  foch  an  enviable 
world.   Steamthipe  had  been  early  adopted  on  thr  n%Tri  «4  the  United 
States,  and  by  1830  they  had  begm  to 
but  it  was  left  to  Great  Britain  to  take  the  fliil  mm  fai 
regular  steamship  lines  across  the  Atlantic 

The  first  vessel  to  use  steam  power  in 
the  SavamMuA^  a  saiUng  ship  of  330  tons  eqiiipprf  widi  an 
steam  engine  of  90  horsepower*), 
Georgia.  She  had  removable  iron 
could  be  taken  off  and  placed  on  the  deck,  and 
there  was  a  favourable  wind.  This  vessel  left 
26  th  of  May,  1819.  under  the  mmmand  of  Captain 
had  been  captain  of  Robert  Fulton's  fint 
on  her  maiden  voyage  up  the  Hudson  Rim.    Ike 
Liverpool  on  June  20th,  having  used  steam  for  an 
hours  on  the  voyage.   She  was  then  sent  to  Raaria  and  in 
re-entered  the  harbour  at  Savannah,  having  need  elsam  only  for< 
that  port.    The  ship  was  dismantled  fai  iSso.*) 

The  next  steamer  to  crom  the  Atlantic  was  the  Cinepe^  of  jso 


which  was  sent  by  Dutch  merchants  to  the  West  tndtas  in  ite^**)  Oiiiy 
a  few  voyages  were  made  in  this  service,  and  tile  cndk  ol  ksi^l 
the  first  vessel  to  use  sleam  power  thnMflMil  a 
belongs  to  the  R^  WUbm  (the  first  elaamer  of  tkat 
at  Quebec.  Canada,  and  launched  in  i%i%,  which 

in  i833.*) 

The  establishment  of  a  refular  tiansaitontic 


«)  Morriton.  John  M  .  l\Mmy  ol  SlaMi  WfciljUlis,  jtwt  ¥>■>  %^%  ^^^^ 
•)  Bates.  Am.  Nmv..  p.  Ml:  CfOll.  HiMary •<  ^TV^L? "J'*    UT^.LM 
•)  Fry.  Heory.  Htrtoty  ol  Kottli  AHmHj  »— Hf^Wien   *  J  »^  ^  »->♦ 
^  IfagiDoit.  Arthor  J..  IW  AUMttfi  Wmty.  LaMM  mm*  r  • 
•)  Maginnit.  op.  dt.  p.  6—7. 
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compete  with  the  packet  ships  dates  from  1838,  in  which  year  two 
British  steamers  entered  New  York  harbour  an  the  same  day,  April  21st. 
These  were  the  Sirius,  of  703  tons,  under  charter  to  the  British  and 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Great  Westcrfi,  of 
1,340  tons,  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Company.  The 
former  had  left  Cork  on  April  4th,  and  the  latter  sailed  from  Bristol 
on  the  8  th.  The  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company 
followed  the  successful  voyage  of  the  Sintis  by  building  two  ships  of 
1,863  tons  gross  register  each:  the  British  Qiuen  launched  in  1839, 
and  the  President,  launched  in  1840.  The  latter  ship  was  lost  at  sea 
in  1841  and  the  company  went  out  of  existence.*)  The  Great  Western 
Steamship  Company  continued  its  American  service  for  some  years, 
in  1843  putting  on  the  steamer  Great  Britain,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  another  change  in  steamship  operation. 

The  Great  Britain,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Patterson  at  Bristol, 
and  had  a  burden  of  2,984  tons  gross,  was  launched  in  1843,  and  was 
the  first  iron  vessel  to  engage  in  the  transatlantic  trade,  as  well  as  the 
first  ocean  steamer  to  use  the  screw  as  a  means  of  propulsion.*)  Iron 
had  been  used  successfully  for  the  construction  of  steam  vessels  as  early 
as  1821,  when  the  Aaron  Manby  was  built  at  Horsley,  England,  but 
previous  to  the  launching  of  the  Great  Britain,  the  largest  ship  built 
of  this  material  was  the  Rainbow,  of  600  tons,  owned  by  the  London 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company.') 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  screw  propeller, 
but  John  Ericsson,  a  Swede,  fully  demonstrated  its  usefulness  for  the 
first  time  in  1836,  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  River  Thames, 
in  England.  He  developed  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  received 
no  encouragement  from  the  British  authorities  and  was  induced  by 
Captain  Robert  F.  Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  go  to  the 
United  States,  which  he  did  in  1839.*)  He  built  a  screw  steamship, 
the  Princeton,  for  the  United  States  Navy  and  won  himself  lasting 
fame  by  a  number  of  inventions  and  improvements  in  naval 
architecture. 


*)  Maginnis.  op.  dt.  p.  13 — 16. 

«)  Fry,  op.  cit.  p.  42—44. 

»)  Fry,  op.  cit.  p.  44. 

*)  The  history  of  Ericsson's  development  of  the  screw  and  of  his  relations  with  Captain 
Stockton  are  given  in  great  detail  in  Rear-Admiral  George  Henry  Preble's  Chronological 
History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Steam  Navigation  1543—1882,  Philadelphia  1883, 
p.  138—144- 
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The  fir&t  of  the  modem  traiMatUntk  Unm  w%^  tlit  Cmmtd  Ikm. 
founded  by  Samuel  Cumid  ind  Ui  amoditM  to  189^  TW  Britiih 
Government  gmnted  them  1  nbtidy  of  I  4^MP  •  |wr*)  for  mota^ 
taining  a  nuul  tervico  from  UverpMl  to 
fortnightly  tailings  during  the  fummer  and  mmMf  ^^Bkm  io 
winter  season.  This  service  waa  cooHMMod  io  i&fa  milk 
side-wheel  steamers  -  s  Utmmdb.  with  ai^lMa of  okooi  7#» 
power.*)  As  the  trai;.v  ^^^w,  the  Cwaid  flaaC  wm 
while  its  subsidy  was  raised  fint  to  |  SS^jOOO  tkM  to  f 
again  to  $  850.000.  The  route  to  New  York  was  later 
line,  instead  of  the  aervke  to  Halifax  and 

Although  the  early  Cunasd  sldpi 
the  American  sailing  packets,  when  the  wfaid 
obtained  the  most  profitable  parts  of  tiM 
class  freight  trade.  The  American  packets  costfaoad  to  koodb  a 
share  of  the  traffic,  however,  and  did  not  go  oot  of  tht 
the  Civil  War.  The  British  devekiped  their  stMii  ■ms  ia|<dlj,  md  ki 
1840  established  another  line  whidi  has  bad  adbvct  efiKt  00  tki  aaRfciOt 
marine  situation  in  the  United  States.  This  was  tbe 
Navigation  Company,  operating  steamships  oo  tbt  wast  eooit  of 
America. 

The  inception  of  this  line  was  doe  to 
recognition  of  the  opportunities  which  woqU  bt 
prise.    He  was  then  consul  of  the  United  Stain  at 
endeavoured  first  to  interest  American  capitalista  ki  bis  protect, 
all  declared  that  the  esUblishment  of  such  a  line  woold  be 
without  a  subsidy  from  the  Govenmo 
grant.  Mr.  Wheelwright  then  tookMsplailsto: 
an  ample  subsidy  and  founded  the  Kne  wliicb  hoa  stoot  pbq^  a 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Sooth  Amtfioan  tvada.*) 

In  1845  the  United  Sutca  chained  its  position  oo  tfce  i|iiiirtna 

hkciHizinir  orcAn  lines.    Mr.  Kinc  GmoosamoB  Irno  CoDoria»  bad 


of  subsidizing  ocean  lines.    Mr.  King. 
proposed  in  1841  that  $  x.ooo.ooo  a  year  bt  opproprialid  far  tkt  tn 
portation  of  foreign  mails.  This  plan  waa  not  pot  in  ^^maltaa^  oot 
mail  subsidy  project  received  strong  soppoft  frooi  Mr.  Kias. 


>)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  aJ^ 

•)  Fry.  op.  dt.  pw  6j. 

•)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  iji— ai«« 
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Rusk,  of  Texas,  and  many  others  from  all  parts  of  the  country^),  and 
in  1845  the  Postmaster  General  was  authorized  to  contract  with  American 
citizens  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  in  American  vessels,  steamships 
preferred.  This  law  also  provided  for  the  taking  over  of  the  subsidized 
vessels  by  the  Government  whenever  it  should  so  desire,  on  payment  to 
the  owners  of  their  full  value.*) 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  Edward  Mills,  of  New  York  City, 
was  accepted  on  February  19th,  1846,  as  the  contractor  for  establishing 
a  line  of  steamships  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  Europe.')  By  an 
act  of  June  19th,  1846,  Congress  appropriated  $  25,000  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  to  Bremen*),  and  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1847, 
an  appropriation  of  $  258,609  was  made  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Mills  for  carrying  the  mails  between  New  York  and 
Bremen.*) 

Mr.  Mills  transferred  his  contract  to  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  of  which  the  directors  were  C.  H.  Sand,  Edward  Mills,  William 
Chamberlain,  John  A.  IseUn,  C.  W.  Faber,  Horatio  Allen,  Mortimer 
Livingston,  and  John  L.  Stephens.^)  This  company  in  1847  contracted 
with  the  Postmaster  General  to  establish  a  line  ot  steamships  from 
New  York  to  Bremen,  stopping  at  Cowes  or  Southampton,  and  returning 
by  the  same  route.  They  were  to  place  two  ships,  of  the  most  modern 
type,  of  not  less  than  1,400  tons  and  1,000  horsepower  each,  in  service 
in  1847,  2tnd  two  more  in  1848,  and  were  to  receive  $  100,000  a  year 
for  each  ship.  The  contract  called  for  bi-monthly  sailings  from  each  end 
of  the  route,  or  six  round  trips  a  year,  by  each  ship.  The  company 
was  given  the  privilege  of  running  each  alternate  ship  to  Havre,  instead 
of  Bremen,  for  which  service  payment  was  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$  75,000  per  year  per  ship.')  The  contract  also  required  that  the  ships 
be  run  "with  greater  speed  to  the  distance  than  is  performed  by  the 
Cunard  Line  of  steamships  between  Boston  and  Liverpool  and 
back." 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company  built  the  wooden  paddle- 
wheel  steamers  Washington  and   Hermann,   of    2,000    and    2,200   gross 

»)  Hall,  op.  dt.  p.  54—55- 

«)  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  V,  p.  748. 

•)  Letter  of  the  Postmaster  General,  Ex.  Doc.  50,  1st.  sess.  30th  Congress 

•)  United  States  Stotutes  at  Large,  v.  IX,  p.  19. 

•)  United  States  SUtutes  at  Large,  v.  IX,  p.  152. 

•)  Morrison,  op.  cit.  p.  408. 

*)  Contract  with  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ex.  Doc.  50,  1st.  sess..  Congress  31st. 
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registered  Ions  leqiectivdy.    The  lfUdi«to  «w  |M  oo  i1m»  imit  |p 

Bremen,  stopping  at  Sootliamploo,  on  the  ist  of  Jmm,  fa^y^X  •»*  ^ 

Hermamm  was  started  on  the  «yw  footo  te  it^l.  TkMt««nliO 

in  service  until  1837.  wbao  Cot^mi  ctau^id  lis  pi#ry  «M| 

to  the  ocean  mail  senrioe.  Thty  wt  tbm  tfiMtend  lo 

Ocean.   The  fr«4i«gtai  waa  bcokni  op  in  tt^  and  Ika 

lost  on  the  coast  of  Japan  in  1M9.*) 

The  Ocean  Steam  Navigatto  Con^pay  Ml  iMa  ImkIbI  diflk 
ctUties  and  organiaed  a  sepaiato  CBtpomfaa,  tkt  }l^m  Yoffc  aad  IbvM 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  to  nndartaka  Ike  ttfvioa  bnm  New  Yotk 
to  Havre,  via  Cowea.  provided  for  l»y  tbt  eontsnci  of  Ika  Omm  SIhmi 
Navigation  Company.*)  TUa  company  bnOl  tha  /(wilAwef  MDOtanc 
whicti  commenced  operation  in  1850,  and  tka  Hm^hUk  flf  8J!)»  tame 
which  was  put  in  service  in  iSsi.*)  The  Hm^ktiM  wan  wmdMl  in 
1853  and  the  Framkiin  in  1854.  and  the 
vessels  until  the  launching  of  two 
FMim,  in  1855— 1856.*) 

In  1847  Congress  authoriied  the  ^■'T^l^niT  by  f^  SiOilMjr  nf 
the  Navy  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  E.  K.  CoOina,  fanndar  of  ^tlm  rnmaHi 
Line  of  packets,  and  his  aasoctatcs  for  the  estahtMMnsnl  of  a  Ina  of 
mail  steamers  between  New  York  and  UvctpooL^  By  tfcr  tamv  art  he 
was  also  ordered  to  contract  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Sloo,  of 
transportation  of  the  mails  from  New  York  to  Hew 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  not  leaa  than  3  ain 
contract  for  the  tran^KMtatioo  of  the  nmili  from  Pi 
by  steam  or  sailing  vesaeb,  once  a  month.  Mr.  CoHna  wna  ant  of  tfit 
leaders  in  the  movement  in  favoor  of  the  bil.0 

Under  this  act.  the  New  York  and  Uvffpool  UnMad  Stems  Mall 
Steamship  Company,  which  was  organiaed  hy  Mr. 
of  $  1.200,000.  was  given  a  contract  for  t  J85.000  par  nMnm  br 
taining  a  service  of  two  ships  each  month  far  c%bt  montha  of  Iht 
and  one  ship  a  month  for  the  other  fanr  awmtha    Tha 


•j  liorritOB.  op  dl«  p^  409* 

•)  Spears,  op.  dt.  p^  tS^ 

«)  Preble,  op.  dt.  p.  195^  t«-  *>^  «•  aaiwm,  ll« 

*\  Preble,  opi  dt.  pc  ifS^ 

•)  U.  S.  StstatM  St  Ls^pt.  V.  DC  p.  tt?. 

•)  Spears,  op.  dt.  p.  aSs- 
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required  to  build  four  steamships  of  not  less  than  2,000  tons  each, 
to  be  ready  for  sea  within  18  months,  and  a  fifth  to  be  completed  "as 
early  as  may  be  practicable  thereafter".*)  The  Cunard  ships  at  that 
time  averaged  about  1,500  tons  each,  and  although  the  Collins  Line 
received  a  smaller  subsidy  than  that  of  their  British  rivals*),  Mr.  Collins 
determined  to  far  outstrip  them,  and  built  vessels  which  greatly  exceeded 
in  size  the  demands  of  his  contract.  Many  different  statements  have 
been  made  as  to  the  size  and  cost  of  these  vessels'),  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  company  spent  far  more  than  its  capital  in  them,  and  fitted 
them  up  in  so  luxurious  a  manner  as  to  cause  many  charges  of  extra- 
vagance to  be  brought  against  the  line.  In  lines,  the  ships  followed 
somewhat  the  model  of  the  fast  cHppers,  but  had  straight  stems  instead 
of  the  curved  bows  of  the  sailing  vessels,  and  hulls  so  constructed 
that  to  some  extent  they  resembled  modern  ocean  liners.*)  They  were 
side-wheelers,  driven  by  side-lever  engines,  and  made  an  average  speed 
of  316  miles  a  day.») 

The  initial  voyage  of  the  Collins  Line  was  made  by  the  steamer 
AUanticy  which  left  New  York  on  April  27  th,  1850.  The  Cunard 
ships  had  been  crossing  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  from  10  days 
and  6  hours  to  14  days  and  3  hours,  with  a  general  average  of  11 14  days. 
Their  westward  voyages  were  made  in  10  days  and  2  hours  to  15  days 
and  20  hours,  with  a  general  average  of  12  days  and  9  hours.  The  American 
steamers  cut  the  average  for  the  eastward  trip  to  10  days  and  21  hours 
and  for  the  westward  trip  to  11  days  and  3  hours.  The  faster  ships 
quickly  took  the  best  trade  away  from  the  Cunard  vessels,  just  as  the 
latter  had  previously  taken  it  away  from  the  packets.  Between  January 
and  November  in  1852,  the  Collins  Line  carried  4,306  passengers  and  the 
Cunard  Line,  2,969.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Collins  Line  had 
exceeded  the  requirements  of  its  contract  in  both  the  speed  and  the 

*)  Spears,  op.  cit.  p.  266. 

•)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  246^247. 

•)  Spears,  op.  cit.  p.  266,  sa>^  "Chief  Engineer  Isherwood,  of  the  Navy,  put  the  size 
of  the  AtlantU  and  the  Pacific  at  2,868  tons  each;  the  Arctic  and  the  Baltic  at  2,772. 
Senator  Rusk,  who  vigorously  supported  the  line  in  all  its  appeals  to  Congress,  said  the  four 
measured  11,131  tons  in  the  aggregate.  The  Merchants'  Magazine  (Vol.  22,  p.  682)  rated  them 
at  3,500  tons  each,  and  said  they  cost  $  650,000  each.  G.  S.  Houston ,  in  a  speech  in  Congress 
July  7,  1852.  quoted  the  company  to  prove  that  the  average  cost  of  the  ships  was  $  736,035.67 
each."  Marvin,  op  cit.  p.  247 — 249,  gives  the  tonnage  of  the  Arctic  as  2,856,  that  of  the 
Atlantic  as  2,845,  that  of  the  Baltic  as  2,723,  and  that  of  the  Pcuific  as  2,707;  he  places  their 
cost  at  about  |  675,000  each. 

*)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  248. 

*)  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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tiie  of  iu  sbipi.  CoQgraM  in  1853  inrntud  te  nhridy  to  $  Mmo 
ayear.i)  The  Conaid  Line  at  Umi  time  «m  imMi«  •  89M71  a  MV 
with  smaller  veeteb  and  iloMr  Mfvka.  Thdr  nfllMi  ««•  1^ 
numeroos  than  thoee  of  the  Cottaa  Line,  tel  it  «m  elalid  thai  the 
actual  iobeidy  received  lor  each  ton  ol  ihiffd^  that  €tmmd  the 
ocean  was  $  3.73  for  Canard  sUpe  and  I  4A1  far  the  eawli  of  the 
American  company.  In  any  case,  the  CqMm  Uae  «w  valMhIt  to  the 
United  States^,  for  it  broke  the  Britlih  amMpi 
between  Engbuid  and  the  United  States  fnm  £  7  ID  a  psr  lea 
£  4,  and  compelled  the  British  line  to  inrrsass  the 
and  speed  of  its  vessels.*) 

The  life  of  the  Collins  Line  was  short.  On  the  i7ih  c4 
1854,  iu  finest  and  largest  ship,  the  Amif.  was  im  Mo  hy  the  Fi 
steamer  f%ste  in  a  dense  fog  off  Cape  Raoe  and  daan^sd  lo  sHh  as 
extent  that  she  was  to  unable  to  leacb  Newfoondhyid,  60  arifasdblMrt, 
but  sank  with  212  of  her  paesengersandiioofthecrrw.  fa  jMMiy.iljft, 
the  line  lost  another  of  ita  foor  ^HgH^f  sJiipe,  for  the 
Liverpool  uith  45  passengers  and  a  crew  of  141  and 
destination.*)  A  harder  blow  than  either  of  thei 
company  in  1856.  by  the  reduction  of  ita  eahsidy  to 
of  S  385.ooo«),  and  in  1838  iU  rnmpensation  was  cat  to  f  JiMoQiO  11* 
company  was  in  a  weak  financial  condition,  had  I 
and  was  unable  to  bear  the  reduction  of  lis  aid  Inm 
and  it  withdrew  from  businees  in  1838.  The  Asttr  aad  the 
were  sold  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steanehip  Cooq^aajr^  aad  the 
the  company's  best  ship,  with  a  tonnage  of  3.670.  whkh  had  oaljr 
launched  in  1837.  was  sold  to  the  North  Atkatk 
She  was  laid  up  until  April,  i860,  and  was  th 
from  New  York  to  Southampton  and  Havre.  In  1861 
British  Lever  Line,  nmning  between  New  York  aad  Gahmyr; 

The  lines  to  Bremen,  Havre,  and  Ui^ffpool  w«a  the  adf  tiai 
Atlantic  ser>ices  inaugurated  under  the  eaWdjr  polcjr  of  ittf.    bi 
2855  Conunodore  Vandertiilt  ofteied  to  estaUUl  a 

>)  U.  S.  bt«ttttn  •(  LAfft,  V.  X,  pi.  4l. 

•)  Marvin,  op.  dl.  pw  130— tfS. 

»)  Ibid.,  p.  970. 

«)  U.  S.  Stmtetas  si  Lafft.  v.  XX.  p,  mt. 

•)  U.  S.  SCalvlM  at  Ufft.  v.  XI.  pcjftf. 

^  Hall.  op.  dl.  p.  57. 

*)  Iforrisoo.  op.  dt.  p.  4tt. 
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to  run  in  alternate  weeks  with  the  Collins  ships,  for  a  subsidy  of 
$  15,000  a  voyage,  if  he  were  allowed  to  make  trips  in  the  same  time  as 
the  Cunard  ships,  or  for  $  19,250  a  voyage,  if  he  was  required  to  equal 
the  speed  of  the  Collins  vessels.  His  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  only 
served  to  intensify  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  the  Collins  Company,  which  was  then  receiving  $  33,000 
per  voyage.*)  No  American  trans- Atlantic  lines  entered  into  competition 
with  the  subsidized  lines,  nor  were  any  established  until  after  the 
abandonment  of  the  subsidy  policy. 

The  act  of  1847  also  called  for  the  establishment  of  mail  steamship 
lines  connecting  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in  that  year  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  contracted  with  A.  G.  Sloo,  for  a  line  of  steamers 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  touching  at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Havana,  with  a  connecting  line  from  Havana  to  Chagres,  for  the 
sum  of  S  290,000  per  annum.  This  contract  was  shortly  afterward 
assigned  to  George  Law  and  his  associates,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Mail  Company.  The  first  ship  of  this  line  entered  upon  the  service 
in  September,  1848,  the  second  in  1849,  and  the  third  in  1850.  The  demand 
for  passage  to  California  via  Panama  was  so  great  that  the  line  from 
New  York  to  Chagres  overshadowed  the  service  to  New  Orleans  and 
that  city  did  not  receive  much  attention  until  the  summer  of  1849, 
when  the  first  of  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  was  over.  The  passenger  fare 
from  New  York  to  Chagres  at  that  time  was  $  150,  while  the  fare  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  steamers  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
was  $  500.*) 

In  order  to  carry  the  mails  from  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus 
to  the  American  Pacific  ports,  a  contract  was  given  to  Arnold  Harris, 
who,  with  Charles  Morgan,  was  engaged  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  steamship 
trade,  for  a  monthly  steamship  service  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco 
and  Astoria,  with  an  annual  payment  of  $  308,000.  He  assigned  this 
contract  to  W.  H.  Aspinwall  and  his  associates,  who  formed  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  in  1848,  with  a  capital  of  $  400,000, 
subsequently  increased  to  $  2,000,000.  The  first  steamer  of  this 
company,  the  Caiifomiay  left  New  York  on  October  6th,  1848,  and  the 
second  started  in  December  of  the  same  year.') 

*)  Morrison,  op.  dt.  p.  429. 
•)  I^d..  p.  452—454. 
•)  Ibid.,  p.  472—475- 
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Oial  cost  ftrom  I  ao  to  f  so  oo  the  Pteific.  Md  Ikt  coil  ol  opmliiV 
these  stetmshipt  would  pcobtbly  hM9  atdi  tim  1km  MffoltiMi  tmd 
it  not  be»  tluit  the  ntUi  to  Cdtfonrift  hi«ui  M  ••  <i^  >M  drip  €f 
line  entered  upon  active  ttiYkie  on  Hm  Fmbc     The  tsmflit 
the  Isthmus  of  Ptoima  devdoped  to  sadi 
interested  in  tbePlMificlltilCiNBpMj 
of  New  Granada  for  the  eachMKt  fffMhyi  of  cooditKliiv  * 
acroaa  the  Isthmus.*)    This  Hoe  woe  ^^^fffh^rH  hi  ^§9$,  mi  hi  tfM 
seven  years  of  iU  operatioo  it  eofoed  $  S.97I.7iAjMl«) 

A  rival  to  the  United  ShUeelbl 
under  the  name  of  the  Empire  City  Uae,  ood  two  eoarfs  wwi  pot  io 
service  in  1848—1849.  of  about  i.soo  toot  eodt  to  the  oolOMi  of  ||9». 
this  line,  together  with  a  single  ship  which 
Steam  Navigation  Company  had  been 
Chagres.  was  bought  by  the  FKific  Moil 
latter  company  ran  these  veeads  oe  o  rieol  Moo  to  the  tWiid 
Mail  and  thereby  precipitated  a  spirited 
The  United  States  Mail  retaliated  by  mtshhshii^  a  hoe  of 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  competition  %rith  the  etaoOMS  of  the 
Mail.  The  struggle  was  bffooght  to  an  end  by  the  poedhoaehy  the 
Mail  of  the  Pacific  coast  veosds  behiflcim  to  the  IMlsd  iM 
line,  while  the  latter  took  over  all  the  VMsIs  of  the 
were  operating  in  the  Atkntic.*)   The  United  State*  Mad 
service  until  about  1859.  while  the  Pteific  Moil  is  etfl  hi 
In  1851  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Mafl  from  Hamm  to  i 
Monterey.  San  Francisco,  and  Astoria  was  made  Umnnfhl 
additional  pa>Tnent  of  $  149.350  per  ycai 

The  only  other  line  to  receive  a  poetol  cootnct  wmim  ti»  oct  ol 
1845  was  one  from  Charlceton  to  Havana,  via  Sovommh  ood  ley 
under  a  contract  between  U.  C.  Mocdecoi  ood  the  talmaMl  ^ 
This  proNided  for  a  single  vessel,  to  mahe  not  km  thoo  two 
month  from  each  end  of  the  roote.  lor  the  som  of  t  jo^oo  a  yeor.^ 
The  line  was  put  in  service  in  1850  and  cootinocd  ootd  »y^ 

The  opposition  in  Congiem  to  the  poyownt  of  nmtf  sohsidfao  hod 


>)  Speart.  op.  dt«  p.  174.  ^«Om  OtU, 

*)  Morritoo.  op.  dt.  p.  475 

i)  Morritoa.  op.  dt.  p.  45>-^»< 

•)  Ex.  Doc.  53.  Ut  9tm,,  5««d  ^ 

i)  Ibid. 
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become  marked  in  1853  and  1854,  and  from  then  until  1861  the  American 
merchant  marine  suffered  from  the  sectional  jealousy  which  led  up  to  the 
American  Civil  War.  The  slavery  controversy  in  the  early  fifties  became 
the  most  prominent  element  of  national  politics,  and  the  ownership  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  ships,  and  particularly  of  the  steamers  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  centred  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  the  same  sections  in  which  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  the 
strongest.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  small  line  from 
Charleston  to  Havana,  the  subsidized  steamers  all  sailed  from  Northern 
ports.  Added  to  the  southern  feeling  against  New  England  and  New 
York  as  the  leaders  of  the  abolition  movement,  therefore,  was  the 
growing  opposition  of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  West  to  Government 
aid  to  an  industry  which  appeared  to  directly  benefit  only  the  people 
of  a  certain  section. 

The  majorities  in  favour  of  the  subsidy  bills  dwindled  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  1855  a  bill  was  introduced  * 'abolishing  the  present  ocean 
service".  This  was  not  passed,  but  it  served  as  a  warning  to  the  steamship 
owners  of  what  they  might  expect,  and  in  1856  the  registered  steam 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  dropped  to  89,715.  In  that  year  the  subsidy 
of  the  Collins  Line  was  reduced,  as  previously  noted,  and  in  1858  the 
subsidy  system  was  abandoned,  the  vessels  carrying  the  mails  being 
given  only  the  amount  actually  received  as  sea  and  inland  postage  on  the 
letters  carried,  with  the  exception  of  the  Collins  line,  which  was  still 
given  $  346,000.*)  This  was  not  enough,  however,  to  keep  that  line  in 
operation.  The  Bremen  and  Havre  contracts  expired  in  1857  ^^^  the 
steamers  on  the  Bremen  service  were  withdrawn.  The  Havre  line  had 
two  new  vessels  which  it  could  not  at  once  transfer  to  other  services, 
and  it  remained  in  operation  for  a  short  time  thereafter,  and  then  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  operate  without  a  subsidy.*)  Conunodore  Vanderbilt 
maintained  the  Ariel  and,  for  a  short  time,  the  North  Star  on  the 
service  from  New  York  to  Southampton  and  Bremen,  during  the  sumnler 
of  1858,  and  also  ran  the  Vmiderbiit  and  the  North  Star  to  Havre  via 
Southampton.  From  May,  1859,  ^"^^^  ^^^  following  winter  he  maintained 
a  service  of  three  ships  to  Havre,  and  again  in  i860  ran  two  ships  over 
this  route.  The  Adriatic  was  also  engaged  in  the  Havre  service  for  a  short 
time  in  i86o.») 

»)  U.  S.  SUtutcs  at  Large,  v.  XI.  p.  364. 
*)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  271 — 280. 
•)  Morrison,  op.  cit.  p.  430. 
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9  SOOk^OOQ^OOO 


The  stcamere  of  the  Picilic  lUil  and  ihr  United  SUto  lUil  lioM 
were  not  as  ievercJy  hit  aa  Ibe  othan*  far  tkaf 
the  coasting  trade,  which  waa  laatfktad  to 
of  goods  from  New  York  or  other  EmI 
of  Panama  to  the  ports  oo  the  RKifk  haviiif  bsM 
courts  to  be  ooaalwise  tiida  and  tharatot  Hnilad  to 
The  Califomian  traffic  was  heavy,  and  In  the  Ian 
establiiiliment  of  the  sobeidiied  t 
29  steamers  had  been  pot  on  that  irr\tcr.  with  an 
of  38.000.*)    It  is  estimated  that  in  those  tan 
carried  173.000  paisengen  to  Caltioniia  and  bm^ 
in  gold. 

While  the  American  peietimtii  Unas  lonnd  it 
ships  to  Europe  without  a  heavy  snbeidy. 
passengers  able  to  pay  cabin  rates,  and  the 
an  unsubsidized  line  was  started 
under  the  English  flag,  in  1830. 
The  Inman  Line,  as  it  was  called,  entered  the  field  wttk 
by  screws,  and  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  canyim  of 
passengers  from  Europe  to  America,  and  of  bnttcy 
up  a  large  proportion  of  American  exports,  on  the 
line  thus  had  a  full  cargo  each  way,  and  was  able  tocompele  by  I 
with  the  sailing  packets,  to  which  this  trade  had  falkn  after  tbe 
of  the  subsidized  steamship  Unes.*) 

In  1858  the  United  States  had  only  fi\*r  %it%m  \'rmrk%,  Mfgnt^img 
zi.ooo  tons  burden,  engaged  in  the  trans* AtlantK  tradr«wtiik  jt 
steamers,  totalling  57.000  tons,  were  sailing  bctntmn  Ewnpe 
United  States.*}    These  veeeeb  bekn^  to  the  kBemki^ 


Ui 


Cunard 

European  and  AoMnaui  SS.  Co. 

Uverpool.  PhiUd..  a  N«w  York 
Glaa^m  and  New  York 
Belgian  TransaUantk 
Hamburg  and  American 


I jvvfpoei  Mew  York. 

KevYofk 
LNwyool  see  Kfv  Votk 
Nott  Yofk 
Ktv  Yetk 


!• 
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M 


>)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  MS- 
•)  Fry.  op.  dt.  p.  itt-— 115. 
•)  Hall.  op.  dt.  p.  5S. 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  steamers  built  in  the  United 
States  and  of  those  registered  for  American  trade  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Steamers  registered 

Steamers  built 

Year  ending 

Tons 

Number   |      Tons 

Dec.  31.  1813 

_ 

5 

955 

x8i6 

— 

>7 

3.519 

1817 

— 

xo 

1.233 

18x8 

— 

25 

4.925 

1819 

— 

28 

7.291 

1820 

— 

22 

3.610 

1821 

— 

X2 

1.419 

1822 

— 

16 

2.222 

1823 

— 

23 

3.091 

1824 

— 

38 

5.946 

1825 

— 

41 

6,917 

1826 

— 

66 

12.279 

1827 

— 

52 

8.981 

1828 

— 

34 

6,485 

1829 

— 

55 

11.192 

1830 

1.419 

48 

7.069 

1831 

877 

35 

5.325 

1832 

181 

100 

15.401 

1833 

545 

65 

10.734 

1834 

340 

88 

13.057 

Sep.  30.  1835*) 

340 

72 

10.769 

1836 

454 

M5 

23.214 

1837 

1,104 

158 

33.455 

1838 

2.791 

•105 

24.158 

1839 

5.149 

164 

24.897 

1840 

4.155 

87 

14.685 

1841 

746 

108 

23.543 

1842 

4.701 

140 

24.550 

June  30,  1843 ») 

5.373 

79 

13.830 

1844 

6,910 

163 

32,030 

1845 

6.492 

163 

33.680 

1846 

6.287 

225 

46.359 

1847 

5.631 

197 

50.230 

1848 

16,068 

175 

52,526 

1849 

20.870 

215 

43.018 

1850 

44.942 

197 

51.258 

1851 

62,390 

245 

78.326 

1852 

79.704 

268 

84.534 

1853 

90,520 

280 

95.155 

1854 

95.036 

284 

88,830 

1855 

"5.045 

246 

72.760 

1856 

89.715 

232 

65.239 

1857 

86.873 

263 

74.459 

1858 

78.027 

226 

65.374 

1859 

92.748 

172 

35.305 

i860 

97.296 

264 

69.370 

^)  9  months. 

V. 
Decline  in  the  past  Half-Century 


The  ha]i-centur>'  beginning  with  il 
in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  a 
growth  in  the  preceding  fifty  yeart.    As  W9  tm99  tta  la  IW  p^ 
chapter,  the  percentage  of  the  focdgn  rnmnnfim  of  Ikt  DWlii 
that  was  carried  in  American  VMidi  bad  ben  dacmih^  for  m^ 
but  this  decrease  was  doe  to  tbe  iorafgii  tioda  of  Ikt  ooMti) 
at  a  rate  with  which  the  shipping  failed  to  ketp  op.  and  noC  to  oo 
falling  off  in  the  tonnage.    In  the  period  that  UOamtd^ 
American  merchant  marine  not  only  fadkd  to ! 
increase  in  foreign  trade,  but  diminiibiid  fipidljr  hi 

In  1861  the  registered  tonnage  of  tbeUnitod  Stalii  ^ 
the  highest  ever  recorded.  Of  thb.  a.540jOOO 
vessels  and  102,608  tons  repraented  ttCMMft.  Tbt  poft 
foreign  trade  amounted  to  2,4^/^,894  toot,  b 
June  30th.  19x2.  the  total  itgbtottd  loniti  of  tbt  IMlid 
was  only  932,101.  Of  this  amoont,  ho 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  Amerkmn  marine  in  i86i,  aadt  wf  oaljr  a  Hftfe 
more  than  one-third,  or  3X2.393  ^^^^'  ^Ule  tbt  alHflMS  i^^pitd 
619.706  tons,  or  more  than  six  timet  tbt  tlitfll  IO«H||i  lo  ittt.  Of 
the  vessels  registered  in  1012.  1.077,  totalHiiiroiiS*ttStoat,v«tt«il|i9id 
in  foreign  trade.*) 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  UnUrt!  >t.itr^  tn  i86t  «a^  vmkMd  at 
$  584,995.066,  of  which  $  381.516.7W.  or  tyi  pcrcait^  Mt  CMriad  io 
American  vesseb,  while  of  the  $  3.2io,6|S,970  voftb  of 

»)  Report  ol  tht  U.  8.  Ciiialiilfiiig  «l  »i !»«■■>  •t»«- 
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exports  in  1911,  only  S  280,206,464  worth,  or  8,7  per  cent,  was  carried 
by  American  ships.*)  The  decrease  in  the  share  of  American  trade  carried 
by  American  ships  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  tonnage, 
entered  and  cleared  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  increased  from  14,392,826  in  1861  to  85,112,136 
in  1911,  the  percentage  of  American  tonnage  dropped  from  70  to  23.*) 

The  greater  part  of  the  decrease  in  the  shipping  of  the  United  States 
occurred  in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  which  began  in  April,  1861,  and 
lasted  until  April,  1865,  and  to  the  effects  of  this  war  may  be  attributed 
at  least  the  acceleration  of  the  downward  course  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  As  Soley  points  out,  "notwithstanding  the  steadiness 
of  the  downward  tendency  which  had  been  steadily  manifesting  itself 
since  1830,  it  is  possible  that  this  tendency  might  have  been  arrested, 
or  at  least  have  proceeded  with  equal  slowness  in  the  thirty  years 
following,  had  not  the  Civil  War  intervened.  Had  the  movement  only 
continued  with  the  same  deliberateness  as  during  the  previous  period,  we 
should  now  (1894)  be  carrying  42  per  cent  of  our  exports  and  imports, 
instead  of  13  per  cent ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  during  this  time  a 
readjustment  of  the  business  of  ship  owning  and  ship  building  would 
have  taken  place  which  would,  in  part  at  least,  have  corrected  the  evils 
of  the  situation  of  i86o."») 

In  1866,  the  first  year  of  peace  after  the  war,  the  registered  tonnage 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  had  dropped 
to  1,387,756,  a  loss  when  compared  with  1861,  of  1,109,138  tons.')  Some 
of  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the  loss  of  the  southern  carrying  trade, 
which  had  already  begun  to  assume  large  proportions,  and  some  to  the 
loss  of  ships  owned  in  the  South.  The  latter  was  not  great,  as  most 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  residents 
of  the  northern  states.  The  greatest  part  of  the  loss,  however,  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  operations  of  Confederate  cruisers.  The  Confederate 
States  had  no  navy  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  privateers  and  merchant  vessels  hastily  armed  at  Southern  ports, 
and  the  operations  of  the  latter  were  practically  ineffective,  for 
the  Federal  navy  closed  the  ports  of  the  rebel  states  by  a  blockade 
extending  along  the  entire  coastline.  The  Confederacy,  however, 
succeeded  in   having   two   vessels,  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  built 

*)  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract,  191 1,  p.  334. 

■)  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  191 1,  appendix  N. 

■)  Soley,  op.  cit.,  p.  558. 
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at  Liverpool.  Engfauid.  on  the  Uim  of  the  kl«l  type  of  »^*tfif  tiMB 
sloop  of  war.  Tbey  wrre  ^irntiiititil  mmtm  tht  m^tnUkm  of  a 
Confederate  agent.  Mr.  J.  D.  BoDock*  and  mn  aHiiwtil  to  pM  la  tM 
without  hindrance  from  the  BritMi  aatkorilfaa,  to  ipito  of  ike  toct 
that  Minister  Adamt .  rqMeaeotif«  the  Uoteed  Stolto,  piotoitod  tif  Ij 
that  they  were  betog  built  for  the  ConMmcy  to  ^UkMim  of  the 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain.  The  /l»iUb  left  Ueifpoel  to  MMdl.  itti, 
and  the  AMmmm  in  the  foUowiiif  Joly.  aad  hoth  m^mA  Oi 
of  destroying  American  merchantmen*  avoidii^  al  cdofldl 
Federal  u-arahipe. 

The  American  merchant  marine  ottvtd  a  |inniiolail| 
object  for  attack,  inasmuch  aa  the  meechant  stops  of 
scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  iiottoeai  of  the  war  aotf  the 
Federal  navy  was  unable  to  give  them  adtqoato  iwiitMtlwei     li  «w 
a   form  of  warfare,  too,  which  wrooght  gmat  lom  to 
without  the  risk  of  a  correspopding  leprtod.    In 
attacks  on  American  merchantmen  had  be«  ootopamatod  tor  hy 
losses  inflicted  by  American  privateeia  on  the  ooaHMOoe  of  tl 
But  the  Southern  SUtes  had  no  omuBetce  wWch  cooM  br 
and  the  loss  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  United 
fully  equipped  with  sails,  both  the 
able  to  cruise  for  long  periods  withoot 
of  their  engines  only  when  it  was  neoesmry  to 
prize  or  escape  from  a  Federal  warship.    Thi*  gave  ttom  o 
of  operation,  and  the  ^ifcioie  even  cniisid  ior 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  destroying  mai 
in  the  Asiatic  trade.  The  dHUmmm  wi 
of  Cherbourg  on  the  19th  of  June.  iWb^  by  the  IMlsd 
Kearsargi,  and   the  Fkhdm   was  captwed  at  Bahia«  BnA  hf 
WackusiU^  on  the  7th  of  October,  in  the  seme  fmr.O 

The  report  of  the  United  Slates  Coamrisrioner  of 
Mr.  Edward  C.  OBrien,  for  1891— ga, 
captured  239  vessels  beloi^{fag  to  the  Korth«  agptgMiog  M|Aq9  too^ 
This  was  not  so  great  a  factor,  however,  in  the  drcrmee  of  tto  AmerisH 
merchant  marine  as  was  the  indirect  effect  of  tto  dqpeidBlieH  of  tto 
Southern  cruisers.  On  aocoont  of  tto  riifc  of  captam,  ^mmtamnim 
on  American  ships  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  mato  their  nav%ptton 

«)  Ifarvio.  op.  dt-.  p.  Si»-l|S. 

•)  Ammal  Report  U.  S.  Ciiwliiniti  of  Vi  to"  >*  •«  ^^    »*-  ^  • 
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unprofitable,  while  merchants  were  afraid  to  risk  their  wares  in  American 
ships  and  used  foreign  bottoms  whenever  possible.  As  a  result,  751,645 
tons  of  registered  American  vessels,  besides  some  from  th^  coastwise 
fleet,  were  sold  to  foreigners  between  1862  and  1865,  mostly  by  forced 
sales  and  at  heavy  loss.  The  remainder  of  the  decrease  which  occurred 
during  the  war  period  was  the  result  of  sales  to  the  United  States 
government,  transfer  of  vessels  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  navigation.*) 

Great  Britain  paid  to  the  United  States  an  indemnity  of  $  15,000,000 
for  the  breach  of  neutrality  committed  in  allowing  the  Florida  and 
Alabama  to  put  to  sea,  but  this  covered  only  the  direct  losses  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  the  indirect,  which  were  much  greater.  Besides 
the  actual  loss  involved  in  the  sale  of  their  ships  at  a  sacrifice,  the 
ship-owners  of  the  United  States  found  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  much 
of  the  trade  which  they  had  formerly  handled  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  ships  of  other  nations,  principally  Great  Britain,  and  in  1865 
there  was  not  one  American  steamer  regularly  engaged  in  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia.  The  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  carried  by  American 
ships  fell  from  50  in  1862  to  27.7  in  1865.*) 

Conditions  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  were  not 
particulary  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  the  ocean  shipping  trade 
of  the  country,  and  little  effort  was  made  to  encourage  shipowners  to 
increase  their  holdings.  An  Act  of  Congress  passed  on  February  10  th, 
1866,  provided  that  "no  ship  or  vessel,  which  has  been  recorded  or 
registered  as  an  American  vessel,  .  .  .  and  which  shall  have  been  licensed 
or  otherwise  authorized  to  sail  under  a  foreign  flag,  and  to  have  the 
protection  of  any  foreign  government  during  the  existence  of  the  rebellion, 
shall  be  deemed  or  registered  as  an  American  vessel,  or  shall  have  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  vessels,*'*)  except  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress.  This  law  absolutely  prevented  owners  of  American  ships 
who  had  transferred  them  to  foreign  flags  to  avoid  capture  by  the 
Confederate  cruisers,  from  bringing  their  vessels  back  into  American 
registry,  and  left  the  building  of  ships  the  only  resource  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  weakened  merchant  marine. 

The  taxes  levied  during  the  course  of  the  war  to  meet  the  extra 

*)  Marvin,  op.  dt.,  p.  338. 

■)  Annual  Report  Com.  Nav.,  191 1,  App.  N. 

*)  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  XIV,  p.  3. 
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expenditure  of  the  Govmnnl  9nrtd  alw  to 

shipping  in  the  fbraigii  trMk,  at  Ibejr  iacMMd  tkd 

built  &hip»  Ju»t  at  the  timi 

Internal  revenue  tmiM  had  hem  placed  m  al  tkmm^  ef 

including  many  of  the  raw  matcriab  tued 

tax  of  a  percenton  the  hulbol  veemh*)  and  j 

built  in  the  United  Sutea*)  I 

revenue  measures,  and  in  1863  the  tax  00 

increased  to  3  per  cent.*)  Although  the  need  far  thsae 

the  close  of  the  %var  in  1863,  they  iHMiiiml  hi 

the  law  of  March  31st.  s868.«) 

To  compensate  for  the 
dustries,  the  customs  duties  00 
proportionately,  so  that  the  aveiafe  of  the  fa^iort  dalias  hi  fane  at  Urn 
close  of  the  war  was  47  percent*),  ad  vakucoL  A  duty  of  ja  par  cast  ef 
the  cost  had  also  been  pboed  on  all  repain 
in  foreign  ports,  which  u*as  applied  even  to 
foreign  vessels  to  ensure  Uie  safety  of  the  dear.*) 
were  continued  after  the  removal  of  the  internal 
material  reduction,  and  in  time  became  the  settled  policy  of  Ike  Uallad 
States.  The  necessity  of  freeii^  the  ihiphnilihn  Iran  dM  hf^  eaal 
of  materials,  however,  led  to  the  pasataf  of  an  ad  hi  li|t*X  ^ 
shipbuilders  were  permitted  to  import  ■— ^■***^  lor 
of  wooden  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade  free  of  doty. 
were  not  admitted  free  if  intended  for  ttle  in  the 
of  the  benefit  of  this  act  was  removed  by  a 
if  a  vessel  built  wholly  or  partially  of  loieifn 
in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Statea  for 
in  any  one  year,  duty  should  be  paid  on  the 

The  privilege  of  importing  asaterials  faee  of  daty  far 
stniction  of  iron  or  steel  ve»eb  was  not  gianted  until  18901. 
was  inserted  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act 
of  shipbuilding  materials  free  of  duty 

>)  U.  S.  Stauit«i  At  Uiiv.  r.  ts    , 

i)  U.  S.  Stat«tM  •!  LftffSi.  V.  1 1 

•)  U.  S.  Sutvtfli  m%  Lafft.  v.  I4 

«)  U.  S.  SUtotc*  at  Lafft,  v.  l^ 

•)  Taottlg.  F.  W..  Tafilf  MMocy  oi  tft«  U.  S  !<  Y  l^^ 


^  WeUi.  op.  dt,  p.  So— Si. 

«)  U.  S.  StattttM  at  Lafft.  v.  17.  p.  ajS. 
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imposed  by  the  act  of  1872,  but  including  in  the  list  of  free  materials 
iron  and  steel  plates,  tees,  angles,  and  beams.*)  The  use  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  vessels  built  of  foreign  material  imported  without  payment 
of  duty  was  still  restricted  to  two  months  of  each  year  by  the  McKinley 
Tariff  and  by  each  of  the  subsequent  tariff  acts  up  to  1909.  In  the  latter 
year,  however,  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  extended  the  time  in  which 
vessels  built  of  foreign  materials  may  be  used  in  the  coastwise  trade  to 
six  months  in  each  year.*) 

The  tonnage  taxes  on  ships  were  also  increased  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  1862  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  ton  was  levied  on  all  vessels  entering 
ports  of  the  United  States,  whether  under  the  American  or  foreign 
flags.*)  Ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  fisheries,  or  the  trade 
with  Mexico,  British  North  America,  or  the  West  Indies  were  exempted 
from  paying  this  duty  more  than  once  a  year.  In  1865  the  duty  was 
raised  to  30  cents  per  ton*),  which  rate  was  maintained  until  1884,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  3  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  ton  in  any 
one  year,  for  vessels  entering  the  United  States  from  foreign  ports  in 
North  America,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Bennudas,  the  Caribbean  coast  of  South  America,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
or  Newfoimdland.  Vessels  from  all  other  foreign  ports  were  taxed 
6  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  30  cents  per  ton  per  annum.*)  This 
tax  continued  in  effect  until  1909,  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  reduced 
the  duty  on  vessels  entering  from  foreign  ports  in  North  America, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermudas,  the  coast 
of  South  America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Newfoundland 
to  2  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  ton  per  annum,  leaving 
the  duty  on  vessels  from  other  port  unchanged.') 
^"^  The  only  direct  aid  given  to  shipping  by  the  Government  between 
1861  and  1891  was  the  granting  of  mail  subventions  for  the  establishment 
of  a  line  to  Brazil  and  another  to  the  Orient.  In  1864  Congress  authorized 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  contribute  $  150,000  a  year  for  a  monthly 
mail  service  to  Brazil'),  and  a  contract  was  made  with  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Co.  for  a  service  of  not  less  than  12  round 

»)  U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  v.  26,  p.  613 

«)  U.  S.  SUtutes  at  Large,  v.  36,  p.  88. 

*i  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  12,  p.  558. 

*)  U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  v.  13,  p.  493. 

•)  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  23,  p.  57. 

•)  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  36,  p.  iii. 

^  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  13,  p.  93. 
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trips  per  annum,  in  vends  of  a.ooo  torn  or  ovor  tnm  New  Yoifc  lo 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  tooching  at  St  Ttinmti,  in  tko  Wort  lodte  tad  ol 
Para.  Pemamboco,  and  Bahia.*)  Tho  ooatnct  of  thia  Hm  mdm|  fa 

2876.  and  although  the  BratiUan  riuMiiwi  hod  al»  ghoo  tho 
company  a  tobeidy,  the  aarvioe  woa  ghm  op  aad  the  vowla  ooU  te 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  GHopany 

A  more  tocoeeafol  line  waa  ealahlWied  by  the 
on  the  Pacific  Ooeon,  to  tahe  advaat^pt  of  the  aafl  flihddy  of  t 
a  year  for  a  service  toChina  and  Japan,  asthofiaed  by  OBilct  of 
dated  February  16.  x863.*)  This  subsidy  was  gwlid  hi 
the  demand  from  California  for  j'^mmffHtm  with  Am.*) 
started  in  1867,  with  Unir  wooden  poddb^rfMl  eleaflHn  of 
tons  each*),  and  eventually  became  the  OMMt  hapOftMl  knack  of  ike 
Pacific  Mail  Company,  which  is  now  the  kigmfk  opamkv 
under  the  American  flag.  Mlth  the  connectfaNM  ^IfimM  by  tkt 
lines  of  the  company  operating  ahNig  the  Pactfk  Cease  and  ooaaaelkig 
at  Panama,  via  the  Panama  Railroad,  with  Atlaatac  alHaaklp  laa^ 
this  line  was  able  to  maintain  its  senrioe  hi  fpile  of  ike  wMrfmaal  of 
its  mail  subsidy  in  1876.*} 

No  further  direct  aaeiitance  to  American  Maea  was  giioa  ky  tf» 
Government  until  1891,  when  the  Postal  Ahl  Lam  waa  peeiad.*) 
This  bill  had  been  prepared  uith  the  object  of  ofhfiag  lo 
steamship  lines  a  pa>inent  for  mail  aerviee  that  omdd  ke 
to  offset  the  subsidies  and  lower  ooat  of  uperatiea  eajoyid  ky 
ships,  and  lead  to  the  immediate  latahHikBant  of 
to  Europe  and  South  America.  The 
however,  were  reduced  by  one-third  in 

This  law  divides  mailH:arr>iog 
first  includes  iron  or  sted  screw^^teoaMra  of  aol  Ism 
gross  register  and  a  speed  of  aoknota  an  hoar  at  aea  ki 
The  carrying  of  the  maib  to  Great  Britain  ia  Ikallad  to  ^Uf^  of  ttii 
class.  The  bill  as  originally  introdaoed  provided  te  Ike  payMi  el  $  • 
for  each  mile  travelled  on  the  ootward  voyage*  kal  this  aaa 
$  4  in  the  law  as  passed. 


>)  AnBoal  Raport  of  Om 

■)  U.  S.  Statvtat  at  Uift.  v.  %%.  p.  49^ 

•)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  ^  144* 

^  Soley.  op,  dt.  p.  561. 

•)  Smith,  op.  dt.  p.  iSt— tat. 

i)  U.  S.  Stmt«t«  1  taff»,  V.  aC  p> 
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The  second  class  consists  of  iron  or  steel  steamships  of  at  least 
5,000  tons  gross  register,  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of  16  knots 
an  hour;  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  service  to  South  America  and 
Asia.  These  ships  are  allowed  $  2  per  mile  for  the  outward  voyage. 
The  third  class  is  made  up  of  iron  or  steel  steamships  of  at  least  2,500 
tons  gross  register  and  a  speed  of  14  knots  an  hour.  These  ships  are 
granted  $  i  per  mile  on  the  outward  voyage.  The  fourth  class  of  mail 
ships  includes  iron,  steel,  or  wooden  steamers  of  not  less  than  1,500  tons, 
capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of  12  knots  an  hour,  and  the  payment 
allowed  for  such  ships  is  66»/t  cents  per  mile  on  the  outward  voyage. 

Vessels  built  for  service  under  the  first  three  classes  are  required 
to  be  constructed  according  to  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  with  a  view  especially  to  their  easy  conversion  into  auxiliary 
naval  cruisers,  and  the  Government  has  the  right  to  take  them  for  naval 
service  upon  payment  of  their  value.  Ships  which  receive  contracts 
under  this  act  are  also  required  to  take  one  American-born  boy  under 
21  years  of  age  for  each  1,000  tons  gross  register,  as  a  cadet  or  apprentice, 
to  be  educated  in  the  duties  of  seamanship  and  rank  as  a  petty  officer. 
The  law  also  requires  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crews  of  such 
vessels  shall  be  American  citizens;  one-fourth  during  the  first  two 
years  of  a  mail  contract,  one-third  during  the  next  three  years,  and  at 
least  one-half  during  the  remaining  term. 

The  Postmaster  General  was  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  periods  of  5  to  10  years  with  American  citizens  under  this  law  for 
services  by  American  steamers  between  American  and  foreign  ports. 
The  first  advertisement  for  such  services  was  issued  on  July  15,  1891, 
and  resulted  in  the  award  of  five  contracts,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  receiving  three;  Boulton,  BHss,  and  Dallett,  proprietors  of 
the  **Red  D*'  Line,  one ;  and  John  B.  Clarke,  of  Chicago,  one.  The  contracts 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  came  into  effect  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1892,  and  called  for  a  service  from  New  York  to  Colon  every  10  days 
by  ships  of  the  third  class,  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  every  10  da)^ 
by  ships  of  the  fourth  class,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong  every 
four  weeks  by  ships  of  the  third  class.  The  contract  with  the  **Red  D" 
Line  came  into  effect  March  ist,  1892,  and  called  for  saiHngs  every  ten 
days  from  New  York  to  La  Guayra,  by  ships  of  the  third  class.  Mr. 
Clarke's  contract  called  for  a  service  by  ships  of  the  fourth  class  from 
Galveston  to  La  Guayra  beginning  May  ist,  1893.^) 

*)  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General.  1892,  p.  867 — 868. 
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The  New  York  and  Cobt  Ikul  Lior.  bntm  Inrnm  m  Ite  Wud 
Um.  which  in  1877  rtplacMl  tlie  Almadfr  Lint,  fnwiliil  in  itl^  In 
the  West  Indian  icrvioe.  inM  nwnidid  n  contncl  in  itft  far  ««My 
services  with  ships  ol  Um  tMid  dMs  fmn  thw  Yntk  tn  IHwnnt  nntf 
New  York  to  Tttjqmm.  Mako.  cnllii«  at  Hnvnnn.  Bmh  of  tiMn 
services  have  been  mainlainad  np  to  the  pmMnt  tlasu*) 

The  oontiict  with  the  PiKific  Mail  lor  tkt  Hnt  Inm  8m  nnniiiun 
to  Panama  was  rancrikd  in  slgs  and  iIm  odMr  two  osstacto  of  dM 
company  were  terainntnd  in  tha  kMamtt^  ynar.  Mr.GMbV  ooninci 
was  also  terminated  in  1894.  Icnvii^  the  *'Rid  D*"  lint  In  La 
only  one  of  the  fint  five  to  continot  in  optnOion.*)  in 
first  contract  expired,  the  "Red  D'*  Lint  wan  gNon  a 
for  a  service  from  New  York  to  Mamcaibo.  via  ^Vtqrt  md  La 
and  another  for  a  Une  from  New  York  to 
Porto  Rico.  Curacao,  and  La  Goayra.*) 

Another  South  Americai 
the  United  States  and  Braail  MaU 
subvention  for  lines  from  New  York  toBoanoaAymai 
This  Une  had  been  started  in  1883  by  a  gioop  of  New  York 
and  had  been  receiving  a  small  subsidy  from  tim 
and  payment  from  the  United  States  for  tbt  actaal  anMMl  of 
carried,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  tiM  law  of  iMflL^ 
law  came  too  late.  ho%irever.  to  savo  tht  otanpaajr,  wUdk  had 
a  financial  success,  and  in  1893  it  wnA  oot  of  hmtmtmJ^ 

The  only  other  contracts  that  have 
Aid  Law  were  with  the  IntenuUionnl 
of  the  International  MefcmntUt  Marint 
Steamsliip  Company.    The  focmer  oorpomlion  wos 
1892  for  two  ser\ices  from  New  York;  ont  In 
other  to  Antwerp,  to  be  operated  with  sta«B«aof  Ikt 
a  payment  of  $  4  per  mile  for  the  ootwmd  |ovMf«*) 
was  never  started •;,  but  the  Southampton 


>)  AmnMd  Report  of  tlw  |n 

iStt.^aH^ 

•)  AnooAl  Report  ol  Uw  I^b»*«--^^ 

•H*  r  > 

•)  AontMl  Report  ol  Uw  FoodBMIi* 

t«M.    r    9m% 

«)  AaaoAl  Report  of  Om  ffnlniOi 

•*» 

i)  llarvlB.  op.  dL  pw  sSS. 

•)  AoBMl  Report  ol  Uie  vmmmdm 

gi— j>,»^r  *>, 

»)  Anaool  Report  of  tte  MOMMr 

0«Ml  tar  tSii.  1. 1 

•)  Anaoel  Report  ol  Ike  I^MfKir 

GMii.iai^fw«o. 
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since  1895.  The  Oceanic  company  in  1900  started  a  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Sydney,  Australia*),  under  the  Postal  Aid  Law,  and  later 
added  a  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  Islands.*) 
The  latter  line  is  the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  now  drawing  an 
American  subvention,  the  Australian  line  having  been  withdrawn  in 
1907  as  unprofitable.*) 

The  history  of  the  International  Navigation  Company  dates  back 
to  1871,  in  which  year  a  group  of  American  capitalists  incorporated 
themselves  under  this  name  in  Philadelphia.  They  started  a  line  of 
three  steamers  from  Antwerp  to  Philadelphia  in  1873,  operating  under 
the  Belgian  flag  through  the  Soci6t6  Anonyme  de  Navigation  Belge- 
Americaine,  better  known  as  the  Red  Star  Line.  They  later  added  a 
service  between  Antwerp  and  New  York,  for  which  they  received  a 
subsidy  of  $  100,000  a  year  from  the  Belgian  government. 

In  1884  the  International  company  took  over  the  American  Line, 
which  had  been  foimded  in  1871  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  a 
capital  of  $  2,500,000  to  operate  a  line  of  steamships  from  Philadelphia 
to  Liverpool,  as  a  method  of  increasing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  railroad, 
which  then  had  no  New  York  outlet.  The  American  Line  had  four  3,000 
ton  iron  steamships,  the  PaiJisyhania,  Ohio^  Indiana^  and  Illinois^  with 
an  average  speed  of  13  knots  an  hour,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
Cramp  works  of  Philadelphia.  The  Pennsylvania,  the  first  of  these 
vessels,  was  launched  in  August,  1872,  and  made  her  maiden  voyage 
in  May  of  the  following  year.*)  The  service  of  the  American  Line 
was  continued  by  the  International  Navigation  Company,  and  in  1886 
this  corporation  also  purchased  the  property  of  the  Inman  Line,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Inman  and  International 
Navigation  Company.*) 

Expecting  to  retain  the  subsidy  which  the  British  government 
had  been  paying  to  the  Inman  Line,  the  new  company  began  ^the 
construction  of  the  two  largest  and  fastest  steamers  in  the  world  at  that 
time,  the  City  of  Paris  and  the  City  of  New  York.  Before  these  ships, 
which  were  built  on  the  Clyde,  were  launched,  the  contract  between  the 
Inman  Line  and  Great  Britain  expired,  and  the  company  was  refused 


*)  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General.  1901,  p.  29. 
■)  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  1903,  p.  525. 
•)  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General.  1907,  p.  160. 
•)  Morrison,  op.  a.t.  p.  432 — 433. 
•)  Maginnis,  op.  cit.  p.  69. 
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a  renewal.     It  was  tuiable  to  mafkj  to 

without  a  govemmant  iobaidjr  of  mm 

of  the  United  Sutea  oflmd  tka  Ott^ 

aid.    The  Inman  and  IntatMlioMd 

United  Statea  govemmmt  lor  ftsmkmkm  to 

to  the  American  flag,  on  the  ooodltioii  tiM  H  dMrid  hmM  two 

veseeb  in  American  thipyaida.*)   Crnifgmm  moootHtiifig 

on  the  zoth  of  May,  xSgia,  astboririvg  Iht  Sacaalny  ol 

grant  register  at  veiteb  of  the  UntodSttiialo 

engaged  in  freight  and  paanofv  tiaffic  aad  mtltig  !•  as 

line  from  a  port  of  the  United  Sutei.  the 

than  8,000  and  the  speed  not  kaa  Ihaa 

ships  to  be  owned  by  fnmpanto  of  wMck  at  leart  fo  par  CMt  «f 

stock  should  be  held  by  Amefkaa  dttoeni:  pmttdtd  tiM  mm 

owners  should  have  biiilt  or  cootiactcd  to  boOd.  in  AmtcicM 

steamers  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  not  Icm  tiMi  tkat  of  Ifca 

admitted  to  registry  and  of  not  leia  than  7,000  low 

foreign-built  vessels  registered  under  this  act  aio 

foreign  trade  of  the  United  Statea.  and  the 

the  right  to  take  them  as  cndsers  or  taaipofta.  om  pa 

owners  of  their  actual  \^ue.«) 

The  Inman  and  Intematioiial  ha^igAtioa 
name  of  the  International  Navigatioo 
Gfy  c/New  Y<n*  and  the  Cify  ^  Bmk  to 
as  the  above  Uw  came  into  effect,  changing  the  wmtm  of  ike 
to  the  Niw  York  and  the  /Ww  lespeUifily.  The  /Ww  is  wsm 
as  the  PUUuU^kim,  having  been  affsla  iichriitsBSil  in  Ifot 
company  also  contracted  with  theCrafl^iskipfHAsfc 
of  the  steamers  SL  Lomi  and  SL  Pmd  each  of  ii.teo 
was  launched  on  November  12th.  1894.  and  the  lattrroa 
The  International  company  was  then  opsBSriiig  jM'^'V^  •*  •• 
gate  tonnage  of  180.639.  of  which  10, 
imter  the  American  flag. 

The  Si.  Jjmis.  SL  J\ml.  Aim  M  aady 
between  New  York  and  Southainptoii'X  sndtr  Ckt 


«)  ICarvio.  op.  cil^  F  4«*— i«^ 

•)  United  Stmlw  Slatstai  at  Ufli.  v.  t?.  ^  tf. 

■)  Marvin,  op.  dl..  p.  4U* 
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the  mails  which  the  company  had  obtained  in  1892,  and  when  the 
Spanish- American  War  began,  they  were  chartered  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  converted  into  scout  ships,  armed  with  quick-firing  guns. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  returned  to  their  owners  and  again 
placed  in  conmiercial  service.  Eight  other  merchant  steamers  were  also 
taken  for  the  naval  service  during  the  Spanish  war,  but  these  were  bought 
outright  by  the  government  and  remained  in  the  navy  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  From  the  Southern  Pacific  or  Morgan  Line,  running 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  the  Navy  Department  purchased  the 
El  Norte,  El  Sud,  El  Rio,  and  El  Sol,  all  ships  of  4,600  tons  and  a  speed 
of  14.5  to  16  knots  an  hour.  They  were  renamed  the  Yankee,  YosemiU, 
Dixie,  and  Prairie,  and  were  armed  with  five  and  six-inch  quick-firing 
guns  and  manned  by  the  naval  militia.  Another  Southern  Pacific  ship, 
the  Nictheroy,  was  purchased  from  Brazil,  where  it  had  played  a  part 
in  subduing  the  Monarchist  insurrection.  The  Vtimun,  belonging  to  the 
Ward  Line,  the  Venezuela,  of  the  "Red  D''  Line,  and  the  YorkUnvn,  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Linie,  were  the  others  purchased.^) 

In  1897  the  restrictions  on  the  registration  of  ships  under  the 
American  flag  were  further  reduced  by  a  law  passed  on  March  3rd,  which 
permits  the  registration  of  American-built  vessels  which  have  been 
sold  to  foreigners,  but  have  been  repurchased  and  are  entirely  the 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.*)  Under  this  act,  104,894  tons 
of  American-built  shipping  have  been  returned  to  American  registry. 
The  renationalizations  in  1912  included  the  Finlaftd  and  the  Kroonland, 
of  12,760  tons  each,  owned  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company.') 

The  fifth  section  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
makes  a  far  greater  change  in  the  shipping  policy  of  the  United  States, 
however,  than  any  of  the  preceding  laws,  for  it  admits  foreign  vessels 
owned  by  American  citizens  to  American  registry,  with  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  not  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  is 
still  restricted  to  American-built  ships.  The  full  provisions  of  this  section 
are  as  follows: 

"Vessels  built  within  the  United  States  and  belonging  wholly  to 
citizens  thereof;  and  vessels  which  may  be  captured  in  war  by  citizens 


*)  Marvin,  op.  cit.,  p.  424 — 430. 

«)  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  29,  p.  689. 

•)  Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  191 2. 
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of  the  United  Sutcs  and  hvfiiD^ 

beadjodsedtobeforWtidlorabcMdloftlMbm^  iteUtt^ 

and  tea-going  vcMda»  whathar  alaam  or  ttil.  «Mdi  

by  the  Steamboat-InqiactioQ  Sanriea  aa  Mfc  to  cwfy  dly  aad  pvklMhlr 

cargo,  not  more  than  five  yaan  old  at  Iha  tiaaa  Ikay  tyfrty  far 

wherever  built,  which  are  to  wnagB  only  ia  trade  wtili 

or  ^ith  the  I^iUppioaa  lalaiidi  and  tka  Wtadk  al 

being  wholly  owned  by  dtiaeQa  of  tba  UaMad 

organized  and  chartered  wider  tha  Im«  d  tka  tWiid  Slalai  ar  of  atiy 

State  thereof,  the  preaidaot  and  ->^"tL^  dincton  ol  mkkk  dttl  kr 

dtiiens  of  the  United  Statca.  and  no  othen.   mmy  be 

directed  in  this  title.   FortJgii4NiUl 

Act  shall  not  engage  in  the  coattwiia  tiada.^*) 

On  the  Atlantic  Ocean  attanpta  to 
lines  under  the  American  flag  without 

assistance  have  not  proved  very  nmoifal  riooe  tka  Chrfl  War     In 
x866  Ruger  Bros.,  with 

Lloyds,  with  the  steamers  AMrnHf^  Mtk.  aod  IVSi 
running  from  New  York  to  Bremen  and  toocUm  tt 
This  enterprise  failed  and  in  the 
group  of  associates,  formed  the  New  York  and 
Company  and  put  the  same  itcamen  afiin  on  tha 
they  failed,  and  again  they  started  another  Hm  thi 
time  running  five  chartered  ftcamert  batvaaa  Hew  Yofll 
calling  at  Southampton  and  Havre.  Thaia  ehipa  pwiitd 
operation  to  permit  of  the  line  betmg  pfofitable«  howvar.  aod  the 
was  abandoned.  In  1869  Ruger  Broa.  staitad  a  Mm  Id  Sialthi, 
hagen,  and  Christianssand.  but  they  vara  •nahia  to  aMMaod  the 
competition  of  the  British  and  German  Unca.  whkh  cooihiMd  to  pal 
on  a  steamer  sailing  from  the  same  port  00  tha  mmm  day  aa  aach  fhip 
of  the  Ruger  line,  carrying  freight  and  pom«ipn  «t  hmm  fatM^  la 
1870  Ruger  Bros,  made  their  final  attiamt  lo  aalaUUi  a  BaaopMo 
steamship  line,  running  the  (ktmm  (^mm  and  tha  iKalif  S^  km  oae 
voyage  each  on  the  nma  aarvioe  that  they  had  athaiplad  hi  the 
preceding  year.^) 

No  more  soooeaful  was  the  Amefkan 


>)  Hoow  of  n<HHWWtiMw,  HB  tr 
^  Morrison,  op.  dt..  pi  43*-MJt' 
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was  formed  in  Boston  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  with  a 
capital  of  $  1,250,000.  This  company  started  a  line  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool  in  1868  with  two  3,000-ton  wooden  screw  steamers,  but  was 
unsuccessfiJ  and  went  out  of  business  in  1869.*) 

A  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  which  touched  Atlantic  seaports  began  to  form  combina- 
tions with  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines,  in  order  to  obtain  import 
and  export  freight.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  founded  the  American 
Line  for  this  purpose,  while  other  railroads,  such  as  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  which  started  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  under  the  British 
flag,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  organized 
subsidiary  steamship  companies  under  foreign  charters.  Still  other  lines 
contented  themselves  with  agreements  with  independent  lines  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  freight  and  passengers.  Such  agreements,  according 
to  J.  Russell  Smith,  are  now  the  most  common  form  of  arrangement 
between  the  railroads  and  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines.*) 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  conditions  were  different  and  steamship  com- 
panies have  frequently  been  formed  as  direct  subsidiary  corporations 
to  the  great  American  railway  systems.  The  Panama  Railroad  and 
Steamship  Company,  which  was  started  in  1855,  found  it  necessary  to 
operate  steamship  lines  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  at 
the  beginning  of  its  career,  in  order  to  supply  the  railway  with  freight, 
and  has  since  operated  such  lines  at  different  times,  having  at  present 
a  fleet  of  five  vessels  aggregating  25,955  tons.  In  1874  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Central  Pacific  railways  became  dissatisfied  with  the  service 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  started  a  rival  line  to  Asia, 
under  the  name  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 
with  four  steamers  chartered  from  the  White  Star  Line.  The  rate  war 
which  followed  was  terminated  by  an  agreement  to  divide  the  San 
Francisco  trade,  the  vessels  of  the  two  lines  sailing  alternately  and 
observing  the  same  rates,  rules,  and  conditions  of  service.  When  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  acquired  control  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  about  twenty  years  later,  the  agreement  with  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  Line  was  still  maintained,  and  when  the  Toyo  Risen 
Kaisha  of  Japan  conunenced  its  line  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Orient  in   1897,   ^^  ^wo  existing  lines  admitted  it  to  the  agreement 


*)  Maginnis,  op.  cit.  p.  53. 
«)  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  174 — 180. 
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on  equal  terms.  When  tone  fhinwi  ^^ 

the  China  Comniandal  Company  toon  ateniwdi.  hovMr.  tfw  Tlim 
allied  lines  drove  tham  frooi  tba  fiild  bjr  a  iJiMotlM"  mta  war* 

The  Atchefon.  Topeka,  and  Siota  f^  Raikwd  rtartud  a  Mm  from 
San  Diego.  California*  to  the  Orient  in  O^  bm  tke  local 
not  satisfactory  and  in  1901  the  line  ikm  givw  npi  Tke  Gnm 
Railroad  organised  the  Great  Nortbetn 
1904  and  built  the 

service.   The  Dmttkt  was  wiecked  in  1907. 
in  service  in  X911,  running  from  l\irt  Townssnd  to 
Manila,  alternately  %^ith  the  vessels  of  the  Nippon  Ynsen 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  operated  the  Hottkeni 
Company  for  a   few  yean  in  the 
steamers,  and  then  transferred  its 
Steamship  Company.^} 

Among  the  larger  corporatioos  of  the  IMlid 
the  production  and  sale  of  bulky  connnodMas.  si 
asphalt,  and  fruit,  the  practice  has  ariMn  of 
transport  services,  either  with  their  own  or 
various  branches  of  the   Standard  Oil 
steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  over  aoo.ooo  eogsfsd  in 
Most  of  these  ships  sail  under  the  American  Ihg  *) 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  which 
over  the  fruit  trade  of  a  number  of 
shipping  bananas  from  the  Caribbean 
employs  a  large  fleet  of  test  steamers,  trat 
under  the  American  flag.   Most  of  its 
Swedish,  German,  and  English  flags,  aa  a 
vesseb  have  been  found  to  be  less 
vesseb  under  the  American  flag.    This 
passenger  and  mail  sfeannfn  sailing  fiooi 
Orleans  to  ports  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  largest  American  corpocation  in  tiie  shapfnng  imde.  tile  is\^ 
national  Mercantile  Marine  Coespany.  who  hssps  the  SMfofitjr  of  Mi 
ships  under  foreign  flags,  only  one  of  its  lines,  the 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes.  Thb  corpocation* 

>)  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  iSi^itr 
^  ibid.,  p.  ti 
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in  the  United  States  as  the  Shipping  Trust  or  the  Trans-Atlantic 
Merger,  in  England  as  the  Atlantic  Shipping  Combine,  and  in  Germany 
as  Amerikanisch-EngHsches  Schiffahrtssyndikat,  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  1902,  as  a  consolidation  of  the  White  Star, 
Red  Star,  Atlantic  Transport,  American,  Leyland,  and  Dominion  lines.*) 

The  Leyland  Line  was  reorganized  as  a  company  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Leyland  in  1892.  It  bought  the  West  India  and  Paciiic  Steamship 
Company  in  1900,  and  operated  lines  from  London  and  Liverpool  to 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Americas,  from  Montreal  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  also  had  a  line  between  Antwerp  and  Montreal.  In  1901  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  bought  the  Leyland  Line,  except  the 
European  service  of  43,865  tons,  which  was  continued  independently 
under  the  name  of  the  Ellerman  Line.  When  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  was  formed,  the  Leyland  Line  was  sold 
to  the  combine  by  the  Morgan  company.*) 

The  Atlantic  Transport  Line  was  founded  in  1889  by  American 
capitalists  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  under  the 
British  flag.  In  1896  it  bought  the  National  Steamship  Company,  of 
England,  which  had  been  founded  in  1863,  and  in  1898  it  purchased 
the  New  York  service  of  the  English  Wilson  and  Furness-Leyland  Line. 
The  Atlantic  Line  and  the  two  lines  belonging  to  the  International 
Navigation  Company,  the  Red  Star  and  the  American,  were  merged 
directly  into  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company.  At  the 
time  of  the  amalgamation,  the  Leyland  Line  consisted  of  23  steamships, 
of  a  total  of  182,860  tons,  while  the  ships  of  the  International  Navigation 
Company  numbered  24,  of  180,639  ^^ns,  of  which  10,  of  81,929  tons, 
belonged  to  the  American  Line. 

After  taking  over  these  four  lines,  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  controlled  750,000  tons*  of  shipping.  They  then 
purchased  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  (White  Star  Line)  of  Ismjiy, 
Imrie,  and  Company,  of  Liverpool.  This  line  had  a  regular  passenger, 
freight,  and  mail  service  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  in  1874 
had  purchased  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  running 
between  San  Francisco,  Yokohama,  and  Hongkong.  Since  1883  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  has  participated  in  the  New  Zealand  service 
of  the  London  company  of  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion.  The  White  Star 
Line  was  organized  as  a  stock  company,  but  in  reality  it  was  owned 

*)  Overzicr,  Der  amerikanisch-englische  Schiffahrtstnist,  Berlin  1912,  p.  43 — ;48. 
•)  Overzier,  op.  cit.  p.  56. 
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by  Isroay,  Irorie.  and  Coppmy.  md  Lofd  Pinrte.  ISwiiWit  jjHW  w^^i^H 
and  WoUf  Shipbuilding  ComiMUiy  of  Bdfait. 

The  Britifth  and  North  Atlantic  SUm  Nav^attM  Tmipn^  (ikt 
Dominion  Line),  of  Rkhank.  iLih.  aad  ConpMy,  of  livmodL  «w 
operating,  when  bought  by  the  In! wMthMial Umt  Mifc  Maiiae  niwi, 
a  regular  service  betwMo  Uverpool  and  Boitoo  and  l^flfaad.  aad  «m 
carrying  the  Canadian  maib.  TUi  onpaay'a  flwi  coMiilid  of  tt 
ateamen  of  a  total  tonoife  of  TS^ooo.  with  two 
struction. 

Although  the  Intematioiial  Mercantile  Mariw 
in  its  aim  to  control  the  entire  Atlantic  ^*rptnf 
to  absorb  the  Cunard  Line  and  the 
in  1902  1.034,884  tons  of  shipping  and  had  as 
Hamburg-American  and  the  North  Gemui  Uoyd  Uaaa  fcr  a 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  trade.    The  German  Hmo  aad  Ikt 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  in  190a  jointly  pwekaMd  Ika  flock  of 
Nederland-Amrrikamche  Stoomvaart 
as  the  Holland- American  Line.*) 

American  investments  in  foreign  ships  have  far 
merchant  marine  sailing  under  the  Ameficaa  Hag  in  tlie 
especially  in  the  past  twenty  years.    In  1902.  Mr. 
missioner  of  Navigation  of  the  United  Suiea>  stated  ia  Iris 
report  that  the  steam  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foft%B  tadsof  Iks  Uallsd 
States  under  foreign  flags,  but 

capital,  had  increased  from  200.000  torn  in  18^  to  ofvvr  I, 
while  the  registered  American  steamsffs  In  Iks  iorripi  Imds  kad  oaly 
risen  from  224,000 tons  to sg/ijooo loos  ki  Iks saas lkM.>}  Today  tfM 
holdings  of  the  Intematiocial  Mereanlils  Marias  CoaipaBy  abas 
the  total  registered  American  tonnage,  both  slsass  and  mdJ) 

The  registered  tonnage  of  the  American  skips  oagiStHi  ki  Iks 
trade  dropped  from  2,496,894  in  1861  lo  l.S>7«7a6  ki  Mh.  la  tfia 
foUoxring  year  it  rose  to  1.513,648.  but  it 
mark  until  1873.    There  were  indicatioos  of  a 
the  latter  year  until  1878.  as  the  tonnage 
but  in   1879  the  downward  movoBMBl  1 
continued  to  decrease  until  1898.  whsa  tte 

»)  Overtitr.  op.  dt.  p^  4S. 
•)  Annual  Rtpofts  of  Uw  ' 
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in  the  foreign  trade  amounted  to  only  726,213  tons.  In  1899  it  increased 
to  837,229  tons,  and  it  has  dropped  below  800,000  tons  in  only 
one  year  (1910)  since,  while  in  1905,  1906,  1908  and  1912  it  exceeded 
900,000  tons.*) 

In  conjunction  with  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  American  ships 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  the  actual  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  which  these  ships  have  carried  has  declined,  as  well  as 
the  proportion  of  the  total  trade  which  this  carriage  represented.  In 
1861,  when  the  Civil  War  began,  vessels  of  American  register  carried 
$  381,516,788  of  the  $  584,995,066  of  imports  and  exports,  or  65  per  cent. 
In  1865  they  carried  only  $  167,402,872  out  of  a  total  of  $  604,412,  996, 
or  28  per  cent.  As  a  natural  reaction  from  the  dull  trade  conditions 
that  prevailed  during  the  war,  in  1866  the  total  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  United  States  rose  to  $  1,010,938,552,  of  which  amount 
American  ships  carried  32  per  cent,  or  $  325,711,861.  During  the  next 
two  years  the  foreign  trade  returned  to  a  more  normal  level,  the  total 
for  1868  being  %  848,527,647,  of  which  35  per  cent  was  carried  in  American 
bottoms.  From  1871  to  1898  there  was  a  steady  fall  in  the  percentage 
of  foreign  trade  carried  by  American  ships  from  29  per  cent  to  9.3  per 
cent,  althought  the  value  of  the  total  trade  increased  to  $  1,743,820,496 
in  the  latter  year.  This  proportion  has  been  maintained  without  much 
variation  since  1898,  while  the  total  trade  in  1911,  amounting  to 
$  3,210,642,970,  was  nearly  double  that  of  1898.  The  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  carried  by  American  vessels  in  1911  was  $  280,206,464, 
or  8.17  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  was  exceeded  by  the  trade  carried  by 
cars  and  other  land  vehicles,  which  amounted  to  $  365,903,334,  as  well 
as  by  the  amount  carried  by  foreign  ships.*) 

The  records  of  entries  and  clearances  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  which  show  the  relative  activities  of  American  and  foreign 
ships  even  more  clearly  than  do  either  the  registrations  of  ships  for 
foreign  trade  or  the  values  of  the  commodities  carried,  reveal  the  same 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  American  foreign  trade  handled  by 
American  ships,  although  the  decrease  has  not  been  as  great  as  that 
indicated  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  commodities  carried,  nor  has  there 
been  any  actual  quantitative  loss,  such  as  shown  by  the  registrations 
and  the  record  of  the  value  of  the  goods  carried.  In  1861  the  entries 
and  clearances  amounted  to  14,392,826  tons,  of  which  9,913,230  tons, 

*)  Annual  Report,  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  191 2,  Table  17. 
■)  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract,  191 1.  p.  334. 
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or  70  per  cent,  were  ander  the  Aomicaii  fhf.    la  itbs  cht  Mil  l^d 

faUen  to  x2.780.88s  torn,  of  which  only  47  ptr  cmI«  or  S*9Ml7«S  toMc 

was  Americiii.    In  the  next  13  ymn  Cht  total 

roae  to  36.053.548  tons,  while  tho 

exceed  8.000.000  tons  at  any  lima,  aod  hi  tSBo  At 

was  only  6.834.319.  or  19  per  oent  ol  the  whole. 

the  American  flag  have  made  op  from  jo  to  as  per  ctM  of  the  loty 

entries  and  clearances,  which  in  S911  hadiBcnaasdtols^iuuiJblOHb') 

Ttic  increase,  in  spita  of  the 
registered,  in  the  tonnage  of  Anarlcan 
trade  to  and  from  American  ports  is 
sailing  vessels  to  steamers,  whoae 
greater.  In  x86z  the  total 
include  ships  engaged  in  the 
in  foreign  trade,  amounted  to  2.642.608  tons,  of 
represented  sailing  vesseb  and  X02.608 
The  loss  of  sailing  vessels  during  the  war 
1866  to  1,294.637  tons.  The  tonnage  of  the 
fluctuated  between  x. 200.000  and  1.500.000 
but  did  not  fall  below  the  lower  figavt  until  x88l, 
dropped  to  1. 182.817  tons.  Since  that  time  the 
vessels  have  decreased  rapidly,  falling  to  23444S  tons  hi  19101  In  tfit 
and  1912  a  slight  but  not  sigidficant  rise  broaght  the  tntd  ^p  to  1UJ0 
tons.  The  tonnage  of  steam  vesseb  ngistcfed  in  1M6  ihowsd  n  pin 
over  1861  of  95.681  tons,  and  in  x868  reached  a2l,9]9  <0<^  ^^ 
real  activity  occurred  in  the 
about  1890.  when  the  sailing  fleet  had  been 
Since  1890  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
of  the  steamships  registered.  In  X89X  it 
1899  300.000  tons,  in  X90X  400.000  tons,  hi  19^3 
in  1912  the  total  was  6x9.706  tons.*} 

This  groMih  in  steamers  and  in  the  c 
ships  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progrms  of  the 
merchant   marines  of  other  nations.    The   rdatfve  growth  of   the 
shipping  of  the  leading  ooontriea,  according  to 
been  as  follows:*) 

>)  Anntul  Itepoft, 
•)  Annual  Rtpoct, 
•)  Annual  Rapoct. 
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Country 

Tonnage  of  steamers 

of  over  loo  tons 
iSqo            I             1911 

Tonnage  of  sailing 
ships  of  over  50  tons 
1890                         191 I 

Great  Britain 
Germany 
France 
Norvray 
United  SUtes 

8.043.872 
930.000 
805.983 
245.052 
533.333 

18.122,071 
3.893.287 
1.471.333 
1.533.441 
1.955.154 

3.693.650 

706.475 

298,787 

1.405.934 

1.445.016 

1.118,446 
433.436 
469.994 
654.103 

1.304.924 

The  followng  table  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  for  1910  shows  the  actual  share  of  each  of  the  leading 
maritime  nations  in  the  canying  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated 
by  the  recorded  entrances  and  clearances:^) 


Year 

Great  Britain 
Tons 

Germany 
Tons 

France 
Tons 

Norway  and 

Sweden 

Tons 

United  States 
Tons 

1883 
1890 
1900 
1910 

13,664,161 
16,272.680 

24.917.125 
29.986,716 

2,270,074 
2,636,051 
5.393.280 
9.107.475 

725.607 

663,046 

822,822 

1.792.308 

1.405.464 
1.647.057 
3.433.061 
4.879.310 

5.729.758 
6,794,601 
7.980,353 
8,410,288 

The  reasons  for  the  slow  growth  of  the  American  steam  merchant 
marine  must  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  economic  situation  of  the  country 
following  the  Civil  War,  which  turned  both  capital  and  labour  from 
the  sea  to  the  land  in  the  search  for  the  most  profitable  employment. 
Men  naturally  desire  to  invest  their  capital  in  industries  at  home  rather 
than  in  foreign  shipping  with  its  attendant  risks,  whenever  the  home 
industries  offer  equal  returns.  The  vast  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  little  developed  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  together  with  the  needs  of  adequate  land  transportation 
facilities  and  the  enormous  home  market  for  manufactured  products 
which  the  high  tariff  created,  offered  great  opportunities  for  investment. 
The  close  of  the  war  found  the  United  States  with  an  area  of  3,026,789 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  34,748,000,  which  was  served  by  only 
35,085  miles  of  railroad.*)  The  great  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  could 
be  provided  with  transportation  facilities  only  by  railroads,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  also  greatly  in  need  of  rail  facilities. 
The  United  States  government  granted  a  total  of  159,000,000  acres  of 

*)  U.  S.  statistical  Abstract,  191 1,  p.  302 — 305. 
■)  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract,  191 1,  p.  702,  745. 
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public  lands  to  imUroid 

subiidy.O    The  npid  pnfjnm  of  tht 

follnwing  the  wir  is  diown  by  the 


itSO  ud  1871  m  a  farm  of 
hHrii«  Iht  fifty 
table  :«^ 


Yw 


tS7« 
iSSo 

1»9«> 
1900 
1909 


Mib*  of  f 


ft4 


In  1900  the  value  of  the  raUroadsand  thdrcq«i|K 
at  S  9.035732.000  and  in  1904  at  $  ii.a44.75ajooo  * 

As  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  Sutcs  ia  1860,  thai  ii^  Ikt  ^ 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  tbe^ountfy.  waaiMljr  t  Alfljftl' 
and  in  1900.  $  88.  SX7.3o6,775*)*  ^  boOdiiig  of  tlMt  fwdi  aw  a  t 
drain  on  the  countr>'*s  tinandal  resotnces,  the  am»  to  aa  awv  « 
new  lines  were  built  in  undeveloped  ffgkMa^  arhrtv  the 
at  first  were  small.    Capitalists  who  bad 
management  of  ocean  tranqportatkm 
the  building  of  great  railroad  systems. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  United 
Homestead  Act  of  1862  of  granting  fri»  funs  to  actaal 
title  passing  free  of  charge  to  the  *1i 
dence  on  his  land,  caused  tboosands  of  psopb  to  takt  up 
middle  West,  over  63,000,000  milHoQ  acna  bciag  ffntm 
manner  between  i860  and  x88o.*)  Theie  brna  draw  apoa 
of  the  persons  of  small  capital,  socfa  as  bad  fofaneriy  boilt 
small  vessels,  or  had  entered  into  paituaiilrips  lor  Ikat  pmwm.  Tht 
farming  lands  offered  them  a  much  Ugbcr  ntun  lor 
and  labour  than  did  sliipping.  The  total  vaiat  of  Ikt 
in  the  United  SUtes,  including  cqiii|mait,  ffoit  frooi  t  7««*M<&^ 
in  i860  to  $  16,082.267,689  in  2890  and  S  ao,4J9^9Dij64  ia  190^  aatf 
the  value  of  the  implements  and  wm 
definite  expenditure  of  capital,  increattd  frooi  $  a46,nt»t4l  ki 


>)  Bog  art,  EcMMte  Wmmy  ol  Ito  U.  a. 
■)  U.  S.  StittHkal  AbtttntL  19*^  F  aSi. 
^  U.  S.  SlAtMkAl  Abrtnct.  1911.  P  St^. 
«)  ibid.,  p.  70a. 
•)  Bogart.  op.  dlM  p.  ^oS. 
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to  S  749»775.970  in  1900.    The  value  of  the  products  of  these  farms  in 
1870  was  $  1,958,030,927  and  in  1900  it  was  $  4'7^7»o6g,gy3*) 

Both  large  and  small  aggregations  of  capital  were  also  attracted  to 
the  manufacturing  industries,  which  offered,  on  account  of  the  protective 
tariff,  higher  returns  than  shipping.  The  growth  in  the  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  and  the  value  of 
the  products  has  been  as  follows:') 


Number  of 

Average  number  of 

Value  of  products 

Year 

establishments 

wage  earners 

1 

•     i860 

140.433 

1, 3". 246 

1.885,861,676 

1870 

252.148 

2,053,996 

4.232.325.442 

1880 

253.852 

2.732.595 

5.369.579.191 

1890 

355.415 

4.251.613 

9.372.437.283 

1900 

512.254 

5.308.406 

13.004,400.143 

The  general  domestic  commerce  of  the  country  has  also  drawn 
capital  from  the  shipping  trade  by  offering  a  more  profitable  investment. 
The  volume  of  goods  exchanged  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  placed  by  William  C.  Webster  at  about  24  times  that  of  the 
foreign  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  its  value  at  about  13  times  that 
of  the  foreign  commerce,  or  approximately  $  28,000,000,000.*) 

Besides  turning  capital  away  from  the  shipping  industry,  the  tariff, 
in  combination  with  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  hindered 
the  recovery  of  the  American  merchant  marine  by  making  American-built 
steamers  more  costly.  The  era  of  the  supremacy  of  the  sailing  ship  was 
closing  when  the  war  began,  and  the  relatively  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  demands  of 
the  railroads  for  rails  and  other  products  of  the  steel  works,  and  the 
prohibitive  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  for  ship-building  which  was  maintained 
until  1890,  made  the  United  States  unable  to  compete  with  England  in 
the  production  of  the  new  type  of  vessel  which  the  changed  conditions 
demanded.  And  after  materials  for  the  construction  of  iron  and 
steel  ships  were  admitted  free  for  the  building  of  ships  for  the  foreign 
trade,  the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  was  still  kept  at  such  a  figure  as  to 
permit  the  American  manufacturers  to  charge  much  higher  prices  for 
American  iron  and  steel  than  was  charged  abroad. 

*)  U.  S.  statistical  Abstract.  191 1,  p.  127,  732. 

*)  ibid.,  p.  738. 

■)  Webster,  W.  C.  General  History  of  Commerce,  N.  Y.  1903,  p.  440. 
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In  1903  ftcel  pblei  wtre  ttOiiic  lor  t  4*^  ptt  Um  m  tim  VmM 
SUtes,  $  25.30  in  Enghiid*  and  t  y^S  te  GmmmyA)   Mr,  Pteadi 

nr    p i^    i.^^  ^^  .^^  m px^^  ^ip  ^^^  Ti^l  f  naiM^JI  III  QifclLJ, 

Masncbiitem,  OM  ol  the  liffe  drinm*B  ^  t^ 

before  the  Metchant  Ikrine  Caamkmiua  hi  1904  ihtt  the 

price  of  ships'  pbtee  at  that  tfaae  «aa  %  ^u»t  »j  pm  tamim 

and  $  40  per  too  In  the  United  StatM.*)  Mr.  Walaee.  el  the 

Shipbuilding  Company,  with  yards  on  the  deal 

a  f  rrigh  ter  of  8.000  tons  woold  nqoirt  5300  lOM  of 

and  other  material,  on  which  the  dtlfaranee  in  pncm  buiii^w  die  IMtod 

States  and  Great  Britain  wovid bet iMoohilawowol  the  taelVi  fwi-*) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp  aho  testified  that  the  dlMOTBee  hi  die  oasl  of 

material  for  the  construction  of  a  htfft  sleaflMr  had  mmmm^^  <»  aa 

much  as  $  130.000  in  favour  of  the  BfitMi  baBdv.O 

The  use  of  native  materiab  is  rrqoifed  lijr  law  h»  the 
of  vessek  for  the  coastwise  tiade.  and  the  MflchaM  UmSm 
in  1904  reported  that  in  qrite  of  the  pcnadail      ^~— d  hi  life 
the  free  importation  of  iron  and  ttcd  fc>r 

only  one  large  steel  ship,  the  Dkjfk  botlt  ai  lU'  imd 

constructed  entirely  of  foreign  nuteriak.*) 
reasons  for  their  failure  to  tahe  advantjfi  of 
pri\ilege:  ist,  That  ship-owners  pfcfvied  %^  pay  the  h||^Me  oeH  el 
American  materials  in  order  to  be  able  to  tiawltr  thiir  thips  ie  the 
coasting  trade;  2nd.  That  the  deby  and  the  dagger  of  h^oiy  hi 
involved  in  obtaining  plates  abroad  oooatcrhalMeHl  tfle 
of  the  lower  prices.*) 

Of  more  effect  on  the  Ugh  coet  of  hriUhit  ddpa  hi 
States,  espedaDy  suice  the  Fsyne-Afalrich  Act  has  rmm^  mmtk  of Jhe 
objection  to  the  use  of  foreign  materiali,  ii  the  coet  el^lihof 
b  said  to  make  up  33  to  73  per  oeot  of  the  cort  ofhojdhga 
according  to  the  Xypt  of  ship,  and  aa  hhewr  to  Aagfaaa  iMgaifc  fc 
paid  from  23  to  80  per  cent  more  than  hi  '  -    --^  • 

becomes  an  important  factor  in 
In  general,  in  speaking  of  the  higher  wagce  paid  to 

>)  Danmort.  W.  T^ 
■)  MerchAat  Msftet 
•)  ibid.,  p.  815. 

•)  Dunmorc.  opw  c4t^  y>  4^     \^     ^ 

»)  MerchADt  Uukm  Cammltmm  Itaflii^  ises-  F-  •*• 
^  Dannore.  op.  dX^  p.  45-^5- 
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the  different  trades,  it  is  held  that  the  higher  efficiency  of  the  American 
workman  makes  the  actual  labour  cost  per  unit  of  product  no  higher 
than  it  is  abroad,  but  this  has  not  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the 
ship-building  trade.  The  large  output  of  British  yards  enables  the  British 
builders  to  specialize  to  a  degree  not  possible  in  the  United  States,  and 
thereby  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  economies  resulting  from  the 
division  of  labour  and  specialization.  In  Great  Britain  different  yards 
devote  their  attention  to  different  classes  of  trade,  one  builder  making 
cheap  tramp  steamers  almost  exclusively,  while  another  confines  his 
work  to  high-class  battleship  construction,  etc.,  while  in  the  United 
States  a  battleship,  a  yacht,  a  tramp  cargo  vessel,  and  a  tugboat  may 
be  found  simultaneously  in  process  of  erection  in  the  same  yard.  American 
workmen  do  not  have  the  opportunity,  therefore,  of  making  up  in  effic- 
iency for  their  higher  pay,  which  is  in  some  cases  double  that  of  British 
workers  in  the  same  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of 
weekly  wages  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States:^) 


Trade 

San 
Francisco 

S 

Great 
Britain 

S 

Machinists 
Boiler  makers 
Ship  carpenters 

19.38 

19.74 
22.14 

9.69 
9.36 
9.88 

The  chief  reason  for  the  small  profit  in  operating  ships  under  the 
American  flag,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  interest  charges  on 
the  higher  initial  outlay,  but  rather  in  the  higher  wages  that  are  paid 
to  seamen  in  such  ships  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  on 
account  of  the  scale  of  living  demanded  by  the  American  navigation 
laws.  All  the  officers  of  a  vessel  registered  in  the  United  States,  above 
the  grade  of  watch,  must  be  American  citizens.  The  evidence  presented 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  showed  that  the  wages  paid  on 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  Russian,  German,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  vessels 
were  40  to  50  per  cent  below  those  paid  on  American  ships  of  the  same 
class,  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  crews  was  also  shown  to  be 
less  on  the  foreign  ships.  The  difference  between  the  pay  of  British 
and  American  officers  is  brought  out  by  the  following  schedule  of  monthly 

wages  for  the  officers  of  a  4,000-ton  steamer:*) 

"~  • 

*)  Dunmore.  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
*)  ibid.,  p.  50 — 51. 
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masters  of  American  ships  are  tet«  in  so  itf  ■•  kgal 
oonoemed,  to  obtain  their  sua min  whaiatai  tWjr  ^tth. 
this,  the  ship-owners  who  gave  evidence  beioie  the 
Commission  stated  that  the  wafea  bill  of 
the  American  flag  is  fully  23  per  oent 
was  brought  out  that  while  the 
where  the  sailor  is  shipped,  rather  than  tke  flag 
determine  the  wage  paid,  American 
hire  their  creM^  in  American  porta,  wheie  the 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  for  tte  prolwtio»  of 
captains  from  leaving  or  disdiaiging  Amoriaui 
unless  provision  is  made  tor  their  return  to  tbe  IMlad 
expense  to  the  government.   The  high  wage  scale  of  wm 
therefore  rules  for  the  majority  of  Che  ship's 
a  home  port,  and  such  foreign  sailocs  as  aMjr  be  tahai  on  at 
generally  demand  the  same  w 

The  higher  standard  of  food  and 
Amerif^y*  ships  is  also  a  large  item  of 
seaman  is  entitled  by  law  to  one  and  a  half 
in  port,  and  to  its  equivalent  fan  saltal  or 
at  sea.>) 

In  spite  of  the  hijchrr  %va^rs  |v»iii  -r.  U^ul  Vn^^vJir.  >T<Mir^%  it  t» 
difficult  to  obtain  Amermm  crews,  fur  wtuie  the  psy  U  an  AmoKAU 
sailor  rarely  exceeds  $  as  a  month  on  a  saObig  Mp  or  t  Jo  a 

I)  U.  S.  Havffsttai  Lmm.  t^t* 
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a  steamer,  American  mechanics  on  shore  get  from  $  3  to  $  4  a  day,  and 
their  helpers  are  paid  $  2  to  $  2.25.  The  men  from  whom  the  sailors 
would  be  drawn,  therefore,  find  better  opportunities  for  advancement 
on  shore.  Americans  also  object  to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for 
desertion  from  a  ship  in  a  foreign  port.  They  regard  this  as  a  form  of 
punishment  for  the  breaking  of  a  civil  contract  that  would  not  be 
inflicted  for  a  similar  offence  in  any  other  occupation.*) 

The  effect  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid  on  American  ships  is 
readily  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  annual  wages  paid  on  two  ships 
engaged  in  trade  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Americas.  The  British 
steamship  PaUfta,  sailing  between  San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  2,553  and  a  crew  of  86  men,  paid  out  only 
$  18,430.32  in  wages  during  the  year,  while  the  American  steamship 
Acapuicoy  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  2,572  and  a  crew  of  66  men,  in  the  same  year  paid  in  wages 
$  36,720,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  British  steamer,  although  the  latter 
carried  twenty  more  men.«)  A  comparison  of  the  wages  of  American  and 
British  seamen  included  in  the  data  gathered  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Conunission  showed  that  the  prevaiUng  wage  for  common  sailors  on 
British  steamers  was  $  20  a  month,  and  on  British  sailing  vessels,  $  15 
a  month,  while  American  sailors  received  $  25  a  month  on  steamers  and 
$  18  on  sailing  vessels.') 

The  American  protective  tariff  is  cited  by  many  American  writers 
as  increasing  the  cost  of  labour.  AsDunmore  points  out,  the  prime  causes 
for  the  high  price  of  American  labour  have  been  the  vast  resources  of  the 
new  and  undeveloped  country,  and  the  demand  for  labour  in  their 
exploitation.  "Nevertheless",  he  says,  "it  does  appear  that  the  tariff, 
by  diverting  capital  from  agriculture,  an  industry  subject  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  to  manufacturing,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  the 
subject  of  increasing  returns,  has  increased  the  wage  scale  in  the  United 
States  legitimately.  Then,  too,  by  reason  of  the  monopoly  given  him, 
the  manufacturer  has  been  able  to  charge  a  price  which  would  permit 
him  to  pay  a  larger  sum  for  a  given  unit  of  labor."*) 

*)  Dunmore,  op.  dt.,  p.  38 — 39. 

•)  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  1905,  p.  1361 — 1362. 

•)  Dunmore,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

*)  ibid.,  p.  45—46. 
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In  cars  and 

other  land 

vehicles 

S 


Imports 

In  American 
vessels 


In  foreign 
vessels 


In  cars  and 

other  land 

vehicles 


Exports 

In  American 
vessels 


In  foreigpi 
vessels 


15.187.354 
17.635.681 

17.070.548 
M.513.335 
13.083.859 

12.148.667 
10.697.640 

12.965.999 
11.983.823 
15.142.465 

17.193.213 
22.854.946 
23.003,048 
20,140.294 
21.149,476 
24.555.683 
27.562.059 
32.209.459 
38.227.861 
40.621.361 
40,932.755 
39.726.595 
44.121.094 
29.623.095 
33.201,988 

35.535.079 
35.812.620 

30.427.784 
33.424.821 
44.412.509 
47,100.814 
56,366.711 
66.208.195 
68,239,120 
78.725.270 
86,677,047 
94.172.649 
71,310,825 
71,391,142 
90.408,369 
91,074,620 
102,187,084 


163.285,710 
177,286,302 
174.789.834 
X  76.027.778 
157.872.726 

143.389.704 
151.834.067 
146.499.282 

143.590.353 
149.317.368 
133.631. 146 
130.266,826 
136.002,290 
135.046.207 
112,864,052 
118.942.817 

121,365.493 
123.525.298 
120.782,910 
124,948.948 
127.471.678 

139.139.891 
127,095,434 
121.561,193 
108,229,615 
117.299.074 

109.133.454 
93.535.867 
82,050,118 

104.304.940 

93.055.493 
102.188.002 
123.666,832 
132.253.065 
160,649,571 
168,488,129 
176.550,716 

151.919.733 
150,528,075 
147,100.976 
146,640,912 
170,849,680 


363.020,644 
445,416.783 
471,806.765 
405.320.135 
382.949,568 
321,139,500 
329.565.833 
307.407.565 
310,499.599 
503.494.913 
491,840,269 
571,517.802 

564.175.576 
512.511,192 
443.513.801 
491.937.636 
543.392.216 
568,222,857 
586.120,881 
623,740,100 
676.511,763 
648.535.976 
695.184,394 
503.810.334 
590,538.362 
626,890,521 
619.784.338 
492,086,003 

581.673.550 
701.223.735 
683.015.858 
744.766,235 
835,844,210 
790.595.186 
878.138.230 

971.397.270 
1.163.698,060 

971. 111.234 
1.090,001,007 
1. 319.438.085 
1,289,510,573 
1,380,228.170 


7.798,156 

10,015,089 

10,799.430 

8,509,205 

7.304.376 

6.324.487 
6,767,170 

7.511.365 
7,439.862 
5,838.928 
8.259.308 
12.118,371 
25,089,844 

26.573.774 
24.183,299 
19,144,667 
21,389,666 
22,147,368 
28,436.517 
32,949,902 

31.923.439 
33,221,472 
43,862,947 
49,221,427 
49.902,754 
61,131,125 
65.082,305 

73.283.704 
83,870.907 
110,483,141 
111,900,931 
123,824.337 
138,851.301 
152,736,889 
163,540.059 
193.735.340 
218.472,537 
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182,189,155 
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274,828,714 
323.929.836 
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167,686,467 
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166,551,624 
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^ 

Total  imports  and  < 

Kxports 

In  cars  and 
other  land 
x'ehicles 

By  sea 

Year 

In  American 
vessels 

In  foreign 
vessels 

Total 

Per  cent  car- 
ried in  Ameri- 
can vessels 

1 

1 

S 

S 

1871 

22.985.510 ») 

353.664.172 

755.822.576 

1,109.486,748 

31.9 

1872 

27.650.770 

345.331. loi 

839.346.362 

1,184,677,463 

29.2 

1873 

27.869.978 

346.306.592 

966.722.651 

1.313.029.243 

26.4 

1874 

23.022.540 

350.451.994 

939.206.106 

1.289,658.100 

27.2 

1875 

20.388.235 

314.257.792 

884.788.517 

1,199.046.309 

26.1 

1876 

18.473.154 

311,076,171 

813.354.987 

1.124,431,158 

27.7 

1877 

17.464.810 

316.660,261 

859.920,536 

1,176,580,817 

26.9 

1878 

20.477.364 

313.050,906 

876,991.129 

1,190,042,035 

26.3 

1879 

19.423.685 

272,015.692 

911,269.232 

1,183,284,924 

23.0 

1880 

20.981.393 

258.346.577 

1.224.265,434 

1.482,612,011 

174 

1881 

25.452.521 

250,586,470 

1.269,002,983 

1.519.589.453 

16.5 

1882 

34.973.317 

227.229.745 

1,212,978,769 

1,440.208,514 

15.8 

1883 

48.092.892 

240,420.500 

1,258,506,924 

1.498,927,424 

16.0 

1884 

46.714.068 

233.699.035 

1,127,798,199 

1,361,497.234 

17.2 

1885 

45.332.775 

194.865.743 

1,079,518,566 

1,274.384,309 

153 

1886 

43.700.350 

197.349.503 

1,073,911,113 

1,271,260,616 

155 

1887 

48.95^725 

194.356.746 

1. 165. 194.508 

1.359.551.254 

14-3 

1888 

54.356.827 

190.857.473 

1,174.697.321 

1.366,554,794 

14.0 

1889 

66.664.378 

203,805.108 

1.217,063.541 

1,420,868,649 

143 

1890 

73.571.263 

202.451.086 

1.371.116,744 

1.573.567.830 

12.9 

1891 

72.856,194 

206,459.725 

1,450,081,087 

1,656,540.812 

12.5 

1892 

72.948.067 

220.173,735 

1,564,558,808 

1.784.732.543 

12.3 

1893 

87.984.041 

197.765.507 

1,428,316,568 

1,626,082,075 

12.2 

1894 

78.844.522 

195,26^,216 

1,233,022.456 

1,468,290,672 

133 

1895 

83.104.742 

170.507.196 

1.285.896,192 

1.456.403.388 

11.7 

1896 

96.666.204 

187,691,887 

1.377.973.521 

1,565,665,408 

12.0 

1897 

100.894.925 

189.075,277 

1.525.753.766 

1,714.829,043 

II.O 

1998 

103.71 1.488 

161.328.017 

1,582,492,479 

1.743.820.496 

9-3 

1899 

1x7.295.728 

160.612.206 

1.646.263,857 

1,806,876.063 

8.9 

1900 

154.895.650 

195.084.192 

1,894.444.424 

2.089,528,616 

9.3 

1901 

159.001.745 

177.398.615 

1.974.536.796 

2,151.935.411 

8.2 

1902 

180,191,048 

185,819.987 

1,919,029.314 

2,104.849.301 

8.8 

1903 

205.059.496 

214.695.032 

2,026,102,388 

2.240,797.420 

9.1 

1904 

220.976.009 

229.735.119 

2,001,203,514 

3.230.938,633 

10.3  ^ 

1905 

242.265.329 

290.607,946 

2,103,201,462 

2.393.809.408 

12. 1 

1906 

280,412,387 

322.347,205 

2,367.667,354 

2,690,014,559 

12.0 

1907 

312.645.186 

318.331.026 

2,684.296.291 

3,002,627,317 

10.6 

1908 

261.861.952 

272.512.228 

2.520.740.958 

2.793.253.186 

9-8 

1909 

253.580.297 

258,657,217 

2.462,693,814 

2,721,351,031 

9-5 

1910 

319.132.528 

260.837.147 

2.721,962.475 

2,982,799,622 

8.7 

1911 

365.903.334 

280.206.464 

2.930.436.506 

3,210.642.970 

8.7 

1912 

426,116.920 

322.451.565 

3,109,018,858 

3,431.470,423 

94 

*)  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  July  i,  1870. 
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4.465.490 
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20.339.353 
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20,794,224 
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41,564.380 
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78 

6,208,918 

22 

22.072,223 

78 

12.344.570 

22 

44.099.576 

78 
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6.381.305 

21 

23.386,716 

79 

6.417.347 

22 

23.402,546 

78 

12,798,652 

21 

46,789.262 

79 

2 

6,961.200 

23 

23.693.232 

77 

6.821.555 

22 

23,622,527 

78 

13,782,755 

23 

47.315,759 

77 

3 

6.906.582 

22 

24.187,081 

78 

6.975.227 

22 

24.340.941 

78 

13,881,809 

22 

48,528.022 

78 

4 

6.679.173 

22 

23.273.237 

78 

6.641.374 

22 

23,374,201 

78 

13.320.547 

22 

46.647.438 

78 

5 

7,080.624 

23 

23.902.593 

77 

7,203.008 

23 

23.954,533 

77 

14,283,632 

23 

47,857.126 

77 

6 

7,612,690 

22 

26,542.755 

78 

7.548.533 

22 

26,203.921 

78 

15.193,223 

22 

52.746,676 

78 

7 

8.1 15.656 

22 

28,506.600 

78 

8.092.557 

22 

27.897.500 

78 

16.208,213 

22 

56.404,100 

78 

^ 

8.473.227 

22 

30.075,968 

78 

8.435.207 

22 

29.846,489 

78 

16.908.434 

22 

59.922,457 

78 

S 

8.771.464 

22 

30,286.674 

78 

8.491.725 

22 

29.704.756 

78 

17,263,189 

22 

59.991.430 

78 

0 

8.888,459 

22 

31.347.347 

78 

8,808,603 

22 

30.897.255 

78 

17.697,062 

22 

62,244,602 

78 

I 

9.692,770 

23 

32,982,219 

77 

9.753.463 

23 

32.683,684 

77 

19.446,233 

23 

65,665,903 

77 

2 

".257,098 

25 

34.713.445 

75 

11,703.467 

25 

34,713,445 

75 

22,960,565 

25 

69,614,418 

75 
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The  Coaatingr  Trmde. 


The  history  of  the  dooMitk  lUppiiV  ^  tkt  IMlid 
differed  widely  from  that  of  its  focd^ 
commerce  naturally  attracts  the  greater 
low  rank  of  the  United  States  in  the 

the  greater  pan  of  the  study  devoted  to  Ibis  eiMtcC  to  ke 
to  the  causes  of  its  decrease  and  the  means  to 
of  a  share  of  the  world's  ocean  traffic*    The  cxtcst  of  tke 
interests  of  the  United  States  b  theiflore  often  oiirtniiteil     Yet 
traffic  carried  on  along  the  3,000  oiiles  of  asfrCQMl  «id  on  III 
Lakes,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  Amerkao  OMchoBl  omIw  to 
place  among  the  mercantile  navies  of  the  world.    Uoydls  mgl 
1911— 1912').  gives  the  number  and  net  tOHMift  of  the 
sailing  vessels  of  over  zoo  toot  ***^**^f  to  the 
follows: 


CiMt  Britaia. 

UoltMl  States.  Indttdlaff 


Gennany 

Norway 

France 

Italy 

Japaa 

HoUaad 


3i0t 


>)  Report  of  U.  S. 


i^i-  P-  »IS^ 


—    io8    — 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  total  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  consisted  of  26,528  craft,  aggregating  7,714,183  tons.^) 
The  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  was  923,225,  while  that  in 
the  coasting  trade,  including  the  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
western  rivers,  amounted  to  6,737,046  tons,  or  over  six  times  as  much. 
The  figures  for  the  coasting  trade,  however,  include  barges  and  canal 
boats,  as  well  as  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  Ships  engaged  in  the 
domestic  trade  are  classified  as  enrolled  and  licensed.  In  1912  the 
6,782,082  tons  of  shipping  classified  under  these  two  heads,  including 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  were  divided  as 
follows: 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  3,058,949  tons.*) 

Pacific  coast  610,787 

Hawaii  18,053 

Porto  Rico  2,548 

Northern  Lakes  2,945,765 

Western  Rivers  145,980 

The  Atlantic  coasting  trade  was  begun  by  the  earliest  settlers 
in  Virginia  and  Jamestown,  who  included  ship-building  among  their 
earliest  occupations  and  utilized  the  ocean  as  their  principle  avenue 
of  conunimication.  The  craft  used  in  this  trade  were  small,  even  in 
comparison  with  the  small  ships  engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  of 
that  period,  although  the  dangers  of  voyages  along  the  coast  in  what 
are  termed  the  "outside  waters",  i.  e.  the  open  ocean,  are  fully  as  great  as 
those  met  with  in  voyages  from  Europe  to  America,  on  account  of  the 
treacherous  winds  and  currents,  especially  at  such  points  as  Cape 
Hatteras,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  With  the  development  of 
the  schooner  and  the  growth  in  the  population  of  the  colonies,  the 
coasting  trade  increased  in  importance.  Roads  were  opened  as  the 
coimtry  grew,  and  regular  lines  of  stage  coaches  conveyed  passengers 
from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  the 
cities  of  the  southern  colonies,  but  this  method  of  transportation  was 
too  expensive  for  any  but  the  least  bulky  and  most  valuable  commodities, 
and  practically  all  the  bulky  freight  shipped  from  one  colony  to 
another  went  by  way  of  the  ocean.  Regular  lines  of  coasting  sail  packets 
were  established,  and  these  ships  carried  large  numbers  of  passengers 

*)  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  191 2,  table  17. 
')  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  1912,  table  i. 
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as  well  as  frelgbU)  Such  ships  are  nm  lo^y  in  me  aloi«  tlitKiv 

England  coAst.  sailing  with  ^^^ntMirTit 
coast  towns  to  Boston  and  Nsw  YotIl 

The  War  of  Indrpndanct  p«t  a  slop  to  Ikt 
sabseqoent  revival  of  which  wasslow 
acts  of  X789.  In  that  yenr  fcmfgn  Mf$  wm  tnnl  90  cmIs  a  %m 
on  each  entry  into  an  Amaricaa  port,  and  ftwiriran  Mpa  mif 
6  cents.  The  domestic  ships  fai  the  eoastiaff  taads  wot  glvw  Cht 
further  great  advantage  of  being  coospslsd  to  pay  lUs  fas  c^f  omo  a 
year,  a  privilege  that  practically  gave  Hmm  a  MOMpely  of  ftm 
traffic.  In  1790.  the  first  hiU  >Tar  for  wMch  the  fecntdi  of 
are  available,  the  coasting  trade  employed  103.775  tons  of 
In  the  next  sax  years  the  tonnage  mom  than  donUsd,  aad  d 
continued  steadily  until  1808.  when  H  stood  at  4aojlS9  toaa.  la  that 
year  an  Act  of  Congrem  of  April  s«  suppliassatary  to  fka  Imfeaqp  Act 
of  1807,  absolutely  forbade  foreign  vesseb  to 
In  1809  this  prohibition  was  modified*),  hot  the  Mglh 
still  operated  to  keq>  out  foreign  ships.  The 
from  the  various  embargo  measures,  cut 
somewhat,  and  the  coasting  fleet  in  1809  and  1810  was 
smaller  than  that  of  1808.  This  loss  was  toon  made  ap,  aad 
increase  continued,  except  for  the  yean  1813  aad  lSi4. 
blockade  reduced  it  somewhat  In  1817  the  AaMfteaa  Navlgatiaa  Act 
of  March  ist  renewed  the  absolute  proUbitioa  agyast  fka  mtFf  of 
foreign  ships  into  the  American  trade,  which 
present  day. 

According  to  tlu-  "i!! mI  -t.»!:  ? 
coasting  tonnage  from  842,900  tuii#  1 
which  American  ^Titers  have  attiflmteti 
foUowing  the  year  i828"»)  or  ''a  decline  ii  *ihy  milk  the 

of  deep-sea  shipping**.*)  AswassUtcdinaprmMsdm| 
with  the  decrease  in  the  foreign  shipping  ia  iMs  ymi.  HaoH 
in  a  statistical  review  of  the  United  SCatas  piMUbad  ia  i^is. 
this  decrease  to  a  correction  of  the  mglMar*)  aad  aot  to  s 


ff'^       *A     ^  ^        *       ''^'*'*''>  *-^       *  *"        '       ' 


s)  llArvin.  op.  dt.  p.  157. 
•)  MarviB.  op.  dt.  p.  DS. 
^  Soley,  op.  dt.  p.  57^ 
•)  Marvin,  op.  dt.  p.  l6ow 
^  PitkiD.  op.  dt.  p.  151* 
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loss,  the  figures  for  the  preceding  years  having  been  inflated  through 
the  failure  to  deduct  vessels  worn  out,  sold  to  foreigners,  condemned 
abroad,  or  lost  at  sea.  On  account  of  this  cumulative  error,  the  nominal 
tonnage  credited  to  the  years  previous  to  1829  in  most  cases  exceeds 
the  real  tonnage. 

Steam  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  were  first  recorded  separately 
in  1823,  in  which  year  they  totalled  24,879  tons.  By  1830  they  had 
increased  to  63,053  tons,  while  the  steam  tonnage  of  registered  vessels, 
which  was  recorded  in  that  year  for  the  first  time,  was  only  1,419. 
The  coasting  fleet,  both  sail  and  steam,  exceeded  1,000,000  tons  for 
the  first  time  in  1838,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Stn'tis  and  the  Great 
IVesteni  made  their  first  trans-Atlantic  voyages.  The  steam  tonnage 
in  the  coasting  trade  at  this  time  was  190,632  tons. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  tonnage  of  the  coasting 
trade  was  2,704,544(1861)  and,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  foreign  shipping, 
it  increased  somewhat  during  the  war,  standing  at  3,381,522  tons  in 
1865.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  following  years,  and  the  domestic 
marine  did  not  finally  pass  the  3,000,000  ton  mark  until  1887.  Since 
that  time  its  progress  has  been  steady,  with  few  fluctuations  either  way. 

Morrison*),  names  the  Phoenix  as  the  first  steamer  that  undertook 
a  coastwise  journey  in  the  United  States,  this  vessel  having  been  sent 
imder  her  own  power  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  was 
put  on  a  service  between  that  city  and  Trenton.  Several  small  steamers 
were  sent  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  other  southern  ports 
and  the  steam  sloop  Ai6e?narie^)  was  run  for  a  few  voyages  between 
New  York  and  Wilmington  and  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  in  1818 
and  1819. 

In  1822  the  steamers  FuJlon  and  Connecticut  were  put  on  the  Long 
Island  Sound  route  from  New  York  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
stopping  at  Newport,  under  the  management  of  the  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  Steamboat  Company,  and  this  route  grew  in  importance,  the  Long 
Island  Sotmd  steamers  of  to-day  handling  a  large  amount  of  traffic, 
particularly  passenger.  In  1823  a  steam  line  was  started  from  Boston 
to  the  Kennebec  River.  In  1832  regular  steamboat  connections  between 
New  York  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  were  estabUshed  by  the 
Southern  Steam  Packet  Company,  of  which  J.  P.  Allaire,  John  Haggerty, 
and  Charles   Morgan  were  the  principal   owners,   Morgan   being  the 

*)  Morrison,  op.  cit.  p.  28. 
«)  ibid.  p.  435. 
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managiiig  director.  The  fleH  of  thb  compuy  w  incfitiiil  in  tke  atst 
few  yeart,  and  tU  tervicM  wm  wf<nd<d  to  oUmt  grwUlnni  ports,  la 
1838  two  vesMb  of  tUt  Hm  wmt  tent  to  Ntv  OriMM,  «ll«o  tkty 
became  the  pknaen  of  the  Mocfan  Line,  ntmiii^  fraoi  Ntv  OrlttM 
to  Galveston. 

The  tteam  Heet  at  ptment  m§i^  to  the  coaatnto  tnidt  iaiaar  up 
almost  entirely  of  Hnet  of  ^^^1^^^ 
and  the  tramp  fretghttog  trade  la  lift  to 
by  steam  tugs.  The  iarfe  coal  conpaaiii,  the  ^— ■'•m^ 
and  the  railroads  control  most  of  the  tfstfuclly  frvigbt  mmmn*) 
the  coal  companies  in  particalar  havt  ds¥dlij|isd  the  carryii«  of  eoal 
by  means  of  barges  towed  to  groiva  of  llMa  or  low  bjr 
tugboats,  a  practice  which  origloatsd  on  the  wosIoti 
Great  Lakes,  where  it  has  been  carrM  to  a  h^  dcffw  of 
ciency. 

The  domestic  saihng  fleet  u  vm  Urgely 
trade,  vessels  depending  on  sail  power  lor 
adapted  to  the  freighting  trade  on  the  Great 
in  the  volume  of  the  ocean  coasting  tuda  Ims  led  to  a 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  sailing  veMels,  to 
the  universal  type  of  vessel  for  this 
a  ship  of  two  masts  toto  one  carrying  five  or  sis. 
steel  schooners  have  been  successfully  operated.  Tkis  evohrttoa  of  liie 
schooner  has  been  accompanied  by  the  appBcatton  of  labearoatvtog 
devices  to  the  methods  of  operation  to  such  an  cxtcat  titti  Ike  j^tS  Mk 
7  masted  schooner  Timmt  IV.  Lmmm  —  lost  to  1907  —  cVfM  mkf 
19  men.  This  vessel,  the  largest  of  the  Aflserku  saHtag  fhol.  ««s  Mk 
of  steel,  but  the  high  cost  of  thb  Idod  of  constnicttoa  has  cowed  ttwi 
majority  of  the  schooners  m  the  oowtiflf  trade  to  be  boili  c4  wood 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  Urge  wooden 
numbers,  but  the  use  of  auxiliary 
common  among  these  ships  than 
coast. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the 
the  great  lines  of  pawiingfr  and  freight 
routes  between  the  principal  ports  of  lioth 
into  several  great  groups,  the  chief  foci  iKtag  Boston*  Xew  York,  Kew 


I)  Marvin,  op.  dt  p.  374< 
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Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.    The  principal  lines  engaged  in  this  traffic 
are  as  follows: 

Atlantic  Lines. 

Atlantic  and  Caribbean  Steam  Navigation  Company  (Red  D  Line).  4  vessels,  8,890  tons, 
New  York  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Cura9ao  and 
Maracaibo. 

Clyde  Steamship  Company.  20  steamers,  55,874  tons,  New  York-Charleston,  S.  C.- 
Jacksonville, Fla.;  Boston -Charleston -Jacksonville;  New  York -Wilmington, 
N.  C.-Georgetown,  C.  S.;  New  York-Philadelphia;  Philadelphia-Norfolk-Newport 
News;  New  York- Santo  Domingo-Turks  Island. 

Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.  21  steamers,  55,354  tons.  Boston  to  ports  along  the 
New  England  and  Canadian  coast. 

Mallory  Steamship  Company.  13  steamers,  46,771  tons.  New  York- Galveston;  New  York- 
Key  West ;  New  York  to  Tampa ;  New  York  to  Mobile ;  Boston  to  Galveston. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company.  25  vessels,  57,764  tons.  Baltimore- 
Boston;  Baltimore-Providence;  Philadelphia-Boston;  Philadelphia-Fall  River- 
ProWdence;  Baltimore- Savannah- Jacksonville;  Philadelphia- Savannah. 

New  England  Navigation  Company.  18  vessels,  57,225  tons.  Operates  Fall  River  Line, 
Providence  Line,  New  Bedford  Line,  Norwich  Line,  New  Haven  Line,  Bridgeport 
Line,  New  London-Block  Island  Line,  between  New  York  and  New  England 
ports. 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company.  13  vessels,  37,147  tons.  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rican  ports. 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah.  11  vessels,  43,805  tons.  New  York  and  Boston 
to  Savannah. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company.  7  vessels,  23,051  tons.  New  York  to  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Panama  Railroad  Company.  5  vessels,  25,955  tons.  New  York  to  Canal  Zone  and  the 
western  coast  of  both  Americas. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  (Morgan  Line).  25  vessels,  113. 130  tons.  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  also  Pacific  service. 

American-Haw^an  Steamship  Company.  18  vessels,  123,839  tons.  Atlantic  service. 
New  York  to  Coatzacoalcos  (Puerta  Mexico). 


Pacific  Lines. 

Alaska  Steamship  Company.    12  vessels,  28,332  tons.     Seattle  to  Alaskan  ports. 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company.     3  vessels,  18,550  tons.     San  Francisco  to  Hawaii  and 

Papeete. 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company.  3  vessels,  5,537  tons.  Seattle  to  CaUfomia,  Washington, 

British  Columbia  and  Mexican  ports. 
San  Francisco  and  Portland  Steamship  Company.  4  vessels,  16,161  tons.    San  Francisco 

to  Portland,  Oregon. 
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In  X900.  when 
of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Uod  aa  taniioiha  of  ibt  IMlad  _ 
of  thoie  ialanda  wtn  adaritlod  lo  AwricM  f^Mi|  aad  tlm 
regulatkma  were  astandad  to  covtr  iMr 
American  shipping  intctaata  by  fhriag  thtm  iiramiliU  coabol  M  a 
conaiderable  trade.  The  exporta  flrom  tte  UMad  Slaiia  to  fWto 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Joaa  jo.  i9Sf«  anawlstf  to  tSfibTt^ 
and  the  imports  into  the  UbMsd  Scalaa  Iran  Ikat  UkmA  MalM 
1 34.763.409*  In  the  same  year  the  United  SfataaaipafladlatjiiSjyy 
worth  of  goods  to  Hawaii  and  imported  1  iiniiiiiliii  ff««i  tkaia  lo  Itm 
value  of  $  42.a07.65x.  To  Plorto  Rioo  the  IHdlad 
from  New  York  and  New  OrkanaO  by  Ike  "Ibd  IT  liaa. 
operates  4  vessels  totalling  8,890  gma  Iom«)  aad  by  dia  Maw  Yarft 
and  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
of  37.147  P^oaa  tons. 

The  annexation  of  Hawau  n»utcfi  in  tnc 
and  the  American-Hawaiian  Linca  to  the 
The  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Oceanic 
engaged  in  the  Hawaiian  trade  before  thb  time,  as 
of  foreign  lines,  but  the  increased  traffic  wlddi 
and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  from 
the  new  lines  excellent  oppurtunitica.  The 
Company  was  organiied  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
was  assured,  and  it  established  a  Una  of 
around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Fkaadaeo,  Seattle, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Ti 
for  the  transfer  of  freight  by  rail 
then  abandoned  the  route  aromxl  Sooth  AaKfka  as 
steamers  into  two  fleets,  one  saiKog  from  New  York  to 
(Puerta  Mexico)  the  eastern  tanoiBoa  of  the  Id 
and  the  other  plying  between  SaKna  Ciwa,  the 
railway,  and  California  ports  and  Hawaii    In  1911  this 
the  kirgest  fleet  of  ocean 

having  18  vesseb,  aggregating  tnJht  toM^*)   AMMig^ 
run  from  American  to  Mejdoan  porta,  tho  boft  of  Us 
coastwise  tmffic^  as  it  is  made  op  of 


>)  BtoeUioli  01  Aamwtm  da^fni.  i9>^  P  >f 
•)  Codt  UH  ol  AiwlM  V«Mlii.  t^t.  p.  a». 
•)  Code  Urt  of  Aatftaa  V«i«te.  t^t.  ^  a^. 
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port  to  another.  The  Matson  company  in  1912  operated  8  ships, 
aggregating  25,300  gross  tons. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  railways,  the  Mississippi  River,  with 
its  great  tributaries,  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri,  was  the  main  avenue 
of  commimication  for  the  region  between  the  Appalachian  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  eariy  pioneers 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  products  for  sale  to  New  Orieans,  by  means 
of  large  flatboats  or  barges,  which  floated  down  stream  with  the  current. 
These  boats  were  about  55  feet  long  by  16  broad*),  drawing  about 
3  feet  of  water  and  guided  by  two  long  oars  on  each  side.  They  were 
generally  known  as  "broadhorns",  after  the  name  of  the  oars,  or  as  "arks". 
As  they  had  no  motive  power,  these  craft  could  not  return  against  the 
river  current,  and  they  were  consequently  broken  up  and  sold  as  lumber 
on  arrival  at  their  destinations.  The  crews  returned  to  their  homes  on 
barges  or  "keelboats",  which  were  propelled  either  by  shoulder  poles, 
which  rested  on  the  river  bottom  and  were  pushed  by  the  boatmen, 
walking  from  the  bow  to  the  stern,  or  by  two  lines,  called  ''cordelles'*,  or 
by  drawing  the  craft  along  by  pulling  at  the  branches  that  overhung 
the  stream.*) 

With  the  introduction  of  steam  into  river  traffic  a  special  type 
of  vessel  was  evolved  for  river  use,  with  a  broad,  shallow  hull,  drawing 
so  little  water  (6  to  8  feet)  that  it  is  a  current  saying  that  such  ships 
"can  run  on  a  heavy  dew"'),  and  propelled  by  a  paddle-wheel  set  in  the 
stem.  The  first  steamship  to  sail  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
was  the  Orleans,  owned  by  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  which  reached  that 
city  in  1812.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  river  traffic  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  in  1817,  1500  flatboats  and  500  barges  were  moored  at  the  levee 
in  New  Orleans,  and  by  1819  there  were  63  steamboats,  ranging  from 
20  to  300  tons,  engaged  on  the  river  traffic.  The  steamboat  traffic 
was  extended  up  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  and  then  up  the  Ohio  and  Missouri 
rivers.  The  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  later  of  the  railroads  to  the 
eastern  ports  drew  away  some  of  the  traffic  from  the  Mississippi  boats, 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  they  still  supplied  the  most  important 
shipping  route  to  the  great  interior  country,  and  they  continued  to  offer 
the  speediest  means  of  communication  between  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  and  New  Orleans  until  the  opening  of  the  north  and  south 

*)  Abbot,  Willis  J.,  American  Ships  and  Sailors,  N.  Y.  1902,  p.  267. 
•)  Abbot,  op.  cit.  p.  269. 
*)  Abbot,  op.  cit.  p.  289. 
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lines  of  railroad,  which  drew  4w»y  ihe 

The  river  U  i^Ull  med  to  a  giMi  tmti  _^ 

bulky  freight,  ptrtkalirly  cod*  b  1903  tkt  . 
the  lower  MWHippi  bet w«m  Yiftabm  •^  Hm 
in  tons  of  a,ooo  pounds: 

Classification  Tons 

Grmin  and  iu  pcodncti  Ai^ote 

Cotton  ^c  ||^ 

Cotton  seed  JMM 

live  stock  j^H 

Coal  and  coke  f^ola^ois 

Lumber  jj^jpj 

Logs  OUM 

Iron,  steel,  and  OMtals  a^^ete 

Gfooerke  and  pwwririons  iMu 

Gravel,  nnd,  and  stone  5iM!S* 
Misrellancous 


Total  ^«4bo.lSS*) 


At  present  the  tndfic  of  the  IGssiHippi  k 
means  of  steamboats  which  posh  as  many  as  jo  or  jo 
scows  apiece  in  front  of  them  from  nttsbms  lo  New 
of  these  scows  will  hoU  a  •^^^^iff^'H  tons  of 
accompanying  bargee  can  tmnsport  aOiOOO  lo 
equal  to  the  load  of  six  heavy  fr«%bt  tr^aa. 
offer  a  low  freight  rate  that  enables  them  to 
for  the  carriage  of  rough  freight  in  which  the  time 

The  most  important  and  moa 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  to^by  Is 
Lakes.  These  five  inland  seas  tofethrr  haw  an 
miles  and  form,  with  their  uwinectim  rivm  an^ 
water  way  extending  from  the  weeteni  ead  of  Lake 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missisil|Hii.  to  the  monik  of  Ikt  St 
River,  which  in  turn  offers  a  highway  to  the  Atlsnlic  Oosen.     TW 
shore-Une  of  the  United  Sutes  00  thcee  lakm  eirteHls  lor  SJOffi 
Vessels  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of 
through  the  Welland  Canal.  *-—-<«  Lak^  F~ 

O  lUpoft  ol  CMtioi 
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The  major  portion  of  the  Great  Lakes  traffic  is  therefore  confined  to 
Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Ontario.  By  affording  a  cheap 
outlet  for  the  products  of  the  North-west,  this  lake  system  has  been  of 
inestimable  economic  value  to  the  United  States,  and  the  tonnage 
movement  on  the  four  upper  lakes  far  exceeds  that  in  either  the  coasting 
or  the  foreign  trade.  In  1910  the  arrivals  and  departures  in  the 
American  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  numbered  151,934  and  amounted 
to  220,613,856  gross  tons,  while  the  entries  and  clearances  at  all  the 
seaports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  only  61,426,748  gross  tons.*) 

The  first  ship  launched  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara  was  the  Griffin^ 
a  45-ton  vessel  built  under  the  direction  of  R6n6  Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur 
de  la  SaUe,  the  famous  French  explorer,  in  1679.  In  this  ship  la  Salle 
sailed  to  Michilimackinac,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Gnffiii 
was  there  loaded  with  furs  and  started  on  her  return  journey  to  Niagara, 
but  never  reached  her  destination.*) 

Small  brigs  were  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18  th  century,  but  the  real  development  of  lake  traffic  did  not  begin 
until  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  building  of  saihng  ships 
was  active  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  first 
lake  steamer  was  launched  at  Black  Rock,  near  Buffalo.  This  was  the 
side-wheeler  Walk-in-the-  Water,  a  two-masted  vessel  of  338  tons.  She  was 
put  on  the  route  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  but  was  wrecked  in  1821. 

Emigration  to  the  western  states  began  to  assume  large  proportions 
after  1815,  and  was  further  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal  in  1825.  With  no  great  railroad  systems  to  deal  with  this 
traffic,  the  Great  Lakes  formed  the  easiest  route  to  the  North-west, 
and  by  1830  steamers  were  running  regularly  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago. 
In  1833  passage  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  which  had  hitherto 
been  impossible  on  account  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  was  opened  to  ships 
by  the  construction  of  the  Welland  Canal  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  first  canal  could  accomodate  vessels  of  no  more  than  400  tons, 
for  its  smallest  lock  was  only  no  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
deep.  It  has  since  been  increased  at  different  times,  until  now  its 
largest   lock   is   270   feet   long,    45    feet   wide,    and    14   feet   deep.') 

Lake  Superior  was  cut  off  from  the  other  lakes,  so  far  as  navigation 

*)  Statistical  Abstract,  1910,  p.  302 — 303,  316 — 317. 

»)  Marvin,  op.  cit.  p.  396. 

•)  Bluebook  of  Aioerican  Shipping  1910,  p.  463. 
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was  coQcmed,  by  the  ripidi  of  tlw  St.  Itey^ft  nm 
the  Unitad  State  GovmnMit  ImOi  a  cnal  m  tkt  Ann 
with  two  locks,  oach  350  iosC  loi^  70  ImC  wUa,  md  ui^  ^ 
In  the  (iivt  yaar  of  its  opstatioo  10^^96  HfMvid  %am  ^ 
passed  throush  this  canal,  and  sttho^  itisopsaoaiyabot  ti 
of  the  year,  the  tntfc  has  siaet  lacnasad  slsaMy«  so  dli 
tonnage  passing  through  anmnDy  now  saosods  Ikal  of  tks  9mB 
In  1881  a  new  lock  515  fast  lot^  to  ImI  wMi.  sad  ty  fart 
over  the  mitre  till  was  oonstnKtad  00  the  AflMtfaaa  iMt«  «id  to 
a  new  canal  was  opened  00  the  ^^*^^«^  sMr.    In  t§^  a  siM 

canal,  with  a  lock  800  Iset  loi«,  100  ImI  wide,  aad  so  hst  dMT  «w  Mk 
to  meet  the  increased  ^L-rMr  of  the 

Up  to  X840  most  of  the  stsaiHn 
from  200  to  600  tons  burden,  hot  in  1S44  thr  B^im,  of  i.ij6 
launched  at  Clevdand  and  other  and  I 

steel  freighters  of  7,000  tons  each  are  In  fMMsnl  «s  by  tfto 
companies.  The  steamer  is  better  •^p^til  to  tbs 
than  the  sailing  vessel,  and  the  tooaags  of 
steadily,  while  the  sailing  fleet  in  191s  wo 
in  z868.  The  paasei^^  trafBc  has  been  gmdaaly 
lake  steamers  by  the  railroads,  eaoepi 
and  Detroit,  where  the  contour  of  Lake  BMs 
make  a  long  detour.  And  even  between  those  ports  the 
not  carry  the  passengeis  who  desire  speedy 
of  express  freight  has  alK>  iMsn  taksn  ovw  by  tks 
are  unable  to  compete  with  tks  low  ftnlgkt  fsiss  of  tflo 
for  carrjing  bulky  cargo. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  freight  camrd  on  the  Gfsal 
of  a  small  number  of  raw  pcodocts.  Whsat,silkar  ki  Ms 
the  form  of  flour,  the  prodnct  of  tks  gisat  alls  of  Mkmmfrikk  to 
the  main  staples  of  this  trade.  The  giaki  Is  cwrisi  by 
fsLxms  of  the  North-west  to  Duloth.  WsstSnpsrior.  or  Adi 
Superior,  or  to  Chicsgo  or  MihvaakM  00  Lake  Mkklpn.  and  tkaiv 
loaded  into  steamers  for Bofisb.  The  totcaf|oofgMalMStf»^pfsr 
lakes,  amounting  to  3.000  basksls»  rsacksd  MMo  ki  ^Mjfk  Md  Ikt  flnt 
grain  elevator  at  that  port  waaboOt  fai  l84»-it«S.*)  b  iyS9it<.4fMM 
bushels  of  grain  of  aU  kinds  (faickidkig  fbv.  I  banal  of  Amw  hd^g 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  4^  buskeis  of  wksat) 

»)  Marvin,  op^  dL  pw  jeS. 
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on  the  Lakes,  and  the  receipts  at  Buffalo  in  that  year  were  7,896,292 
barrels  of  flour  and  113,415,385  bushels  of  grain.  About  65  per  cent 
of  the  grain  and  flour  received  at  Buffalo  is  sent  east  from  there  by  way 
of  the  railways  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  wheat  shipments  from  the 
principal  ports  in  1909  were  as  follows:*) 

From  Bushels 
Lake  Superior  ports       191,696,800 

Chicago  54»953,ii9 

Milwaukee  25,082,580 

Toledo  121,854 

Gladstone  9,015,000 

All  others  3,801,133 

In  point  of  quantity  carried,  iron  ore  is  the  greatest  item  in  the 
Great  Lakes  trade.  The  principal  iron-mining  districts  of  the  United 
States  are  the  Mesaba,  VermiUon,  Cogebic,  Marquette,  and  Menominee 
ranges  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  territory  about 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior.*)  As  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  iron  ore 
than  the  coke  used  in  smelting  it,  the  centre  of  the  iron  manufacturing 
industry  is  at  Pittsburg  and  the  iron  ore  is  brought  down  from  the 
Lake  Superior  r^on  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  by  steamers. 
The  early  shipments  of  ore  (including  the  rail  shipments,  which  are 
negligible)  have  risen  from  1,449  ^^^^  in  1855*)  to  114,401  tons  in  i860; 
830,940  tons  in  1870;  1,908,647  tons  in  1880;  9,003,725  tons  in  1890; 
19,080,379  tons  in  1900  and  42,586,869  tons  in  1909.  In  the  latter  year 
the  shipments  were  divided  as  follows: 

Ports  Tons 

Escanaba  5,747,801 

Ashland  3,834,207 

Two  Harbors  9,181,132 
Duluth                            .    13,470,503 

Marquette  2,909,451 

Superior  6,540,505 

Total  lake  shipments   41,683,599 

All-rail  903,270 

, 42,586,869 

*)  Blaebook  of  American  Shipping  1910,  p.  468. 

*)  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  v.  31,  p.  128. 

^)  Bluebook  of  American  Shipping  1910.  p.  472. 
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The  otbtr  supfe  cMfoas  ol  Ibt  Qmu  Ute 
andcoaL   Cod  ii  pnctkaDy  tte  oaljr 
and  gnun  ttaiiiMn  cu  cany  back  to  tfia 
and  they  comaqoantly  oOar  ajUiMW 
ton  from  Buffalo  to  Chkafo,  a  dMl 
and  35  cents  a  too  fram  Baffalo  to  IMoth,  9I} 
have  given  the  nortfi-wetlm  etatM  their 
rates  than  they  coohl  have  obtained  nnder 

As  the  open  season  for  navigatioo  on  the  hhai  is 
climate  to  about  eight  t^^fftf,  tl 
make  as  many  trips  as  poerible.  in  oedv  that  they  nmy 
under  the  extremely  knr  frright  rate  prwaBI 
owners  were  content  with  15  or  16  trips  a 
22  or  more.  This  has  led  to  the  d«iprfng  of  epsdal  typesof 
the  carrying  of  different  daises  of  cargo.  Speed  and  lariying 
are  the  prime  requisites,  and  the  qasstion  of  ^pesd  la  not 
to  the  construction  of  the  engine  or  Ao  Ines  of  the  wmmk  bnl  Is  al» 
extended  to  cover  the  operations  of  loadbig  and  unloadlpg.  Mml  of  tlis 
Great  Lake  freighters  at  the  present  time  ate  baflt  ab^i  tiis  inai  of 
ocean  steamers,  as  far  as  the  lines  of  the  bull  are 
also  on  the  average  as  fast  or  fsster  than  ocdbMtfj 
in  their  arrangements  for  handling  caifo  tbees  vwilidMv  wIMy  fmm 
those  used  on  the  high  seas.  Their  engines  are  set  weB  back,  and  tfce 
living  quarters,  store  rooms,  etc,  are  aU  contslnad  in  the 
at  the  bow  and  stem,  leaving  the  entire  body  of  the 
The  hatches  are  arranged  to  permit  the  nee  of  ths 
loading  and  unloading  equipment  %rtth  which  the  010' 
The  saving  of  time  in  port  is  essential,  and  some 
have  been  made.  In  1906  the  avcn«e  stay  b  port  lor  tiw  ptpaatol 
unloading,  made  by  the  ships  of  the  PIttsbMg  StflflHNP  Compaq 
which  carried  over  half  of  the  ore  handled  In  tim  JF«r.  •as  J^  kmt 
and  15  minutes,  including  Sundays  and  hoidvys.  The  •*«^P  time 
taken  in  loading  these  ships  was  as  boon  and  13  minuir^  Tbe^^^^ 
for  fast  loading  in  that  year  was  heh!  by  the  rt*^—*'^  ^  /  ^"^f  jj** 
took  on  board  9.277  tons  of  iron  ore  in  70  ndmrtes  at  MseibaPgA  i>^4i 
Duluth.  The  unloading  record  wns  bold  by  tho  immm  Gtrngf 
W.  Perkins,  which  disduirged  10,346  gross  tons  of  on  at  ConMont  in 


»)  Ann.  Am.  Acnd..  v    31.  p.  tSS- 
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4  hours  and  lo  minutes  of  actual  working  time.  The  largest  ore  cargo 
carried  was  13,333  tons,  taken  from  Escanaba  to  Chicago  by  the  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  and  the  largest  cargo  sent  out  from  Lake  Superior  was  that 
of  the  y,  Pierpofit  Morgan^  which  took  11,836  tons  of  ore  from  Ashland 
to  South  Chicago.*) 

In  size  these  lake  freighters  compare  favourably  with  those  engaged 
in  the  ocean  service,  ships  of  6,000  and  7,000  tons  being  common.  In 
191 1  two  ships  of  8,700  tons  each  were  built  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Engine  Works  at  Rogue  River,  Michigan,  for  the  Shenango 
Steamship  and  Transportation  Company.  The  building  of  these  large 
freighters  is  a  great  industry  in  itself,  and  the  shipyards  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  period  beginning  July  i,  1901,  and  ending  with 
June  30,  1911,  constructed  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  the  iron  and 
steel  steamship  built  in  the  United  States.*)  The  total  tonnage  built 
in  that  period  was  2,522,741,  divided  as  follows: 


Great  Lakes 

1,634,656  tons 

Atlantic  coast 

808,504    „ 

Pacific  coast 

71,670    „ 

Western  rivers 

7.911    - 

The  tonnage  produced  by  the  shipyards  of  the  Great  Lakes  exceeded 
that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  yards  in  every  year  except  1911.  The  builders 
on  the  Great  Lakes  can  turn  out  in  three  months  a  5,000-ton  freighter 
of  the  standard  type,  which  can  carry  cargo  for  98/100  of  one  cent  per 
mile,  pay  the  highest  wages  of  any  class  of  ship  in  the  freight  service, 
and  still  make  a  good  profit.')  In  191 1  the  Great  Lakes  Engine  Works, 
at  Rogue  River,  turned  out  10  vessels  aggregating  41,570  tons,  the  largest 
tonnage  of  merchant  ships  constructed  by  any  American  company 
during  that  year.*) 

Competition  with  the  railways  requires  that  freight  be  carried 
by  these  lake  steamers  at  the  very  lowest  possible  rates,  and  the  charge 
per  ton  for  carrying  iron  ore  in  bulk  from  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior, 
to  the  Ohio  ports  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  fell  from  $  3  in  1855, 
when  the  first  canal  was  opened  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  60  cents  in  1909.') 

^)  Bluebook  of  American  Shipping,  1910,  p.  470. 

•)  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  191 1,  p.  122. 

•)  Report  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission.  1904,  p.  669 — 670. 

*)  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  191 1,  p.  128. 

•)  Bluebook  of  American  Shipping,  1910,  p.  572. 
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In  1909  grain  was  carried  from  Chkafo  to  Bsflbb.  a  diriMer  of  Sa^ 

miles,  for  an  average  rale  of  1.56  cnfs  per 

from  Duluth  to  Buffalo*  985  nilei,  paid  e^f  146 

ore  rates  are  practically  fi»d  by  the 

a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Sled 

than  one-half  of  the  total  ora  handled  1 

other  freight  fluctuate  with  the  dsoMad  for  aad  ei^ply  of 

the  different  ports.  •) 

The  extent  of  the  Gceat  Lakes  imchi  lialfit.  aad  thtOHl 
of  commodities  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  it,  is  shorn  by  the 
statistical  statement  of  the  traffic  through  Iho 
canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1909. 
of  American  Shipping: 

Number  of  vesseb 


SaU  s.7«7 

Steam  rt^^j 

Unclaiaifiro  oi%4 

Total  registered  tonnage  oi  vc^»ci% 

Passengers  carried  >^>^ 

Freight  carried  S7<%Si'li 

Coal  9J99^M^ 

Flour  7^9«^W 

\M)eat  lU^SS^ 

Other  grain  4^SS949> 

Iron,  manufactured  and  pig  SttJtt 

Salt  fift-^ 

Copper  tMfMM 
Iron  ore 
Lumber 


Except  for  some  small  sailing 
the  tramp  vessel  is  uncommon  in  the  lake 
owned  and  operated  in  lines,  either  with 
in  certain  branches  of  trade,  such  as  the  iiw    ^^ 
Pittsburg  Steamship  Company  has  the  laivml  Iwt.  l* 

»)  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  r.  31,  p.  IJ0. 
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482,000  tons*),  and  the  Gilchrist  Transportation  Company  ranks  second 
with  62  vessels,  aggregating  209,556  gross  tons.«) 

The  relative  growth  of  the  foreign  and  coasting  fleets  of  the  United 
States  is- shown  by  the  following  table  taken  from  the  1912  Report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  The  coasting  trade 
includes  the  ships  in  use  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Western  Rivers. 


Total  merchant 

Year  ending 

marine 

Foreign  trade 

Coasting  trade 

June  30,  i860 

5.353.868 

2.379.396 

2,644,867 

1861 

5.539.813 

2,496.894 

2.704.544 

1862 

5. 112. 164 

2.173.537 

2,616,716 

1863 

5.155.056 

1.926.886 

2,960.633 

X864 

4,986,400 

1.486,749 

3.245.265 

1865 

5,096.782 

1.518,350 

3.381.522 

x866 

4.310.778 

1.387.756 

2,719,621 

1867 

4,304.487 

1.515.648 

2.660,390 

1868 

4.351.759 

1,487,246 

2,702.140 

1869 

4.144.641 

1,496,220 

2.515.515 

1870 

4,246.507 

1.448,846 

2,638,247 

1871 

4,282,607 

1.363.652 

2,764,600 

1872 

4.437.747 

1.359.040 

2.929.552 

1873 

4,696.027 

1.378.533 

3.163.220 

1874 

4.800.652 

1,389.815 

3.293.439 

1875 

4.853.732 

1.515.598 

3.219,698 

1876 

4.279.458 

1.553.705 

2.598.835 

1877 

4,242,600 

1.570,600 

2,540.322 

1878 

4.212,765 

1.589.348 

2,497,170 

1879 

4,169,601 

1. 45 1. 506 

2,598,182 

1880 

4.068,034 

1.314.402 

2,637.686 

1881 

4.057.734 

1,297.035 

2,646,011 

1882 

4.165.933 

1.259.492 

2.795.776 

1883 

4.235.487 

1,269,681 

2.838,354 

1884 

4.271.229 

1,276.972 

2,884,068 

1885 

4.265.934 

1,262.814 

2.895.371 

1886 

4.131.136 

1.088,041 

2.939.252  - 

1887 

4.105.845 

989.412 

3.010,735 

1888 

4,191.916 

919.302 

3.172,120 

1889 

4.307.475 

999.619 

3.211,416 

1890 

,   4.424.497 

928,062 

3.409.435 

1 891 

4.684,759 

988,719 

3.609,876 

1892 

4.764.921 

977.624 

3.700,773 

1893 

4.825.071 

883.199 

3.854.693 

1894 

4.684,029 

899.698 

3,696.276 

*)  Scientific  American  Reference  Book.  p.  195. 
•)  Great  Lakes  Register.  191 1. 
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Shipping  Policy. 

The  various  policies  which  have  been  prominently  advocated  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  foreign  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  may  be  grouped  under   three  general  heads: 

1st.  Removal  of  existing  handicaps  on  American  shipping  by 
repealing  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  American  Navigation 
Acts  and  by  admitting  foreign  ship-building  material  free 
of  duty. 

2d.  Indirect  Government  aid  to  American  ships  through 
discriminations  in  tonnage  and  tariff  duties. 

3d.  Direct  Government  aid  in  the  form  of  subsidies  or  postal 
subventions. 

Plans  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  each  of  these  groups, 
or  on  combinations  thereof,  have  been  very  warmly  advocated, 
particularly  in  the  past  twenty  years;  some  portions  of  these  plans  have 
been  adopted  by  the  United  States;  but  no  one  of  the  three  has  been 
adopted  in  its  entirety,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  three  basic  ideas 
apparently  been  abandoned. 

The  early  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  described 
in  a  previous  chapter.  In  brief,  they  were  laid  down  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  American  shipping  entirely  in  American  hands,  and  were 
of  considerable  benefit  to  both  ship-owners  and  ship-builders  until  the 
revolution  in  the  ship-building  industry,  which  replaced  wooden  by 
iron  and  steel  hulls,  and  wind  power  by  steam.  The  retention  of  the 
rule  restricting  American  registry  to  American-built  ships  operated  to 
the  detriment  of  ship-owners  after  the  era  of  steam  and  steel  began. 
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and  was  not  appweotly  to  the  benefit  of 

judge  from  the  moU  aaomt  ol  tommt  taBt  by  IhMi  far  Iht 

tfide.    A  denMad,  therafarr.  aioee  far  Hit  odnMn  ol 

ships  to  American  rmfatry  for  tbe  for«igB  tiadt  ooljr. 

to  this  end  were  introdooed  in  Cnngw^  bat  H  waa  not  aatil  I9ta«  wttb 

tbe  passage  of  the  Ptoama  Canal  Act  of  A«gosta4tfc«dMllMa 

was  granted.  There  baa  never  been  any  alfoiV  advoealte  of 

for  the  coastwise  trade,  which  has  pfosperod  giaalfy  ondn 

conditions,  and  the  objectioos  to  tbe  Navigption  Actabnvobaaa 

solely  at  the  exchision  of  foreign-bailt 

The  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  tbe 
the  effect  of  the  high  customs  tariff  on 
least  partially  removed  much  earlier  than  tbe  ptoUbHtan  of 
of  foreign-built  ships.  The  opponents  of  tbe  piolectiw  taittf 
since  the  Civil  War  have  generally  attributed  a  large 
in  the  American  mercantile  navy  to  tbe  taiiit  and  tbe  anjpaMnls  of  tfit 
protective  doctrine  have  not  inihtid  upon  its 
ship-building  materials.  Theean 
materials  intended  for  the  construction  of 
foreign  owners  or  for  the  foreign  merchant 
were  in  fact  first  incorpoiated  in  the  tariff  kwa 
administrations.  >)  The  opponenU  ol  tbe 
however,  have  demanded  the  free  adndssion  of 
the  building  of  coastwise  vessebaa  wcU  as  for  tbe  foMgP 
demands  have  been  acceded  to.  at  least  partiaBy.  by  tbt  gpstfpg  el 
permission  to  ships  built  ol  foreign  oMtarials  lo  anpft  In  Ibt 
trade  for  six  months  of  each  year.*) 

The  second  general  poUcy.  that  of 
and  imports  in  favour  of  American  ships,  dates  back  to  tba 
in  the  early  period  of  American  history, 
on  American  ships  than  on  foreign, 
taxes  only  once  a  year  by  American 
the  tariff  provisions  which  fint  allowed  a 
import  duties  on  goods  imported  in 
this  to  a  surtax  of  lo  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  bottoms.    The  high  degree  of  pfospcsity 


>)  Acts  of  187a  ftod  1S9S. 

<)  Pftyne-Aldrich  Taiilf  of  1909- 
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American  shipping  interests  during  a  part  of  this  period  is  cited  by  the 
advocates  of  discriminating  duties  as  evidence  that  their  plans  would 
remedy  the  evils  of  to-day.  As  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
States  stand  in  the  way  of  a  full  application  of  the  discriminating- 
duty  principal,  the  advocates  of  this  plan  have  very  generally  limited 
its  application  to  the  indirect  trade,  i.  e.,  the  trade  with  a  foreign 
country  carried  on  in  vessels  of  a  third  nation.  This  is  the  part  of 
the  early  American  policy  that  was  abandoned  in  1828. 

Many  argimients  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  direct  government 
aid  to  American  shipping,  and  this  plan  apparently  has  the  strongest 
backing  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Numerous  bills  for  the  subsidizing 
of  ships  of  aU  classes  have  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  the  payments 
made  to  mail  steamship  lines  holding  contracts  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  under  the  Postal  Aid  Law  of  1891  come  under  this  head. 
Since  the  admission  of  foreign-built  ships  to  American  registry  for  the 
foreign  trade,  controversy  as  to  the  further  assistance  of  American 
shipping  rests  between  the  advocates  of  discriminating  duties  and  those 
favouring  subsidies.  All  degrees  of  subsidy  payments  have  been  proposed 
in  bills  presented  in  Congress  at  one  time  or  another,  from  the  subsidizing 
of  a  complete  merchant  marine,  both  ships  in  regular  lines  and  tramp 
freighters,  similar  to  the  present  French  policy,  to  the  payment  to  certain 
steamship  lines  of  special  mileage  or  tonnage  rates  for  maintaining  a 
regular  mail  service.  To  avoid  the  odium  which  attaches  in  some  circles 
to  the  word  subsidy,  the  payments  to  mail  steamers  of  rates  per  mile 
or  per  ton,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  mail  carried,  have  been  termed 
mail  subventions  by  some  writers  and  legislators. 

Bounties  were  granted  to  certain  cod-fishing  vessels  from  1792 
to  1846^),  as  drawbacks  on  the  duties  on  the  salt  used  in  preparing  the 
fish,  but  apart  from  this,  the  practice  of  granting  government  aid  to 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  was  not  begun  until  1845. 
By  the  law  passed  in  that  year  and  the  supplementar}^  Act  of  1847, 
the  government  adopted  the  policy  of  postal  subventions.  It  held  to 
this  position  only  until  1858,  however,  when  the  subventions  were 
withdrawn  and  the  payment  for  transporting  the  ocean  mails  was  put 
on  the  basis  of  the  ocean  and  inland  postage  on  the  matter  actually 
carried.  The  cost  to  the  government  of  this  first  experiment  with  postal 
subsidies  was  approximately  as  follows: 


*)  Meeker,  R.,  History  of  Shipping  Subsidies,  New  York  1905,  p.  150. 
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Bremen  line,  1847—57 

Havre  Line.  185J-57  79MdD 

ColUnsUne  ^^^ 

New  York  to  Aspinvil  Mnrk 

Astoria  and  San  Frandioo  to 

X84S-S8  ^79^/aoo 

Charlettoo  to  Havana  twiot,  tH|1I    jB, 


Total     I  I 


In  1864.  by  the  pa«ii«  of  tht  kv  Mttimiilt  ^  jnyt  af 
I  150.000  a  year  to  an  Amefkan  oooipany  lor  rarryli^  Ikt  mtdk  lo 
Brazil.  Congrett  opened  the  way  for  another  etnof  awvwMrt  In  lati— 
of  shipping  sobridiea,  and  froin  1869  to  1874  it  waa  flaodid  wMl  kfls 
granting  subsadka.  In  1865  the  mtaMMi^  ol  a  lint  Id  Ikt  ftril  «M 
authorized,  under  which  act  the  P^tdBe  Mail 
received  in  1866.  a  contract  for  $  500.000  a  year  far 
During  the  session  1866—67  the  company  waa 
at  Hawaii  and  a  sq>arate  sobaady  for  anHawaiiaB 
On  the  27th  of  July  x868.  the  President  appmvad  an  act 
Commerdal  Navigation  Company  of  New  S'orfc  a 
of  the  tranqx)rtation  of  the  European  mails  by  a 
ser\ice  from  New  York  to  Queenstown, 
This  company  was  to  build  seren  iron  rtiMHwn  in  tiia  IMlid 
for  this  senice.  and  was  to  receive  the  sea  and  IbIbb 
mail  carried  up  to  $  400.000.  and  after  that  the  tea 
to  $  600.000.  This  act  gave  no  concrete  rrsohs^  a 
General  refused  to  make  a  contract  with  the  camfUi 
that  it  woukl  be  unreasonable  to  give  mp  a  scnrfot  of  4  U^a  a 
such  as  the  government  then  enjoyed,  to  take  a 
twice  a  week.  He  offered  the  coo^Mmy  a  oontiact  on  a  haals  of  4  tfipa 
a  week,  which  was  refused* 

A  congressional  committea  waa  appomted  in  1869  m  mnwrntgrn 
the  decline  of  the  American  shippint  inJniti|,  and  en  W^kmmf  9f1k^ 
1870,  Mr.  Lynch,  the  diaiiman  oi  the  commitlee.  pmeenled  a  npeit 
advocating  the  enactment  of  legislation  akng  the  folowiag  Knas: 

1.  Readmission  to  American  nfjttaf  of  Aiaviraa  Mlt  M/b  that 
had  been  tiansferred  to  foreign  Safi  during  the  Chrfl  War. 

2.  Modification  of  the  nangatfon  laws  ao  aa  to 
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ships  to  American  registry,  either  free  of  duty  or  on  payment  of  a  moderate 
rate  duty  on  their  tonnage. 

3.  Allowance  of  a  drawback  on  imported  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  vessels,  and  an  equivalent  of  the  drawback  where 
American  materials  are  used. 

4.  Permission  to  withdraw  from  bond  stores  to  be  consumed 
by  vessels  on  voyages  to  foreign  ports. 

5.  Exemptions  of  tonnage  from  all  taxes  other  than  those  imposed 
by  the  Federal  government. 

6.  Granting  of  government  aid  by  way  of  postage  on  mails  and  by 
subsidies  such  as  will  insure  the  establishment  of  lines  of  American 
ocean  steamers  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  world. 

This  bill  received  wide  attention,  but  was  not  passed  by  Congress. 
A  portion  of  the  committee's  recommendations  was  adopted  in  1872, 
by  the  incorporation  in  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year  of  a  clause  permitting 
the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  wooden 
ships  for  foreign  account  or  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  report  dated  January  10  th,  1871,  in  response  to  a  Congressional 
inquiry,  the  chief  of  the  division  of  tonnage  of  the  Treasury  advocated 
**a  substantial  return  to  the  protective  policy  toward  American  vessels 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  history  of  the  country."^)  On  the  8th  of 
February  of  the  following  year,  (1872)  the  Honorable  George  S. 
Bout  well,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  plan  for  granting 
bounties  on  the  construction  of  iron  sailing  and  steam  vessels  for  use 
in  the  foreign  trade,  to  be  paid  annually  for  a  period  of  5  years.*) 
None  of  these  recommendations  was  acted  on. 

In  1872  attempts  were  made  to  establish  subsidized  American  lines 
to  Australia  and  Cuba,  but  these  failed.')  In  the  same  year  Congress 
authorized  the  granting  of  a  second  subsidy  of  $  500,000  a  year  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  the  operation  of  another  line  to 
the  Orient.  This  bill  really  served  to  put  a  stop  to  subsidy  legislation 
for  some  time,  for  it  was  discovered  in  1874  that  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  had  spent  $  1,000,000  in  forcing  through  Congress  the  grant 
made  in  1872,  and  that  bribery  had  been  one  of  the  methods  employed. 
The  new  contract  was  abrogated  at  once,  and  subsidy  agitation  came  to  a 

*)  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for  1891 — 1892,  p.  15. 
•)  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  1891 — 1892,  p.  15. 
■)  Meeker,  op.  dt.  p.  164. 
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stop  for  a  time.  The  Caliiomk.  Oritn.  and  Moieo  Ltee«  wWdi  ted 
taken  up  the  Hawaiian  Mtvioe  in  1M7  nodv  a  Mfnala  MMdy  of 
$  7S*ooo  a  year,  gave  op  ito  contiact  in  Ojx  Md  the  coBUnct  wilii 
the  Pftdfic  Mail  Gmipany  for  iu  (ir%i  orinlal  Una  mqftni  in  t»n  M^ 
was  not  renewed*  During  the  ttves  ol  tiMM  conUntla  Ike  GovenHMM 
P^  S  4.S83.IU  33  to  the  Ptetfk  Mail  riiiyMij  and  S  mono  to  Ike 
Hawaiian  line.  In  1879  a  tckenw  for  enhridWif  n  ine  to  Bmdl  ww 
brought  up  by  Mr.  John  Rnack.  bnt  it  wna  nnt 

No  further  Ulw%  relating  to  the  drtamion  ol  llw 
were  pasaed  by  Congme  until  iBqt,  althoogk  OMMqr 
The  general  inteitat  of  the  ooontiy  waa 
shipping  question  and  it  did  not  phy  a  laig 
discussions  of  the  times.  The  fir»t  tiuppiog 
party  platform  was  the  genecal  ititenMint  ■ 
party  in  187a  that  *'It  is  the  duty  of  the 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to 
commerce  and  shipbmlduig."  In  1880  Ike 
itself  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  "free  ships" 
favour  of  transportation  lines,  ooqiofatioos.  or  OHMMpolsSb  In  iMt  ikr 
Republican  party  demanded  prompt  action  far  Ike  nkalfitollon  ol 
the  American  merchant  marine,  and  piolostad  iprfMl  Ik 
"free  ship"  bill.  No  other  statementi  appeaiod  to  Ito 
platforms  prior  to  1896.*) 

Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  a  pioaiinent  rt  •: .  nuM  and  one  ol  toe 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  American  maraw  ol  his  toMw  to  Ws 
"Our  Merchant  Marine",  published  in  l88i, 
of  foreign-built  slups  to  American  regtsHy;  Ito 
taxes,  consular  fees,  pilot  dues,  and  other  port 
of  ship-building  materials  free  of  doty  or  else  Ito 
tariff;  the  freeing  of  ships  from  local  and  finto 
for  ocean  mail  service  on  a  liboal 
artificial  stimulation  of  sobsidirs  an 

In  1886  a  society  was  formed  to  New  Orienna 
the  "American  Shipping  and  IndnsHtol  LsHW**  •^^  *■  \ 
held  at  Birmingham.  Alabama,  to  Novsaibsr,  1887.  il 
advocating  the  cJiactmcnt  ol  a  tow  pravidtog  Itol 
or  steam,  built  and  owned  by  On)  the  United  ^ 


I)  Political  Pitfty 
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ports,  shall  be  allowed  30  cents  per  ton  for  each  1,000  miles  sailed  or 
steamed,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  thereafter  for  another  term  of 
nine  years,  at  a  reduction  of  3  cents  per  ton  each  year  upon  each 
1,000  miles  sailed,  and  pro  rata  for  any  less  distance  traveled."*) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1889 — 90,  several  bills  for  the 
restoration  of  the  merchant  marine  were  presented  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  hearings  to  all  interested  parties.  This 
committee  reported  to  the  House  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  the  American 
Shipping  and  Industrial  League  had  advocated.  It  provided  for  the 
payment  to  registered  steam  or  sail  vessels  of  more  than  500  tons  gross 
register,  constructed  and  wholly  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  of  15  cents  per  gross  registered  ton  for  the  first 
500  miles  or  fraction  thereof  sailed  outward,  and  the  same  for  voyages 
inward,  on  all  voyages.  Fifteen  cents  per  ton  was  also  allowed  for  the 
second  500  miles  or  fraction  sailed  on  either  outward  or  inward  voyage, 
and  30  cents  a  ton  for  each  1,000  miles  in  excess  of  the  first  1,000  on 
either  an  outward  or  an  inward  voyage,  and  pro  rata  for  any  portion 
of  1,000  miles.  Payment  was  not  allowed  for  more  than  7,000  miles 
on  any  one  voyage,  however,  and  it  was  also  required  that  the  port  to 
or  from  which  voyage  was  made  must  be  more  than  70  miles  from  the 
gulf  or  ocean  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  30  cents  per  1,000 
miles  tare  was  to  be  kept  up  for  10  years,  and  then  payments  were  to 
be  made  for  9  years  thereafter  at  an  annual  reduction  of  3  cents  per  ton 
per  1,000  miles.  Only  vessels  loading  their  entire  cargo  in  the  United 
States  and  unloading  in  foreign  ports,  or  loading  their  entire  cargoes 
in  foreign  ports  and  unloading  them  in  the  United  States  were  eligible 
for  this  payment,  and  such  ships  were  required  to  carry  freight  at  the 
time  of  saiUng  to  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  net  registered  tonnage. 
Provision  was  also  made  that  the  officers  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  crew  should  be  American  citizens,  and  that  the  government 
should  have  the  right  to  buy  or  charter  these  ships  at  any  time.  A 
minority  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Alabama,  opposing 
the  bill  prepared  by  the  conunittee  and  advocating  the  modification 
of  the  navigation  laws  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
so  as  to  lessen  duties  on  merchandise  imported  in  American  ships,  and 
the  making  of  such  contracts  between  the  naval  officials  and  the  ship- 

*)  Proceedings  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Convention,  American  Shipping  and  Industrial  League, 
1887. 
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builders  of  the  ooootr>'.  Uut  the  htur  woM  bt  h^irliiu^  ud  lh» 

govenunent  at   the  aimt  tta^  mtiif  a  M   iininlim  lor 

eqmiditiire.*)  Thit  is  ftppttraHljr  a  tUlMMM  in  Immt  of 

duction  of  dttrrimifiatin^  duiMt»  bat  iIm  CoHaWoMr  «l 

Captain  W.  W.  Batca.  wlio  later 

the  policy  of  diicriaiiialinf  datiea«X  bi  ii9»  altadiid  tht  poriooa  el 

Mr.  Wheeler  on  the  gRNnd  that  hia 

''free  ahipa'\  to  which  polid»  Mr. 

opposition  to  this  biU  was  tMCsasM  and  oolr  tile  hatdd  Aid  Lm  ^ 

X891  was  passed. 

In  xS^sMr.E.T.Chamberiain  WW 
and  in  hb  fifst  annual  rrport.  anda  in  liMi  ha 
admission  of  foieigii^milt  Uups  to 

trade,  and  also  advocated  a  rrdyction  of  the  %ommm  taoMS  la  a 
per  ton.  not  to  eaoaed  xo  ceota  per  toa  par 
trade  with  neighbouring  iocaisn  porta,  and  scsBta  a  loa.  Ml  la  aasBsd  iS 
cents  per  ton  per  year,  for  sliipa  engagsd  in  tsnda  with  dtatanl  parts. 
These  taxes  were  then  3  cents  and  6  canta  a  ton  nndsr  Ika  act  of  stti. 
with  maximum  rates  of  xsandjocsniaayaar.  In  itg^lliti 
also  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocal 
were  granted  to  the  ships  of  such  conntri 
on  American  ships,  on  the  ground  that  tka  slnm  ol  Hia  UnHsd 
in  the  foreign  shipping  trade  was  so  somD  tlM  the 
to  such  agreements,  chiefly  Gennany  and  the 
a  benefit  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gain  to  the  IMlsdSMaSb  In 
continuing  his  advocacy  ol  this  nMaanaa.  Mr*  OttaiksriMn  aMsi  ttnt 
foreigners  received  enemptiona  in  AnMrican  porta  anHsnllni  la  t  to 
for  every  $  x  of  benefit  which  Arocfkan  shipa  vtetimd/^ 

The  fiee-ahip  bUl  which  the  fiiinndniiniirr  ad%waisd  in  lu       •  <t» 
for  X894  and  1893  was  advaiaaly  nportad  on  an  tif6  hf  dnr 
committee  to  which  it  had  bean  laisand.  ai 
turned  his  attention  to  other  wmetHea  He 
to  extend  the  act  of  X89J  permitting  the  mgltalntfllan  el 
ships  if  their  owners  Imilt  an  eqtud  tonnage  in 
to  permit  its  application  to  ships  ol  any  sine  and  spasd.  A 
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this    purpose    was    then    before    the    committees    of    the  House    of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  but  it  failed  to  be  adopted. 

In  the  meantine,  while  Congress  showed  itself  opposed  to  the  free-ship 
policy,  bills  were  introduced  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  principle 
of  discriminating  duties.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1894,  Senator  Frye 
offered  amendments  to  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  then  under  consideration, 
imposing  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  imported 
in  foreign  ships  and  prohibiting  the  importations  of  goods  into  the  United 
States  except  in  American  ships  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  country 
of  origin  of  the  goods  or  of  the  country  from  whose  ports  such  goods 
are  first  shipped.  This  provision  is  included  in  all  American  tariff 
measures,  but  with  the  proviso  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  countries  having 
commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  some  35  in  all. 
Senatar  Frye  simply  proposed  to  change  this  proviso  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  the  abrogation  of  such  treaty  agreements  after  January  ist, 
1896.*)  The  amendment  was  not  adopted,  and  in  1896  Senator  Stephen 
B.  Elkins  introduced  the  Elkins  Shipping  Bill,  which  provided  for  the 
levying  of  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  dutiable  goods, 
and  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  free  goods,  imported  in 
other  than  American  ships. 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  discriminations,  and  in  his  report  for  1896  he  attacked  this  bill  and 
advocated  as  a  substitute  a  policy  ot  ship  subsidies,  which  he  declared 
would  prove  less  costly  to  the  government  and  more  effective.  The 
Elkins  Bill  was  not  passed,  but  the  Republican  platform  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1896  contained  a  plank  favouring  the  adoption 
of  discriminating  duties,  this  being  the  first  mention  of  the  shipping 
question  made  by  any  great  party  since  1888. 

The  next  important  bill  relating  to  the  merchant  marine  was  the 
one  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  December  19th,  1898,  by  Senator  Hanna. 
This  bill  (known  as  the  Hanna-Payne  Bill)  provided  a  navigation  bounty 
of  1.5  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each  100  nautical  miles  sailed,  up  to  1,500 
miles  on  one  voyage,  and  i  cent  per  gross  ton  for  each  additional  100  miles. 
It  also  gave  to  steamships  extra  bounties  per  gross  ton  for  each  100  miles 
sailed,  ranging  from  i  cent  per  gross  ton  for  steamers  of  not  less  than 
1,500  tons  and  having  a  speed  of  not  less  than  14  knots  an  hour,  to  3.2 
cents  for  steamers  of  more  than  10,000  tons  having  a  speed  of  23  knots 


^)  Bates,  American  Navigation,  p.  414. 
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an  hour.    Captain  W.  W.  Baiaa 

by  this  bill  nvould  amount  to  f  ^^tTt^si  b  i^Doif  tli» 

under  the  Amerkan  flac  tht  mtirv  OM  in  llM  fantp  iHrfa  ol  lilt  UMad 

SUtes.  and  I  ao.ij9«i7S  if  only  50  par  caat  of  tht 

the  country  were  carried  in  Amrffeaa  hnftn—  ^) 

toch  oppoiitioo  that  it  was  dr 

introduced  by  Senator  Pryt.PebnMffya8til.liM.  In  lit 

highest  rate  of  extra  payoMit  to  liiawiri  aw  plaad  at  a. j 

grosa  too  for  veaseb  over  Sjooo  toaa  and  iMirim  a  if«d  of  at 

more,  and  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  oat  of  tikr  Ti 

year  under  this  act  was  Umttrti  to  $  ^joo^jtoa,   If  Ibt 

by  American  ships  ruriwltnl  Una  taai.  pio  aafti 

made  in  the  pa>'mcnta  ao  aa  to  Isafp  ttm  Mai 


In  the  spring  of  1900.  a  bill 
Frye,  and  another  in  the  Hoote  of 
Payne,  both  for  the  promotkm  of 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Stalaa. 
transports,  and  seamen  for 
bills  pro\4ded  for  the  payment 
not  exceeding  16  entries  a  year«  of  1.5 
nautical  miles,  not  eirewding  x«300 
or  homeward  boimd,  and  I  oent  for 
To  receive  this  payment  vessels  mn 
American  port  with  cargo  aaMmnting  to  not 
their  groaa  tonnage.  Steam  vemals  of 
certain  speeds,  ware  abo  awarded  spadal 
the  Fnc  bill  previoosly  deacfibcd. 
first  of  January.  1900.  wareaofifBd  in  an 
business  from  a  port  of  the  United  States,  and  wbicb 
by  American  dtiaens,  or  by  1 
not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  capital  waa  kaM  by 
and  certain  other  vcasiln  then  und« 
were  to  be  admitted  to  American  rogistiy  aad  lo 
amounting  to  30  per  cent  of  the 

Neither  of  these  acta  waa  adopted,  aad  in  Um  ftfl  af 
subsidy  measure  was  presented  by  Sanator  PIrya.  int  ■ 
this  biU  w^  in  the  form  of  an  aawndawnt  to  tbe  tatai  Aid  Uw  of  ttft. 


>)  BaIM, 
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and  divided  steamships  eligible  to  receive  mail  contracts  into  seven 
classes,  as  follows: 

1st  class.  Over  10,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  20  knots  or  more  an  hour. 

2nd  class.  Over  10,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  19  knots  and  less  than 
20  knots. 

3rd  class.    Over  5,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  18  knots  or  more. 

4th  class.  Over  5,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  17  knots,  and  less  than 
18  knots. 

5th  class.  Over  5,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  16  knots  and  less  than 
17  knots. 

6th  class.     Over  5,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  less  than  16  knots. 

7th  class.     Over  2,000  tons,  with  a  speed  of  14  knots  or  over. 

The  maximum  remuneration  for  carrying  the  mails  on  contracts 
made  under  this  act,  per  gross  ton  per  100  miles,  was  fixed  at  2.7  cents 
for  class  i ;  2.5  cents  for  class  2 ;  2.3  cents  for  class  3 ;  2.1  cents  for  class  4; 
1.9  cents  for  class  5;  1.7  cents  for  class  6;  and  1.5  cents  for  class  7. 
Vessels  receiving  this  mail  subsidy  were  made  ineligible  for  any  other 
government  subsidy. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  gave  a  general  subsidy  to  all  vessels, 
steam  or  sail,  of  American  registry,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  of  i  cent 
per  gross  ton  per  100  miles  sailed,  or  1.25  cents  for  vessels  of  more  than 
1,000  tons.  A  third  section  gave  a  bounty  of  $  2  per  gross  ton  per  year 
to  vessels  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  and  $  i  a  month  to  each 
American  citizen  so  engaged.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March  14th, 
1902,  but  was  never  brought  up  in  the  House,  as  the  opposition  shown 
to  it  made  its  passage  very  doubtful.  In  speaking  of  the  evolution  of 
this  measure  from  the  Hanna  bill  of  1898,  Meeker  says  "It  started  out 
as  a  pure  subsidy  measure  with  no  relation  to  the  ocean  mail  service, 
and  no  limits  whatever  to  the  amount  of  expenditure.  By  continued 
opposition  the  advocates  of  subsidy  were  compelled  to  introduce^ first 
a  maximum  of  $  9,000,000  and  to  reduce  the  rates  of  subsidy  and  finally 
to  fall  back  upon  the  old  familiar  plea  of  the  necessity  for  ocean  mail 
service".*) 

Declarations  by  the  political  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  merchant 
marine  during  this  period  were  few.  In  1900  the  Republicans  abandoned 
their  championship  of  discriminating  duties,  and  simply  declared  for 
"legislation  which  will  enable  us  to  recover  our  former  place  among 


*)  Dunmore,  Ship  Subsidies,  p.  171. 
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the  trade  canying  fkeU  of  the  world".*)  Ib  i^kh  liw  fti|iiHiM  poity 
continiied  to  avoid  any  direct  italaMnt  on  Ike 
"We  therdbre  favor  fegiilatioQ  wMcb  vS  eM 
American  merchant  marine,  and  we  ooidhljr  apfprow  the 
of  the  last  Coogreia.  which  ciealfd  thr  Mrrchani  MariM 
to  investigate  and  report  on  thia  Mibj  Tht  n— iciali  hi  Ike 

presidential  campaign  denonnoad  Ihe  iniMdjr  hil  pamad  bf 
in  190a  as  '*an  iniquitous  appwyrialhrn  ol 
purposes,  and  a  wasteful,  illogical,  and  wsalaas  aliam^  lo 
by  subsidy  the  obitructions  railed  by 
growth  and  devdopment  of  AoMrican  comaMCt  osi  Ihe  saa.  We 
the  upbuilding  of  a  meichanl  asartee  wilho«l  sew  or  addMaaal  bwdsas 
on  the  people,  and  without  boutiaa  Irom  Ihe  piMt  Usaavy.^  The 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  meantrhile.  conHBaed  to 
admission  of  foreign-built  ships  to  Ametioao  rifiMy  km 
trade,  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocal 
reduction  of  tonnage  taxes.*) 

The  Merchant  Marine  rnmmisiinn  rdnnd  to 
platform  of  1904  was  created  by  an  Act  ol  Ciimi'i  daisd  Apftf  jH  lyai* 
in  response  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Pweident  coMiasd  in  his  aaaaal 
message  sent  to  Congress  00  the  Tlh  ol  Daesaiiksr*  1919.  This 
Commission  consisted  of  five  senators  and  five  twpnamtaMhm^  md  M 
conducted  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  sub|rct  of  thr 
which  extended  from  May  23.  to  December  IJ«  1904^^  The  ivmIIsoI 
investigation  were  embodied  in  a  report  to  Co^gieas  dated  JaMBfjr  4, 
1905.  and  the  committee  submitted  a  biO  To 
defense,  to  create  a  force  of  naval  vohintaeffS,  to 
ocean  mail  lines  to  foreign  markets,  to 
provide  revenue  from  tonnage**.^)  The  chief  pioivWaaa  of 
were  as  follows: 

Section  z.  The  enrolment  as  na\*al 
marine  and  deep^es  fidwries  of  the  United 
of  annual  retainen  raneing  hi  smouat  fceai  •  15  ^e  hofi  l»  I  foa 
engineers  of  vessels  of  5,000  §nm  tons  or  ofw. 

Section  a.  The  payment  "m  the  immrt  el  the 
formance  of  the  public  services 


t)  PoUtical  party  P»***«f^M5.  ^^  .^  „  ,-- 
•)  Reports  of  the  Commisriniitr  of  Hai^iHos.  iSie  •••^^ 
•)  Report  of  the  Merchant  Maiioe  CoaaWso.  tSOS-  ^    » 
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of  the  United  States,  of  I  5  per  gross  registered  ton  for  each  vessel  which  has  been 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  by  sea  or  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  for  a  period  of  12  months; 
1 4  per  gross  registered  ton  to  such  vessels  so  engaged  for  9  months  but  less  than  12  months ; 
and  12,50  per  gross  registered  ton  to  vessels  so  engaged  for  6  months,  but  less  than 
9  months. 

Section  3.  Vessels  receiNing  this  subsidy  to  be  subject  to  purchase  by  the  United 
States  at  any  time,  on  payment  of  the  actual  value ;  to  carry  the  mails  of  the  United  States 
free  of  charge,  if  the  Postmaster  General  shall  so  require;  to  have  not  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  their  crews  either  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  persons  who  have  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens ;  to  maintain  a  grade  of  A  i  if  steam  vessels,  or  A  i  ^4  i^ 
sailing  \'essels;  to  make  all  ordinary  repairs  in  the  United  States;  to  have  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  creu's  enrolled  in  the  naval  volunteers. 

Section  4.    No  vessel  to  receive  subvention  for  a  period  of  more  than  10  years. 

Section  5.  The  provisions  of  the  Postal  Aid  Law  of  1891  to  be  applied  to  mail 
contracts  authorized  by  this  law,  except  that  the  specific  rates  of  compensation  provided 
in  that  act  are  not  to  apply  to  the  routes  provided  for  in  section  6  of  this  act. 

Section  6.  The  Postmaster  General  to  establish  the  following  ocean  mail  ser\ices 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

1.  Atlantic  coast  port  to  Brazil,  steamers  of  not  less  than  14  knots  speed,  monthly 
service,  not  to  exceed  $  150,000  a  year;  fortnightly  service,  not  to  exceed 
I  300,000  a  year. 

2.  Atlantic  coast  port  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  steamers  of  not  less  than  14  knots 
speed,  monthly  service,  not  to  exceed  I  187,500  a  year;  fortnightly  service, 
not  to  exceed  $  375,000  a  year. 

3.  Atlantic  coast  port  to  South  Africa,  steamers  of  not  less  than  12  knots  speed, 
monthly  service,  not  to  exceed  $  187,500  a  year;  fortnightly  service  not  to 
exceed  $  375,000  a  year. 

4.  Port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Brazil,  steamers  of  12  knots  speed,  monthly 
service,  not  to  exceed  $  137,500  a  year;  fortnightly  service,  not  to  exceed 
I  275,00  a  year. 

5.  Port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cuba,  steamers  of  14  knots  speed,  half-weekly 
service,  not  to  exceed  $  75,000  a  year. 

6.  Port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Central  America,  steamers  of  12  knots  speed, 
weekly  service,  not  to  exceed  $  75,000  a  year. 

7.  Port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Mexico,  steamers  of  12  knots  speed,  weekly 
service,  not  to  exceed  I  50,000  a  year. 

8.  Port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  via  Hawaii,  to  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines, 
steamers  of  16  knots,  monthly  service,  not  to  exceed  $  300,000  a  year;  fortnightly 
service,  not  to  exceed  $  600,000  a  year. 

9.  Port  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines,  steamers  of 
13  knots  speed,  monthly  service  not  to  exceed  $  210,000  a  year;  fortnightly 
service,  not  to  exceed  $  420,000  a  year. 

10.  Port  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  steamers  of  12  knots  speed,  fortnightly  service,  not  to  exceed  1 120,000 
a  year. 
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Section  7.    A  ovUIb  pvopoftiiHi  of  te  cpn%  feHi  V«^  i»  Vt^JL  ii  It 
volonteert. 


Sections.  Adutyei$cmllB^wtii%am,mni9BmtBmiHmtmpmmi^mm9^ 
ytu,  impoted  00  aO  vmmh  m^mtd  Amu  fw^p  prti  cf  ii»  ««mb  ^am^^m 
extendli^;  north  from  tJtm  Sm^k  AnvteHi  onHt  of  dit  ConMoM  fiit.  «ii  0  4«y  of 
x6  oeolB  per  net  too«  not  Id  oaend  I  ufo  ptr  Ml  Ion  HI  aay  «■§  ]f«r«  OB 
by  teo  from  other  fomign  portu 

Soctioo9.   A  foholo  of  ao  per  OM  of  the  ohowt  tawni  iwi 

net  ngistoiod  looM§e,  or  one  boy  lor  oodb  vooMi  of  Iom  ikon  liMo  Omnk. 


This  bill  Hus  ptsicd  b>'  the  Somie  on  Vtbrmty  i^ik.  lyAmA  mm 
to  the  Committee  on  Mofdiaat  lUriiit  utA  fkkahm  of  tk§  thmm  «f 
Reprrsontativcs.  *)  This  oiinmittee  Md  a  Mfte  irf 
from  the  4th  to  the  13th  o(  Apni.  I9o6*X  ^i^ 
Houseon  Janiiar>' 19th.  1907.  with  aoMidmfotft.  lt«a»|»MMdo% 
by  the  House  00  the  itt  of  UuA.  1907.  omI  ratWMd  U^  iIh 
where  it  was  finally  defaaled>  on  Maitli  4tk,  IfDf.*) 

The  advocates  of  sobddka  for  the  oitablUHMil  el 
such  as  had  been  provided  lor  by  the  biO  of  the 
G>mmission.  still  held  to  their  project  after  the  iiiiwi  of 
directed  their  efforts  to%irard  aimiidim  the  Poolal  Aid  Lnr  ol  tMifii 
That  law  had  not  proved  suffkaenl  to  obtain  the 
lines  to  the  more  distant  points,  eoch  as 
of  South  America,  and  the  Orient,  and  the 
annual  reports  advocated  the  increasinK  of  the 
on  such  routes.     After  the  Oceanic  SteaflHM 
contract  for  service  to  Australasia  in  1907. 
service   exceeding  4.000  miles,   althovfh  the  Jftt^  OMet 
made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  such  oervicca.*) 

On  the  opening  of  the  first  ifion  ol  the  ttMhCmgnm  i  ^»  :     tr^* 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 


m  the  House  by  ReprcscntatixT  Hom^rry.  lor  the  aflMBtent  ef 
Postal  Aid  Law.  Both  bilU  pro\ided  lor  the  payvnt  of  the  f  4  ^  t 
rate,  which  the  law  gave  to  veeseb  ol  daw  I.  to  ships  ol  diift  a 

in  carrying  the  mails  on  routes  to  Sooth  Ameri 
Orient,  exceeding  4,000  miles  in  length.   It  abo 

»)  CongreMioDAl  Record,  v.  4^.  p.  tS5* 
•)  Report  of  the  Hearino>  b«loc«  the  i 
of  the  House  of  Repreeeotathrei  00  Sioete  Ml  Ko.  5«»^ 

•)  Congreerional  Reoofd.  v.  41.  p.  1544.  417*.  e^lT- ^esi- 
«)  Reports  of  the  Pdetmftrter  Geotfel.  1900  to  ton 
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to  vessels  of  the  third  class  engaged  in  such  services,  of  the  $  2  a  mile 
rate  hitherto  restricted  to  ships  of  class  2. 

The  Gallinger  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March  20th,  1908  without 
a  division,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  This  committee  reported  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  it  was  defeated  on  March  2nd,  1909. 

On  February  23rd,  1910,  Mr.  Gallinger  introduced  a  second  bill  for 
this  purpose,  and  on  the  9th  of  January  he  submitted  as  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  a  substitute,  applying  the  increased  rates  to  services  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  well  as  to  the  routes  included  in  the  previous 
bill.  When  the  bill  came  to  a  vote,  the  Senate  was  evenly  divided,  and 
the  Vice-President  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  its  favour.  It  was  then  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  This  committee  failed  to  report  the 
bill,  thereby  defeating  it  without  a  vote. 

The  chief  legislative  measure  proposed  in  Congress  after  the  defeat 
of  the  second  attempt  to  increase  the  mail  subsidies  was  the  free  ship 
bill  introduced  in  the  second  session  of  the  62nd  Congress  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Alexander.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  incorporated  in  Section  5 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  passed  on  August  24th,  1912. 
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AlexAMter  Um  tj. 
Algiflfs,  iM  BwtMtfy  plrmto. 
Anerioui  isirwtaMBli  !• 
Amerkan-HawiHia 
American  Line.  Internntloonl 

American  llaU  StMOHbip  Cn.  §4. 
American  Shippinf  and  IndwCitel  L«iw  I  fa. 
American  Steamtliip  Co.,   Doitwi  Lliifpooi 

Une  88. 
Arago,  Havre  lint  ttMUOtr  67. 
Arctic,  CoUini  liner  69. 
Argell.  Sir  Samuel,  frifttt  birilt  bf  t. 
Ariel,  VanderbUt  steamer  72. 
Antwerp  steamship  service  84. 
AspinwaU.  W.  H..  formed  Padfk  IMI  SS.CD. 

Atcbeson.  Topeka.  and  Santa  Fi  RIL  m^ 

amship  line  89. 
Atlantic,  Collins  liner  68—69. 
Atlantic  coasting  trade,  history   107— lis. 
Atlantic  Transport  Line  88.  90. 
Australian:  service.  Oceanic  SS.  Co.  84 

Baltic,  Collins  Uoer  69. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio   RR..  starts  Atlaatk 

'Transport  Line  88.  90. 
Baltimore  memorial  for  ship  piolscttai  S7. 
Barbary  pirates,  depndatioiis  of  S4.  is.  37. 38. 
Barges,  nse  in  domestic  service  tit. 
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Captures  in  war  of  1812  44. 

Caribbean    Sea,   destruction   of   pirates   52. 

Chamberlain.   Hon.   E.   T..   U.    S.   Com.   of 

Navigation  48. 
Changing  character  of  American  shipping  47. 
Charleston,   ocean  shipping  lines   from   57, 

71.  72. 
Charleston-Havana  mail  subsidy  127. 
China  Commercial  Co.  89. 
China  trade: 

First  direct  ships  to  China  25. 

Early  dangers  of  25. 

New  England  ships  in  28. 

Preferential  duties  in  28 — 29. 
Child.  Sir  Josiah: 

Competition  of  Dutch  shipping  7. 

Competition    of   New    England    shipping 
II. 
City  of  New  York,  City  of  Paris,  Inman  liners 

84-^5. 
Civil  War,  effects  on  shipping  72,  76,   no. 
Circumnavigation  of  globe,  first  American  30. 
Clarke,    J.   B..   Steamship  mail  contract  82. 
Clermont,  Fulton's  first  steamship  63. 
Clipper  ships  58 — 60. 

Coal,  shipped  as  ballast  on  Great  Lakes  115. 
Coastwise  shipping: 

Early  colonial  108. 

Preferential  tonnage  dues  29. 

Closed  to  foreign  ships,  1807  109. 

Re-opened  to  foreign  ships  109. 

Closed  to  foreign  ships.   181 7  49. 

Use  of  foreign  material  in  ships  for  79 — 80. 

Packet  lines  57. 

First  steamer  no. 

Steamship  lines  no— in. 

Use    of    barges    and    sailing    ships     in. 
Colombia,     repeal    of    discriminating    duty 

against  53. 
Colonies,  American: 

Character  of  settlers  in  i. 

Shipping  of  12,  14,  17. 
ColUns.  E.  K.  57.  58.  67,  68. 
Collins  Line  68 — 70.  72. 
Columbia,  circumnavigates  globe  30. 
Commercial  Navigation  Co.  127. 
Confederate    cruisers,    destruction    of    ship- 
ping 7^—77. 
Congress;  investigations  by  127,  130. 
Connecticut  no. 

Constitution,  commerce  clauses  in  34. 
Cope,   Thomas,   Philadelphia-Liverpool  Line 

57- 
Cramp.  Chas.  H.,  testimony  97. 


Crews.  American  citizens  required  50 — 51. 
Crimean  War,  effects  of  60. 
Cunard  Line  65,  68,  69. 
Cura^oa,  early  steamship  63. 
Cura9oa,  Dutch  port  blockaded  39. 

Dakota,  Great  Northern  steamship  89. 

Dean.  Stuart,  voyage  to  China  25. 

Dcpaw,  Francis.  Havre  packet  line  57. 

Derby,  Elias  Hasket.    Salem  shipowner  25. 

Desire,  voyages  6. 

Dominion  Line  90,  91. 

Dramatic  Line  of  packets  57,  58. 

Dues.  British  port  24. 

Dutch  trade,  injured  by  British  Navigation 

Acts  7. 
Duties,  discriminating: 

Colonial  10. 

Reasons  for  adoption  of  20,  24.  28 — 29. 

Bill  of  1789  29. 

Surtax  of  1790  29. 

Removal  proposed.  1803  38. 

Removed  from  direct  trade  49,  52,  53. 

Removed  from  indirect  trade  52. 

Imposed  on  French  vessels  52. 

Policy  125 — 126,  131. 

Economic  situation  after  the  Civil  war  94. 

Elkins  shipping  bill  132. 

Ellerman  Line  90. 

Empire,    first   large    Great    Lake   ship    117. 

Embargoes : 

First  1794  33- 

Act  of  1807 — 1808  41—42. 

Act  of  1812  43. 

Effect  on  coasting  trade  109. 

Empress    of   China,    voyage    to   Canton    25. 

Empire  City  Line  71. 

English  Corn  Laws  abolished  61. 

Enumerated  articles  8. 

Ericsson.  John,  builds  successful  screw  pro- 
peller 64. 

Erie  Canal  55.  58. 

Essex,  case  of  the  39 — 40. 

European    goods,    trade    limited    to    British 
ships  8. 

Experiment,  voyage  to  Canton  25. 

Farms,  draw  capital  from  shipping  95 — 96. 
Finland,  transferred  to  American  flag  86. 
Florida,  Confederate  cruiser  76 — 77. 
Flatboats  on  western  rivers  124. 
Food  scale  on  American  ships  99. 
Foreign  trade  of  United  States  19, 73,  loi— 104. 


France: 

Treatment  of  American 

with  32.  33-34. 
War  %inth  3^. 

Treaty  rofarding  tonnafe  dim  ti. 
Franklin  67.  ^^ 

Free  material  for  ihipbtiildinc.  *M 

ding  material. 
"Ffee  ihip  policy'*  114.  13J. 
Free  trade,  advocated  by  earfy 
Freight  ratet  on  Gieat  Ulna  it^ 
French  Weet  Indies  Ki^fradrd  by 

Given  Pirtlerential  trMfnwi  ft. 
Fr>-e.  Senator  W.  P.; 

AmendoMst  to  WUmi  Tartll  ijj. 

SiUMldy  MIt  ii99  134. 

F^ye-Piynt  taiBii.  1900  iji 
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Gallatin.  Albert. 

tietica  35-36 
GaUingef.  Jacob. 

Law  137. 
German    iteanMhip 

IntematioQal  MMinniilii  Marine  Co.  91 
Gilchrist  Tranaportatioo  Co.  iij. 
Grain  trade  on  Great  Lakat  117. 
Grand  Turk,  voyage  to  Far  £asl  ty 
Gray.  Capt.  Robert  30. 
Great  Britain  64. 
Great  Britain: 

Blockadea  European  ports  39—40. 

Btockadea  West  Indian  Forts  39. 

Increases  dutieson  American  goods  37— -jg. 

Commercial  treaty  of  1815  47 — 48. 
Great  Lakes,  shipping  115 — 130. 
Great  Northern  Staamihip  Co.  89. 
Great  Republic  59. 
Great  Western  64. 
Great  Western  Steamship  Co.  64. 
Greene.  Capt.  first  direct  voyage  to  China  25. 
Griffin,  first  ship  on  Great  Lakes  116. 
Griffiths,  John  W..  originator  of  clipper  ship 

59. 
Grinnell.  Minturn  ft  Co.  56. 

Hamburg,    repeal   of    discriminating   duttai 

against  53. 
Hanna-Payne  subsidy  bill  132. 
Harris.  Arnold,  mail  contract  70. 
Harvey,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  Virginia  j. 
Havana  mail  lines  70.  71,  83. 
Havre  mail  lines  66,  67,  69,  72. 
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Bfanuiacturing  attracts  capital  from  shipping 

96. 

Ifarqnesas  Islands,  line  to  84. 

BCarshall.  Capt.  Chas.  H..  acquires  Black  Ball 
Line  57. 

Bfason.  Capt.  John,  report  of  New  England 
shipping  5. 

Massachusetts,  ships  owned.  1676  9. 

Matson  Line  114. 

Medford  founded  5. 

Mehna,  report  of  Alcayde,  on  Virginia  ship- 
ping 2. 

Merchant  Marine  Commission    1904,   report 

US- 
Milan  Decree  41. 
Mills.  Edward,  mail  contract  66. 
Minnesota,  Northern  Pacific  steamer  89. 
Mississippi  River  freight  rates  115. 
Mordecai.  M.  C.  mail  contract  71. 
Morgan.  Chas.  70. 
Morgan  steamship  Line  86.  no. 
Morgan.    J.    P.,   organizer  of   International 

Mercantile  Marine  Co.  90. 

Nantucket,  whaling  centre  13. 
Napoleonic  wars,  effect  34 — 37.  40 — 43. 
National  Steamship  Co.  90. 
Navigation  Acts.  British  8.  9,  17.  61. 
Navigation  Laws.  American  49.  96.  97.  99. 
Nederland-Amerikanische  Stoomvaart  Maat- 

schappij  91. 
Netherlands,  repeal  of  discriminations  against 

53 

New  Amsterdam,  shipping  and  trade  4.  5. 

New  England,  shipping  4,  8.  9.  18. 

New  Orleans  steamship  lines  67.  70. 

New  World  58.  59. 

New  York  shipping  lines,  ocean  56,  57,  65, 
66.  67.  68,  69,  70.  72,  73,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85. 

New  York  &  Bremen  Steamship  Co.  87. 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Line,  see  Ward 
Line. 

New  York  &  Havre  Steam  Navigation  Co.  67. 

New  York  &  Liverpool  U.  S.  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.  67. 

New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steampship  Co.  112. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  89. 

North  American  Lloyds  Line  87. 

North  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  69. 

Xorthern  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  89. 

North  Star  72. 

Non- Intercourse  Acts  40,  42. 

Norway,  repeal  of  discriminating  duties 
against  53. 


O'Brien.  Hon.  E.  G.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 

Navigation  77. 
Occidental  &  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  88.  90. 
Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  83,  90. 
Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Co.  66.  67. 
Ocean  mail  service,  bill  to  abolish  72. 
Ohio  84. 
Oldenburg,   repeal  of  discriminating  duties 

against  53. 
Old  Dominion  Line  86. 
Onrust,  Adrian  Block's  ship  3. 
Orders  in  Council,  British  32,  33,  40. 
Oriental  Steamship  services  80,  88—89. 

Pacific,  Collins  Liner  69. 

Pacific  Coast  railroads  start  steamship  lines 
88. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  70,  73,  81,  83,  88. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  65. 

Packet  lines  5,  56 — 58,  64,  73. 

Panama  Canal  Act,  admits  foreign-built  ships 
86—87. 

Panama  Railroad  71,  81. 

Panama    Railroad    &    Steamship    Co.    88. 

Panama  shipping  lines  67,  70,  71 — 73,  81,  82. 

Party  platforms  on  shipping  134. 

Payne-AIdrich  tariff  80. 

Pennsylvania,  American  Line  steamer  84. 

Pennsylvania,  tariff  act  of  1785  23. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  starts  steamship 
line  88. 

Peter,  Rev.  Hugh  5. 

Petitions  of  merchants  for  shipping  pro- 
tection 27. 

Philadelphia  83. 

Philadelphia  &  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  71. 

Philadelphia,  ocean  shipping  lines  57,  71,  84. 

Phoenix,  first  steamer  in  coasting  trade  no. 

Pilgrims,  commercial  training  4. 

Pirrie,  Lord,  part  owner  of  White  Star  Line 

91- 
Pittsburg  Steamship  Co.  119 — 121. 
Popham  Colony  2. 

Portugal,   treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers  32. 
Postal  Aid  Law  81,  83—^4,  99. 
Postal  subvention  126. 
Powder  duties  12. 
Princeton,  screw  steamer  64. 
Privateers,  18,  19,  44. 

Prohibitory  acts  repealed  by  Parliament  20. 
Prussia,  repeal  of  discriminations  against  53 

— 54- 
Puritans,  shipping  4. 
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United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

80.  83. 
United  SUtes  Mail  Co.,  70— 7».  73- 


Value   of    United    States   foreign   trade   92. 

Vanderbilt,  steamship  72. 

Vanderbilt.  Commodore,  transatlantic  lines  of 
69,  72. 

Venezuelan  steamship  service  82. 

Virginia: 

Exempted  from  British  duties  7. 

Gives  commercial  preference  to  Dutch  7. 

Shipbuilding  in  2.  3. 

Virginia,  first  American-built  vessel  2. 

X'irginia  Company,  sent  shipwrights  to  Ame- 
rica 2. 

Wages  of  shipwrights  and  seamen   97 — 100. 

Walk-in-the> Water,  first  Lake  steamer  116. 


Wallace,  testimony  of  Mr.  97. 

War  of  181 2  43 — 45. 

Ward  Line  83. 

Washington  66 — 67. 

Wells.   David  A.,  recommendations  of   129. 

West   India  &  Pacific   Steamship  Co.  90. 

West   India   trade    10.    20— -21,    22.   46.    81. 

WhaUng  trade  13,  14. 

Wheeler,    minority    report    on    subsidy    bill 

of  1889—90,  130. 
Wheelwright.  Wm.,  founder  of  Pacific  Steam 

Navigation  Co.,  65. 
Wliite  Star  Line  90. 
Wilson- Furness-Leyland  Line  90. 
Winter,   John,  early  shipbuilder  5. 
Winthrop,  comment  on  New  England  shipping 

5- 
Woodbury,  Charles  Levi,  speech  on  discrimi- 
nating duties  54. 
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Veriag  von  Gustav  Fischer  in  Jena. 


•'  ]'    Fraiikreichs   in    Nordalrika  nobHt  oincm  I'cberbllcke  Hber 

iharabahn.    Von  Dr.  iur.  Albert  Scbaiidor,  Asnistent  am  Kjfl.  Instil ut 

far  :icc  liafl  in  Kiel.     Mil  vier  farbigen  Karteu.     1913.  Preis:  20  M   rk 

Inhn  lien.    1   Pie  Ge«phirht(»  der  Eisenbahnpolitik  Frankrei.  K  ^ 

ia  Al^erieu.  '         l     , ,  .,  i.  .  i  r, ,,  j  ;  r  ••  kreichs  in  Algerieu.    Erster 

AbMknitt    Die  ^  wesena.    Zweit<^r  Ahsrhnitt.     Der 

Vertrag.    Anhao^.   —   /^wener    ieil.      i  1.    i'le   <ie>tiiirhte   der   El  'itik 

Frankreichs    in    TnnesieD.     2.    I  om    der   Eisenbahnpolitik  n 

TnneHien     ^' *'~^-:-*v    Die  ges*  " — n  des  tanesisrhen  Eiseul>aiiii».->' ii>     /.\\.iui 

Abachnitt  ng.  —  Ih  lick  iiber  das  Problem  der  TranHtudiura- 


L;;..»v....        k.-.u  von  Alpen* 

18.  Seezollverwaltuiig  uiid  HandelKstaiistik  in  China.    Von  Dr.  Wilhelm  ron  Kries, 

Asaisteot  in  der  SeezollTerwaltunK  Chinas.     1913.  Preis:  3  Mark  50  Pf. 

'  ^    American  Shipping.    Its  Histor/  and  Kronomic  Conditions.    By  Dr.  Hans  K^mI't.     ioi  ; 
Als  nticbstes  Heft  erscheint: 
).  Kopraprodulktion  und  Koprahandel  von  Dr.  Max  Hirk. 

Ferner  sind  dip  folgenden  Arbeiten  in  Vorbereilung:: 

010 14«»  der  Dnlv«r«aI6kODonie  in  der  klateUohen  en^itoben  Literatar  —  Die  Idee  der  DnUertalokonomie  in  der 
kiatsitchea  franibtiichen  Literatnr  —  Die  WelhrlrUcbaft  in  der  klteren  denUchen  wirUcbaftswisienKobartltoben 
Literatar  —  rtnaniieniDg  der  enfllitcben  Scblffabrtsdesellscbarten  Trankreiobs  Stellan^  in  der  Weltwlrtsobaft  — 
ScbtfTabrt  and  Soblffabrtspolitik  in  Frankrelob  -  Bambarg  and  Liibeck  in  der  Ostsee  —  Die  Arbelterfra&e  in  den  Tropen- 
kaltarea  Indlacb  Aalens  Das  nlederl&adlscbe  Fremdenreobt  Die  veltviruobaflllcbe  Entwlcklanj;  En^lands  seit 
4mi  It.  Jakrbnndert  Der  iaditcbe  Welien  anf  dem  Weltmarkt  —  Die  Kaatsobakknltnr  Indiicb-Aslens  ~  Brasiltens 
SleUval  in  der  Weltvlrttcba(t  ~  Amentlnlsobe  A^arprodnkte  anf  dem  Weltmarkt—  Die  internationalen  Wirtsobafts- 
k«slekaa|eB  Cbliea  -  Die  wirUobaftlicbe  KonsnlarberlcbterstattnnK  Die  Oplamfra^e  —  Die  boll&ndlsobe  SoblfTatirt 
aaok  ladfea  —  Die  dentsche  Koloniaipolitik  and  die  Parteien  des  Reicbstais  —  Stndien  iiber  die  i&obtlsobe  Indnetrle, 
■Bter  baaoaderer  Berncksiobtiganl  ihrer  Stellnng  anf  dem  Weltmarkt  —  Daa  Absatz^ebiet  der  aobleiitoben  Koble  — 
iBteatria  aad  ladaetriepolitik  in  Unf^arn  „  Spanien  and  dai  lateinlscbe  Anerlka  Italient  wirtsobaftliobe  Stellnng  in 
its  BIIMMatrgtbieten  -  Die  dentscben  Uberieebanken,  nnter  besonderer  BerficksiobtUang  Siidamerikas  Zollkriefte, 
ttiaaiaitUlallta  «ad  Oe&chiobtllobes  —  Wesen  and  Bedentnng  des  yeredelnnMverkebrs  —  Die  Segelsobiffabrt  Norwegena 
—  StdaaierikaaiMlia  ferkebrsprobleme  -  Die  iriscbe  AnswandernnK  Die  weltwirtsobaftliobe  Bedentnng  des  Panama- 
kaaals  -  BntwleklBBi  des  dentscben  Anssenbandels  Die  franzbsisoben  HaDdelsbezlebangenvor  and  naob  der  grossen 
BaralaUaa  —  Dlt  EoUmiattsfakr  Ba^andt. 


Die  moderneii  Losch-  nnd  Ladeeinrichtima^en  und  Ihre  Bedeutunjx 

fiir   ilio   ^PO%ir*liiir*i1ii*twlw'fi'iolto      ^'^"  ^^-  ^^»4'»'*tin   Haasc.    („Abhandlungen  des 
till    uit.    >:5Lt:5LlUllcllll  1>UC111LWC.    staatswissenschaftlichen  Seminars  zu  Jena",  her— - 

gegebcn  Ton  Prof.  Dr.  Pierstorff.   Bd.  12.  Heft  2.)    (IV,  112  S.  gr.  8«)    1913.    Preis:  3  ^; 

Die  wirt-r'    "'^  ^     '"    '     '    findet  erfrr  ''  "         ise  von  Tag  zu  Tacr  ^  ^     -  '      ^- » 

Nationalokonom*  u  gelernt  lie  anscheinend  iinb< 

jj^t;  ,.  „.w|  '\\..., .1^.   I  .ui' I  »^:ikehrs  von  nicht  zu  u..^-. 

d:  sind.  Gerade   im   Binnenlandc,    wo   man   die   l- 

H.i..-- - „ .^^ ...auung  kennt,  wird  man  sich  gem  an  der  Hand  die; 

eine  ftir  die  Benrt«iinng  mancher  wirtschaftlicher  Fragen  notwendige  Kenntnis  verschaffen  wollen. 

Die  Koiizentration  itii  Seescliiffalirtsgeuerbe.  von  Dr.  rer.  poi.  Paui  Len«. 

(IV,  141  S.)    1913.  Preis:  4  Mark. 

Inbalt:  1.  Betraobtnns'en  fiber  die  Rentierlichkeit  im  SeescbiffahrtJ^gewerbp.  —  2.  Die  Hohe  des 
^t  '       '      "     •     ■         •      -•    ,      *^  ]irt.  —  3.  Die  Eigenschaft  der  V 
s'  Verkehrswesen.  —  5.  Die  V 

<>  "  '    *         "    ^"'     Art  der  in  •»•!  ni   n. 
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u.^gewerbe.  —  9.  K...  "^..^  -  .....  - — ^;^^^^\in^t\i. 
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iVchiiik   nnd  Wf^^^^liaftliclilceit  im  Scliiffalirtsbetriebe.    von  Dr 

»;i!if  r    Laois/..     ( .\  >\\  des  staatawissensch.   Seminars  zu  Jena,  herausg.  von  Prof.  Dr. 

Pier-itorff.     Bd.  i\,  neu  ^.;     1910.  Preis:  3  Mark. 

I)ie~Eiit^ckliing  der  dentscben  Reederel  ^^^^^t^^:lZt'^^!i^ 

Rciches.    Von  Max  Peters,  Dr.  der  .Staatswissenschaften. 

Erster  Band.    1899.  Preis:  4  Mark  .50  Pf. 

Z  w  p  i  t  e  r  P.  a  n  d     Von  der  Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhnnderts  bis  zor  Begrllndung  des  Deutschen  Keicb.s. 
'  '  Preis:  6  Mark. 
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glichkeit  bzw.  Zweck 
-"  ~  ■  "   "':?keit  auf  verkehrsreichen  Kan&ien.    Von  Dr.  Ing.  Max  xiiinkcl,  n^-i^i^-iww^-^uwwwwii^.i. 


enUfeln.    rMitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  wirtschaftliche  Ausbildung.    N'eue  Folge. 
•  >-  Preis:  3  Mark  50  Pf. 
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